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62: S HE. pritcipal . of 
is to-convey truth. to poſ- 
HG * terity: and though he "bis 
no — to all the eminent 
qualificatians . requiſite to form the 
character of an hiſtorian, yet he can 
hanieſtly, aſſert that he poſſeſſes one 
of the 'maſt commendable, the loye 
of ſincerity. This naturally embold- 
ens him, to requeſt the patronage of 
a nobleman, ſo conſpicuouſly diſtin- 
guiſhed, in the tranſactions of that 


remarkable * he endeavoum to 
* 14 e 2 8 ane; ö 


\ 


| ir. 
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-DEDIC K ION. * 


1 becauſe it is but June 
that the moſt excellent, and -moſt 
profitable kind of writing, ſhould be 


— perſons whoſe cha- 


racers have been the ornaments ef 
their own country; and the pattety 


of imitation in others: he is vain of 


__nothinp, in the undertaking, but the 


choice of ſo great a patron; in which 
he only imitates the examples of more 


judicious authors, who made it their 


primary buſineſs to deſign their works 
un offering to the _ 8 5 


honour and merit. 


- '(NaT1ons have £eketthe bappy in- 
Abende of Britiſh W l directed 
ty Your Lordſhip. Mhen the long 
und fatal admin ſuntion, that had 
(thrown the politics of Britain, for 
more than twenty ytats, in a chan- 
nel diametrically oppoſite to the plain 
and ind ubitable intereſt of the coun- 


itry, was fortunatehyiſubverted:; ithro 


dhe iju 


dgment and recommendation 


& f Your Lordlhip, the ambition of 
France 5 the libertias of 


DEDICATION. 
Europe defended :; and the natural 
confederate of Britain „from 
choſe imminent dangers that inſtantly 
threatened ruin and deftruction to 
the ſinhertande of the 'Hauſe of Auſ- 


Caar ERH does the reigning prince 
of that illuftrious family, not only 
owe her imperial dignity, but even 


_ 


ria :.\tothe generous cares of Len 


her preſervation: to'Your-eouncils is 


it owing, that Britain made it-appa- 
rent ſhe was ſtill formidable on the 
continent, and as willing as ſhe was 
able to preſerve the liberties of Europe, 
rom the attempts of tyranny anl 
ioppreſſion. The opening of Your 
iplory was like that of light; You 


iſhone to us from afar; and diſeloſecl 


Vour firſt beams on diſtant nations: 
Sweden is indebted for her liberty, 


her laws, her very exiſtence, to Vour 
mediatorial offices with Ruſſia: and 


this influence was fo peculiarly ex- 


Fetrted, that, as the luſtre of it was 
ſpread abroad, it reflected brightly on 
Ago natal country : for Your Lord- 


_thp 


i 


DEDICATAON. 


hip ayas; then an honour to it, when 
i Was a reproach to itſel. 
LIKE Garrus, net content hy 
Servings Jour country only in a mi- 
niſterial: capacity, Vour Lordſhip at- 
tended Aucus xusꝭ to the field, 1 
expoſedl ſo valuable a liſe to the dan- 
ow of martial contention : beneath 
our adminiſtration, Britain enjoyed 
all the bleſſings of a flouriſhing com- 
mere, at a time when ſhe grew ter- 
trible in, arins. Since our country is 
deprived of ſo enxied an ornament, 
ſince Vour Lordſhip is no more a 


miniſter, iſtill be a MecaxNASs, and 


permit the Author of ſo trivial a 
prduct of literature, the freedom of 
prefixing Your name to the . | 
"WOE _ his Work, who i Wye, 


Mr Leap, e . pf 
5 our Lordſhip s moſt reſpe&tul | 
and belle mau 
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2 The Conduct of the Powers of Europe, 

ParT ons were conciliating their differences; and the 
III. French ſkulking behind the ramparts of Prague 
C—— the»Britiſh \ miniſtry, firm to their geſolution of 

17 aſſiſting the Queen of Hungary, uſed-all their 

power at home, and exerted all their influence 

- . abroad, t0 alleviate her misfortunes,” re-eſtabliſh 
Cs * glory, and Humble the voy and anſalence 
3 OP effors.* - 
1 the Briüh forces, — 5 of 
a 39 men, arrived in Flanders; but their 
commander, the Earl of Stair, 'was at that time 
employing all his great abilities at the Hague, to 
awaken the Dutch from their apathy, to con- 
vince them of their dan to 1 e wt 
gird on- theit᷑ words, an dy openly joining the 
Britiſh forces, to preſerve their own ſecurity, and 
the protection of the houſe of Auſttia. For: this 
purpoſe, the Earl of Stair opened his embaſly, 

at a public audience he had of the Par General, 
on the loch of April, in an oben ther ſpec Warm 
with all the force and ſpirit of a patriot, a . 
and a Briton. His excellency repreſented to the 
aſſembly, „That his Britannic majeſty, clöſely 
< united as he was with the republic by the 
4 ſtrongeſt ties of mutual intereſt, for the reci- 
s procal ſupport of their: common liberty and 
independance, was deſirous, in that delicate 
and dangerous conjuncture, to give them the 
. ©© moſt convincing proofs of his perfect friend- 
- <© ſhip and entire confidence. For this reafon, - 
his majeſty had ſent him thither, with full 
powers to concert and take; jointly. With their 
627 N mightineſſes, the proper, meaſures far 
0 preſerving the liberty of Europe, and re- 
ettabliſting a juſt ballance of powers as:iJlike- 
e wiſe for maintaining the independance of this 
<«<. own'kingdoms; _o of the dominitng of-their 


rot HM *« high 


* 


Engaged in the late General War: 


&«; high! mightineſſes, by preſerviag the houſe of Cu ge. 


«+. Auſtria; in conformity to their common en- 


70 gagements; his tnajeſty flattering himſelf, that LN 
* theie meaſures would be taken without Toſs of 1742. 


+ time. That the Whole world was informed 
of the generous efforts, which their "anceſtors 
% made for the recovery of their liberty; and 
the defence of their religion: the whole World 
<© was witneſs to the great actions performed” by | 
. « their republic, for the ſu pport of the liberty &* 
Europe. Thoſe [glorious actions did 801 al- 
low his Britannic majeſty to entertain one mo- 
men's doubt of the magnanimity, and of the 
«wiſdom, of the republic. They would not, 
** certainly, ſubmit! now to the ſervirude a gainſt 
6. which they had 1o- gloriouſly fought. That, : 
ce in an entire perſuaſion of this truth, the king 
addreſſed himſelf to their high mightineſſes, 
«/ aſſuring them of his entire friendſhip and con- 
<: fidence, and at the ſame” time, of a poye erful 
+. aſſiſtance for ſupporting fuch meaſures as ſhould' 
un be jointly taken. That his Britannie majeſt) 
extremely commended their high mightineſſes 
late wiſe reſolution of augmenting their land 
4 forces, and putting part of their fleet to ſea. 
The States, in a I union with his majeſty, 
e would thereby become maſters of the ſea, 
„ which. was a very great advantage; and, on. | 
«© the other hand, would be in a condition to 
i cover that part of their frontier, which they 
«« found to be the moſt: expoſed : and, in caſe 
their high mightineſſes ſhould judge it nec. 
« ſary to procure an additional defence on that 
146 fide, by a new alliance, the king, as elector, 
offered them, with the greateſt cordiality, his 
e concurrence therein; and that the barrier 
bs, Wan Wr by their troops being 
40 em- 


AT <<. employed r expoſe ranger, 
+ of the re uiſition, gf the of 
+: LR 


De Candac of the Powers of -Bucape, 


7 by majeſty bad. giyep. ar 


* þ mightioeſs. 
5. put all - ntiers into a condlden of not 
any fur they, wayld bo 
„ able. to — their beet es in the:manpen they 
« ſhould think moſt convenient; and thereby 
* other; princes, who. might be willing to act in 
conjunction with the Maritime powers, for. the 
< maintenance of the liberty. oh Europe, would 
« be able. to do it With greater frecdom, and 
<< without. fear; which could: never he the caſe, 
bon a pe and declared union of thoſo 
do powers, and without their aking mea- 
ec fures in concert ſor their own, recipracal new 
<« rity, for che preſervation. of then alhes, and 
dor che public liberty, All that they had 
« lately ſeen, — clearly convince mon; — 
the moſt ſolemn treaties were too weak 
port for the liberties of: — a hon nt 
« SILLS ** 2 ore his Bri 
« annic ma Anil obliged to 
4288 — to. their high mightineſſes, that the 
„ ſolemn faith of treaties. required, that the 
* Queen of Hungary ſhould: be aſſited. The 
6 „ king, on his part, had given moſt convincing- 
proofs; of his gad faith, and friendfhip. to- 
« Haigh ber Hungarian mejeſſy z. and — 
* demonſtrated his exadtneſs in the performance 
of his engagements, and his readigeſs to go 
even beyond them; and relied: upon the good 
* faith of their high mightineſſes, that they 
% would not delay fulfilling, in the ſame man- 
5 ner, . e en * the queen : 14 
: bs 


- Engaged in the late General War. | 
16 his majaſty.defired the States to conſider, thas Cana 


+. if that pripcels 


would be once opprefed, it IV. 


would be more difficult to ost the genera) — 


„ independance of Europe. 
„ mous conſent af the Bruſh ſubjeds, was ſuch 
Wa ſecurity to — high mightineſſes fas his 
* mazeſty's, good and — intentions, —— 
could not but be very agreeable-to them; aud 
| 1 the king flattered himſelf, that the ſobjects of 
their high, TR were in the like ſenti 
«. ments for th e preſarvation of. their 3 
* pendance, and of the public liberty,” _ 
M. de Van Haren, — of the afeonbly; 
returned an anſwer, declaring, ' That the 
+ triend{bip and union which had ſo long fub+ 
+. Gſted, between the two. nations, had boen ak 
+ 9998 lopkedlupan, by their high, neh geber 
a doo advantageous for them to neglect their 
+. utmoſt endeavours towards cultivating of them. 
and rendering them pe That che 
. re in being 
<< informed of the deſire of his noic majeſty, 
. not only; to confirm the — underſtanding 
between the Maritime powers, but to eſtabliſſi 
eit upon more ſolid and ſtable foundations than 
ever. That the neighbourhood, the ſolemn, 
<<. treaties, and the contormity of ſentiments, as 
% well ich reſpect to religion, as with reſpect to 
4 liberty, all cootributed to make the States ſen- 
TY ſible of the-ineſtimable value between the two. 
nations; and chat the States would alvaysgive: 
% convincing proofs of it,” 
Tux preſident of the aſſembiy, though he: 
did not declare the ſentiments of all the deputies 
of the States, ſpoke with the ſincerity and.zeabof 
the honeſt Dutchman : being a man af eminent 


. ee 


That the usani- 1742. 


principles; and, in his verſes; ſtigmatized many 
eminent perſons; in the regency of the republic, 
with the atrocious calumny of corruption. In 
theſe worthy motives he never wanted for aſſiſt- 
ants, particularly a deputy from the ince of 
Friefland publiſhed eqns ronabltable Comp dd 1 
ons, calculated to 'endeavour'to animate the peo- 
ple ; and amongſt them 5 an allegory, found - 
ed on the hiſtory of Leonidas, the generous de- 
fender of Sparta and of Greece, and the entrance 
of Xerxes through the ſtreights of Thermopilæ, 
after the Perſian monarch had found means to 
ſow diſſention amongſt the Greeks; and this was 
applied by the author, to the ſtate of the repub- 
lie, in order to inffuence the people to the aug - 
mentation of troops, and commencing a war with 
France. bt: 4135 1999 192209)» ; 400 
: From the great rank theſe gentlemen held in 
the republic, their writings did not fail of alarm- 
10 ing 


-- Engaged in the. late General War. 
ing the people ; which the party influenced by CH 


France took every precaution to circumvent. At II 


this time the Greffier Fagel was the grand 


ſionary, a miniſter of conſummate wiſdom, ſil- 1742. 


vered with age employed in the direction of the 
State; a man reverenced for his virtue, reſpected 
for his learning, beloved for his candour, and 
admired for that noble freedom which accompa- 
nied his words and his actions: he was intimately 
acquainted with every branch of intereſt apper- 
taining to that people over whom his councils 
had the chief aſcendant; and though he had the 
ſoul: and probity of the valuable Dutchman, his 
own determinations were too weak to breaſt the 
torrent of oppalition, let looſe by the manage- 
ment of France, - whoſe corruption was too pre- 
valent for reaſon, public intereſt; and private ho- 
n enen 0:13 d 095 
MN. Van Hoey at this time, and for many years 
had, reſided in quality of the Dutch ambaſſador 
at the court of Fraace: this miniſter, though a 
man of an extenſive capacity, was altogether at- 
tached to the French intereſt ; and always more 
_ vigilant in promoting; the views of Cardinal Fleu- 
ry, 'than-conſulting the real advantage of that 
State he repreſented; - The cardinal knew the aſ- 
cendance he had over the Dutch miniſter, and 
took every opportunity to increaſe it. When the 
Eatl of Stair had opened his embaſſy to the States, 
the cardinal was foot after acquainted with their 
reſolutions; and gonchuded that their high migh- 
tineſſes had given a flat negative to the propoſiti- 
ous of be Britiſh ambaſſador, for which his emi- 
none extra vagantiꝝ commended their high migh- 
+ as: ſhould; in the midſt of. fo man 
temptations,” have: :ſe:fteadily embraced the moſt 
valuable bleſſingꝭ of peace, ande continue * 
121 their 


8 The Conduct of the Powers v Enfbpe, 
Paxy- their ſubjects reap: the fruits of 
III. lity and commerce; whilſt almoſt all Europe wal 
cx reyaged and ruined by armies,” and the reſt of it 
1742: felt the. ſcourge of war, though leſs ſeverely: 
The politic cardinal; in his intercourſes with NI. 
Van Hoey; frequently repreſented, that the con- 
ſtant and immutable maxims of the Engliſh were; 
to leſſen the navigation and commerce of the 
Dutch, and to weaken its naval fore; that — 
endeavoured to maintain a miſunderſt 
tween the States and the erbwn of France, in — 
der to keep the republic dependant on them, and 
to give het — and that the Engliſh attempt! 
ed to involve the republic in a war with France; 
frem their jealouſy of ſeeing the Dutch commerce 
by the continuance of while theirs 
was deſtroyed by a war. The cardinal was mich 
concerned at the third augmentation of the 
Puteh troops, but pretended he fever lobked 
vpn it as a thing which he had any right to bp- 
poſe; and that if he had ſometimes teſtified it 
gaye him inquietude; it was only as to the conſe- 
| huences he apprehended ſome warm members 
might draw. from ir, to the prejudice of the re- 
public: his eminence, at dme times, intimated; 
that the republic had indeed ſtrong | reaſons to 
cultivate a friendſhip with the ctown of England 3 
but that ſhe oughr not to be wholly at her devo- 
tion; ſince, from reaſons and miaxims perpetual = 
in their: nature, the intereſts of England were 
in eternal oppoſition to thoſe of the States:; for 
the Engliſn could not ſuffef any rryal in c- 
merce, which was the very foul of tlic — 
and, for this reaſon, it vm the true intereſt of 


Eogland, in ee to ca 2 — — —— 
to the 
3 — it was he ines 
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reſt of the republic to put an end to it: he obs Car. 
ſerved, how in the laſt war the Engliſh' had ſuc- IV. 
eeeded in, almoſt entirely, ruining the na val! ⁊˙; ? 
force of the republic; which was the ſole ſupport 1742. 


of its commerce; that; at preſent, the keeping 
up 100, ooo men would reduce the republic into 
à more deſperate ſtate, than ſhe: was in thoſe 
days; and that, conſequently, the Engliſh would 


leave no ſtone unturned to draw the republic into 


thoſe: miſchiefs, which his eminency had fo 
ſtrongly depictured: from whence he concluded, 
that theſe conſiderations ought to be regarded as 
powerful motives to induce their high mighti- 
neſſes to ſhut, once for all, and for ever, the 
door, againſt all propoſitions and inſinuations, 
tending to draw the republic into a war againſt 
the crown of France; and that this would be the 
only means to take away all hope from England; 
as alſo to diſcredit all the reaſons ſne made uſe of, 
to engage the Queen of Hungary to brave the 
utmoſt extremities, rather than conſent to a 
peace, agreeable to the ſituation of her affairs, 
though ic was moſt evident, that time muſt gra- 
dually render the citcumſtances of that princeſs 
worſe and worſe, 7 * 9 Dic: Hr 
M. Van Hoey always repreſented tlie effects of 
theſe conferences in the ſtrongeſt manner to the 
grand penſionary ; never failing to deſcant on the 
pacific inclination of the cardinal, and his ſinceri- 
ty and affection to the welfare and proſperity of 
the republic. This miniſter always put the moſt. 
favourable conſtructions on the conduct and poli- 
cy of France; and threw the veil over the moſt. 
ſiagular proofs from the Britiſh court of their 
regard and friendſhip for the States: he had al- 

ways op nity, and never wanted argument, 

to — aſſembly againſt the declarati- 
Vor. II. B | ons 


o We Conduct of the Powers of Eurape; 
PazT/otis of England; and reeolledted every inſtance 
IH. through che depth of hiſtory, to depreciate their 
—chatacter: among theſe, it was eaſy to reniem- 
1742. ber, chat though the Engliſh at firit reſcued the 
Dutch from the flavery I that though 
they patroniſed the infancy of their State, and 
continued their guardianſhip till it was grown u 
to maturity, ind enabled to 9 itlelf by i 
ewn ſtrength; yet, that they afterwards vigor- 
ouſly attempted to reduce the State to its origi- 
nab weakneſs, to invade the moſt eſſential part 
of its rights, and to preſoribe the number of 
ſhips it ſhould maintain: this could not paſs the 
objervation of M. Van Hoey z and, among other 
inſtances for his purpoſe, he recalled to their me- 
ry, how in' the time of F Elizabeth and 
the Earl of Leiceſter, the Bngliſh attempted, 
in cke vety dawn of the republic, i fubject it to 
the yok of England ; fomeriting, in order there- 
to, the moſt deſperatt feditions,) under the falſe 
retences. of religion and liberty being in danger: 
. both Cromwell, and Charles II. la boured 
tatally to ſubvert the ic ing it, 1 | 
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with carefles,” his fleet drove the Hallandets fron 
ſome very: conſide rable ſettlements they had form. 
ec, in, What was then called, the New Nether- 
lands, and at preſent, "New York::/ how, ſoors 
after, in. 1672; the ſame king, taking advan- 
tags from the: diſcontent: conceiued by France 
unſt/the- republic, on atroume of the! triple 
alliance, engaged 'the French in a deteſtable 
treaty, for ſharing. the ſpoils; of the! republic: he- 
tween France and England; and attacked her 
joĩntiy: and how the fovertigrity * 
* 4 © + A NO 
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of Holland, in favour: of the Prince of Orange, Cu AB. 
nephew to King Charles II. was one of the IV. 

pPoines of ſatisactiom which exadtted from 
the republic. He reminded them, that Eng- 1742. 


own r arms, and to elevate on thoſe ruins 
the naval force and commerce of England; and 
inferred, that it was not now. more difficult for 
England, to engage the republic to make ſuch 
efforts, as were beyond her ſtrength, and which, 
conſequently, could have no other tendency than 
her deſtruction : concluding, from fuch recapi- 
tulations, that a cloſe union was requiſite betueen 
France and the lic, as it was the only 
counterpoiſe, capable of preventing the Kagliſh 
from acquiting the abſolute dominion of the ſea. 
But, if the partial Dutehman had been leſs ſevere 
in his reflections, he might, with à greater de- 
cency; have thrown a more flagtant odium on 
the Engliſn, by tecollecting the opinion of the 
celebrated De Wit, delivered to Sir Wilham 
Temple, in one of their conferences on negoci- 
ating the triple league; in which the Britiſh ame 
baſſador met with many difficulties, and tot 

which De Wit thaught himſcif authoriged to ſay, 
% That the unſteadineſs of councils. in Eng- 
„and, feemed a fatal thing to its conſtitu- 
„tion ; that he would not ju 2 
„% grounds, but from the time acen Eliza- 
* B 2 2 5 beth, 


be Conduct of the Powers of Europe, 


Paz © beth, there hadl been 4 perpetual fluftuation 
III. in the conduct of England, with whom it was 
& not poſſible to take meaſures for two years to- 


1742. 4 nr 


O the arrival of the Britiſh troops in Flan- 
ders, M. Van Hoey was greatlyMWiſappointed ; 
as he imagined the reſolution of the States, not to 
enter into a war with France, would have pre- 
vented this embarkation: but when he found 
the Britiſh miniſtry perſiſted in their reſolutions, 
he freely and copiouſly expatiated on their con- 
duct; informing the Greffier Fagel, that it was 
apprehended at Paris, that the reaſons inducing 
the Engliſh to a firm adherence in proſecuting 
their deſigns, were, To hinder the Queen of 
Hungary ſrom making peace, by giving her 
*« ſome real aſſiſtance, in hopes of engaging the 
( republic at laſt; becauſe the ſafety and intereſt 
of the Engliſn required that the war ſhould 
6 ſtill be continued. To have, by means of 
te the war in which they would involve the re- 
6 public, an opportunity of preventing her from 
F* extending her commerce, an object which had 
* been always the alpha and omega of their po- 
* licy. That in caſe they ſhould not be able, 
te by this embarkation, to engage the republic 
in a war; they might, at the worſt, make it 
a pretence for laying hald of Oſtend, by way 
5 of a pledge. That labouring to bring about 
$5 a general war againſt France, was the beſt 
way of making court to the whole Engliſh 
0 nation; for, according to their notions, this 
as magnanimity, and the very height of he- 
$ roiſm, with which the new miniſtry had ſet 
out, and by talking loud of their viſible ad- 
++ vantages, they eaſily gained the hearts of the 
1 4 9 916 3 ek d ae 
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” neople, who paid ths tones wichiche: geaeſtCyap,” 
« chearfulneſs. .. IV. 


Such repreſentations as 3 l not fail — 
of favouring the views of Cardinal de Fleury, 1742+ 
and his proſelyte Van Hoey, in the aſſembly of 
the States; minds already prepoſſeſſed with the 
ſtrongeſt partiality to France, and averſion to 
England, wanted little ſeducement to L 
their ſentiments in favour of the corrupting pow- 
er, and prejudicial, to 150 n views of * 
other. * 


Tur Dutch, however: penurious, 3 
crative their deſigns, however inclined: to vena- 
liry, or  allured by the corruption of France; 
were yet, at this time, far from being totally 
degenerated from the bravery and integrity of 

their anceſtors. Though the luſt of unmoleſted 
commerce, might be the predominant principle 
with ſome z though others might be unwilling to 
have their country engaged in a war, and ex- 
pls themſelves to the reſentment of a powerful 
hbour, when another * appeared ready 

0 their battles and defend their barrier: 
— others might be ſordidly and fatally at- 
tached to the intereſt of France, and neglected 

| every,adyantage of their republic: yet, M. Van 
| Haren, amidſt the variety of opinions that con- 
fuſedly reigned in the aſſembly of the States, 
found | himſelf powerfully ſupported; by a band 

of generaus-ſpirited Dutchmen, pre- determined 

to oppoſe the artifices of France, and purſue the 
natural and obvious intereſt of their republic. 

The world ſhould not always judge of the gene- 

ral inclination of the Dutch, by the proceedure 

of their deputies; ſince. particular men, may be 
influenced by private views, to retard the deſigns 
which: the honeſt and impartial univerſally ap- 

4 r 


14 De Conduct of che Powers of Europe, 
Paxr prove the Dutch patriots, ſenſible of this truth, 
III. expected every day would ſerve to defeat the 
= prejudices of the republic, and that the general 
1742. voice of the people would at laſt prevail, and-the 

ons and avarice of private men, give way to 
the intereſt of the public. Theſe worthy patri- 
ots were yet incapable of giving that affiſtance 
they thought requiſite to check the pride of 
France, and maintain the independance of the 
republic, by ſecuring a ballance of power: how- 
ever ſtrong their deſires were, however ardent 
their exhortations, to procure the houſe of Auſ- 
tria aſſiſtance ; this could not be ſpeedily effecł 
ed: the determinations of large aſſemblies are 
always flow, but with much more difficulty muſt 
any reſolution be formed in the aſſembly of the 
united provinces, where it muſt be the joint act 
of the whole community, every individual hav- 
ing a negative voice, and where unanimity alone 
can make a deciſion obligatory; and wherever 
this is the form of government, as it is both in 
Holland and Poland, the State lies at the merey 
of every man who has a vote in its councils z and 
the corruption, the folly, or the obſtinacy of 
one, may impede or fruſtrate the moſt impor- 

tant deſigns,” lay his country open to the inroads I 
of an enemy, diſſolve the moſt ſolemn-alliances, 
and involve a nation wmiſery, 0979: 00 - 
As the States were now potently armed, viſi- 
bly able, and gradually inclining to join their 
forces in the general quarrel againſt the violators 
of the pragmatic ſanction; the Marquis de Fene- 
lon, the French ambaſſador at the Hague, ex- 

erted all his talents to circumvent every endea- 

vour of the Britiſn ambaſſador, that tended to 
influence the States General towards the aſſiſtance 
of the houſe of Auſtria; this —— 5 
208) | phew 
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tes to the celebrated Archbiſhop/of Cambray, Cas, 
author of Telemachus, and being a miniſter of IV, 
great abilities, and of the politeſd addreſs, he per> wy 
ceived; that among the Dutch, there were . 1742. 
of the 9 — — members of the aſſembly ena - 

it the magnanimity and firmneſs of 
the Queen of Hungary; that they were zralous 
or the general good of mankind ; concerned 
the liberties of Europe'; and convinced of the 
— the ambition, and the infolence of 
rance. Theſe members, too obdurately honeſt 
to be venally molified by the influence of France, 
convinced the ambaſſador of that crown, the 
gold of: Verſailles was too impure to ſtand the 
crucible: of probity, fixed in the uncorrupted bo- 
fom of a Dutch patriot at the Hague ; and of 
theſe there were really ſuch, who had long en- 
deavouned to rouſe their country from the floch 
of avarice, and the flumber of tranquility, to a 1 
and extenſive regard for the univerſal | | 
ines of mankind'; and were labouring in 
the general afſembly; to communicate that ar- | 
dour retich which they were themſelves mflamed ; 
and to excite that zcal for public faith, of which i 
their ſuperior knowledge ſhewed them the neceſ: 1 
I ſity. + This gave the Marquis de Fenelon a ſuſ- = 
| piciom of the mcreaſing-influence the Earl of Stair | 
was acquiring with the States; and he ſtrenuouſſy 
attempted to de feat his ſucceſs; particularly me- 
morializing' againſt the arrival of the Britiſh 
troops in Flanders: which the Earl of Stair fruf- 
trated, by declaring in the name of his Britan- 
nic majeſty to tite States, That the king had 
* no intention to give any diſturbance to France 
e by: this ſtep : his deſign being, not ſo much 
0 to aſſiſt the Queen of Hungary, though bound 
N 1 grant ber aſſiſtance, as to 2 
81 « the. 


16 The Conduct of the Powers of Europe, 
Pax r © the intereſt of his ſubjects, who had advanced 
III. „ confiderable ſums to her majeſty; and that to 

give a proof of his moderation and deſire of 
1742. „ peace, his Britannic majeſty was willing to 
c withdraw his troops from Flanders, provided 
% France, at the fame time, would withdraw 
her armies from the Empire.“??? 
Born the Imperial and. French ambaſſadors, 
viſibly perceived the Earl of Stair. would ſoon 
diſcountenance their credit at the Hague: his 
excellency had already declared to the regency, 
1% That his Britannic majeſty, in order to ſhew 
«© he had no intention of „ to him- 
« ſelf ſuch places in Flanders 5 ſhould be mort- 
« oaged to him by the Queen of Hungary, 
G 2 21 that 1 thoſe loves bud 
* conſiſt of half Engliſh and half Dutch troops.“ 
The Marquis de Fenelon employed all his inte- 
reſt among the members of the State, to reject 
every propoſition, and diſregard every overture 
made by the Britiſn ambaſſador: while Count 
Sinſheim, the e eee ambaſſador, gave in a 
repreſentation, © Deploring the melancholly con- 
dition of the empire, which he imputed to 
the obſtinacy of nn majeſty; al- 
« ledging, that the trahquiſity of Europe de- 
« pended on the States embracing the propoſals 
« of France, and accepting a' neutrality + and 
«© that, without entering into a war, or failing 
* in their alliance with the Queen of Hungary, 
* they might, by their powerful mediation, gain 
& a permanent glory, and ſecure the friendſhip 
of the emperor and his allies.” ““ 
On the 12th of July, the Earl of Stair and 
Mr Trevor preſented a memorial to the States; 
wherein after mentioning the reſortification of 
Dunkirk, and inſiſting that the States ſhould 
INF -* name 
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name com miſſaries to inſpect, in conjunction with C as, 
thoſe of Great Britain, the works there, they IV. 
inſormed their high mightineſſes, That in the 
* mean time they. might deliberate on the na- 174% 
<* ture of a peace, and conſult whether it would 
* .not be better to make a ſolid and laſting 
« peace for all Europe, than a proviſional one z 
* which, in all probability, would be no better 
„ obſeryed than the ſeveral treaties made with 
* France for ſome time paſt had been. That 
his Britannio majeſty had already taken his 
<< reſolution ; he deſired „but on folid 
* and durable terms. That his majeſty was 
<< perſuaded, if their high mightineſſes ated in 
„ concert with him, the court of | Verſailles 
*« would not fail to liſten to the propoſals which 
the Maritime powers might jointly make for 
ſuch a ; but, if it ſhould happen other- 
<< wiſe, the king was perſuaded, that the forces 
„ of the Maritime powers, joined to thoſe of 
< the ether allied powers, would infinitely ſur- 
< paſs; the French forces eſpecially 


der- 
„ing the preſent conjun&ure, wherein a war _ 
« muſt prove extremely detrimental to che 7 
„ crown of France.“ As the Briciſh ambaſſk 


dars improved every rtunity, to conciliate 
the Wn of the 5 they began to 

perceive a diſſipation of their jealoufies, an 
_ abatement of their fears, and 4 melioration of 
that inflexibilicy which had fo long ſteeled up 
the boſams of Dutchmen, from uniting in the 
common” intereſt of their natural allies. The 
| che integrity of France; 


of the advantages that might be drawn from 
Vor. II. C ttmis 
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Pax r this disjunction: they ſaw the Queen of Hungary 
III. able to defend herſelf every where; they found 


his Sardinian majeſty reſolved punctually to aſ- 


1742. ſiſt the houſe of Auſtria: the Dutch began to 


be convicted of the ſincerity of England, and 
found they might depend on the vigour and 

ſtability of the Britiſh adminiſtration; and this 
prevailed on them to diſcloſe their ſentiments. 
The inſtruments of France ſaw the diminution 
of their influence; and the friends of liberty, 
the republic, and the houſe of Auſtria, though 
they had not yet attained an entire aſcendancy, 


yet, at length, on the 8th of July, prevailed 


on the aſſembly to iſſue orders for an encamp- 
ment of thirty battalions and fifty ſquadrons, 
making 30, ooo men. After this encampment, 
the States were ſtrongly ſollicited by France to 
embrace a neutrality ; and by Great Britain to 
form a confederacy with the houſe of | Auſtria: 
but, whether from their own natural propenſity 
of engrofling the chief commerce of Europe, 
or from the ductility ſpread by the corruption 


of France, the republic ſtill avoided any real al- 


teration in their meaſures; remaining, like an 
artful coquet, feemingly fond and indulgent to 
both her followers, neither accepting of one, 
nor diſcarding the other. nn tl. 
WIIII the houſe of Auſtria was thus re- 
covering from her late deſperate condition, the 
miniſtry of Verſailles ſnuddered at the approach- 
ing danger, with which their defeated pro- 
jects had incumbered them: their braveſt troops 
lay periſhing in the extremity of Germany, a 
country the French ſoldiery always looked 
as a lion's den, where there was the viſible ſteps 
of thoſe that went in, but not the leaſt trace 
of any that returned. The Queen of Hungary 


* 
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was every where emerging from the deſtruction Cn Ap. 
that invironed her; her on troops ſufficiently: IV. 
reduced the arrogance of France, and ſtruck ww 
the new emperor with humility : in Italy, the 1742. 
king of- Sardinia repelled the ravages of the 
niards, and theſe troops ſeemed to be equally . 
abandoned with the French jn Bohemia; nay, . 
their ſituation appeared more deſperate, as the 
meaſures: taken by the Britiſh court prevented 
them from receiving any Aſſiſtance; for the 
Britiſh fleet failed uncontrouled, and ated vigi- 
lantly in the Mediterranean, denying any acceſs 
to the Spaniſh troops by ſea ; and the Britiſh. 
troops in Flanders, withheld any ſuccours from 
France by land, as they were obliged to draw 
the forces they could ſpare into the Low Coun- 
tries for their own ſecurity... | n Erie 
Tais unfavourable ſituation of affairs, occa- 
ſioned the deepeſt concern and anxiety in the 
miniſtry of France; and while the whole na- 
tion loudly vented their exclamations againſt the 
councils that had plunged them into their de- 
plorable circumſtances, their deluded monarch. 
was the laſt man, throughout all his dominions, 
ſenſible of the misfortunes of his army, his ſube | 
jects, and allies. This monarch was naturally 
free, diſcreet, -and impenetrably ſecret; pious, 
but above the weakneſſes of monkiſh credulity ; 
preferniag the repoſe and . pleaſures of life, to 
borious occupations: of a ſound judgment, 
and happy memory, and ſomewhat verſed in hiſ- . 
tory, eſpecially that of bis own kingdom; but 
through the want of education, ſuitable to his. 
dignity, he contracted an antipathy to buſineſs, 
and was entirely governed by his miniſters, par- 
ticularly the cardinal, who had been his pre- 
ceptor, and in his inſancy had gained an entire 
Ion TT. aſcendancy 


N 


Parr aſcendancy over him: his majeſty was not born 
III. with any paſſion for war, but rather of à mild 
wo and peaceable diſpolitionz he was of a bigh 
1742. N had much ſenſibility in ſriendſhip, and 


id not very patiently bear the thoughts of an 
ill treatment, or that the world ſhould entertain 
a mean opinion of him and his country. 

Canpinalt DB Fleury would willingly 
have till kept the king in ignorance of the con- 
dition of his forces in Bohemia. This miniſter, 
finding the potent oppoſition to his ambitious 

was defirous of promoting a reconcili- 
ation between France and the Queen of Hun- 
this he had ſtrongly, but ineffectually, fol- 
icited : at length he wrote a letter to Count 
Konighgs, preſident of the Aulic council at 
Vienna, dated the 11th of July 1942, by which 
he offered ſome private propoſitions for a peace 
but theſe were rejected, becauſe the — 
Hungary could have little on the 
fidelity of France, and choſe rather to truſt her 
ſecurity to the valour of her victorious troops, 
and the confidence ſhe repoſed in the friendſhip 
of her allies. This rejection of his propoſitions, 
gave the cardinal additional concern; he was 
conſcious it muſt be neceſſary to the intereſt of 
France, to inveigle herſelf inte the confidence of 
the Queen of Hungary, and he knew if the king 
was apprized of the danger of his troops, this 
ſcheme would be inſtantly fruſtrated by the im- 
8 of his majeſty, who. would not fail ta 
ſend a reinforeement into Bohemia, to prevent 
any diſhonour te the arms of France; therefore, 
the cardinal centinued to deceive his majeſty, 
while he uſed all his policy, but in vain, to ac- 
commodate differences with the Queen of Hun- 
gary: This behaviour was inconſiſtent wich that 
e probiry. 
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ity and ingenuity, for which the cardinal CAP. 

—.— ſo remarkably diſtinguiſhed, in con- IV. 
veying his informations to the royal ear; for tex 
king, immediately after his coronation at Reims, 1742. 

having heard it ſaid to his old preceptor, . That 

5 his majeſty was then to take an eternal farewel 

54 to the company of truth; the young prince 

aſked the cardinal, with great aſtoniſhment, 
Why? and having received for anſwer, + That 
4. truth was chaſed from the thrones of kings by 
6 flattery ;** the royal youth, in the moſt gra- 
eious manner replied, * For my part, Sir, I de- 
+ ſire you always tell me the truth.” On which 
the cardinal promiſed the king never to diſguiſe 
any thing to him; and kept his word more reli- 

ouſly than could have been well expected, from 
| — jeſt ; becauſe he conceived, that 
dating to | the moſt diſagreea ble truths to 
kings, is always a moſt evident mark of ſincete 
_— and true affection, for their ſacred per- 


/NoTw1THSTANDING all the policy of the 
cardinal, the king received information of the 
melancholly ſtate of affairs in Bohemia : this in- 
telligence was artfully conveyed to him by Ma- 
damoiſelle Mailli, bis favourite miſtreſs ; who, 
receiving a letter from Marſhal Broglio, repre- 
ſenting the extremity the troops were reduced to 
at Prague, left it on her table; not doubting but 
the curious monarch, or the jealous lover, would 

it: this: ſtratagem ſucceeded, and the king, 
in the greateſt agitation, immediately ordered ' 
the councth to aſſemble in his preſence; where 
the matter was debated : and che cardinal. de- 
cared his opinion againſt attempting the relief of 
Prague; and. ſince the court of Vienna perſified 
in thejr reſolution of * 
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Paar ers, he thought it more for the intereſt of France, 
III. to fuffer her troops to ſurrender on the beſt con- 
tw ditions they could obtain; alledging, that the 
1742. money expended in aſſiſting the houſe of Bavaria, 
was in vain to relieve a prince, who could not, 
or did not, endeavour to aſſiſt himſelf: but the 
majority of the council were of a contrary opini- 
on, and alledged, that the honour of France 
was concerned, both in relieving Prague, and 
porting the emperor: ſuch an opinion entirely 
| Coiacided with the inclinations of the king; he 
14 was impatierit to preſerve the reputation of thoſe 
i forces he had vainly imagined "invincible ; and 
vii p urged it to the council, to propoſe the moſt ef- 
| ſectual and inſtantaneous means, for accompliſn- 
| ing fo important an end: the council adviſed it 
as the moſt - expedient - ſtep, in ſo eritical a con- 
juncture, to order Marſhal: Maillebois to quit his 
advantageous ſituation in Weſtphalia, and march 
his army, with the utmoſt expedition, into Bo- 
hemia, for the relief of Prague; which was 
immediately reſolved” on, and put in execu- 
tion. 1 a nA P26) 
Tux gloom that had lately intercepted: the 
views of the French monarch, was now diſſipa- 
ted; the proſpect cleared up; and, with fear and 
aſtoniſhment, he beheld the unexpected ſcene. 
To diſperſe theſe fears, the miniſtry refolved 
that Marſhal Maillebois ſhould attempt to relieve 
the forces in Prague; and, when united, to re- 
tire immediately, with the whole army, into the 
dominions of France; becauſe they expected that 
the abſence of the marſnal, would give a proper 
| unity for his Britannic majeſty to renounce 
the neutrality of Hanover; a neutrality that they 
knew could be of no validity, becauſe arbitrarily | 
impoſed : they knew the forces'of PTY Pa 
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had been lately augmented; they conſidered the Car. 
Auſtrians, Heſſians, and the Britiſn troops in the IV. 
Netherlands, together with the Hanoverians, a.. 
one army, diſperſed in remote quarters, but in- 174. 
tended to be aſſembled on the firſt opportunity, 
and to act together when conjoined: they knew 
that when this happened, ſuch a junction would 
be capable of —— a formidable army; and 
they ay had their fears, that when ſuch an army 
was aſſembled, the Dutch would be readily in- 
clined-to concur in the confederacy, and reinforce 
them with an additional body, ſufficient to _ 
them able to act, or undertake, any thing. U 
theſe conſiderations i it was determined, to co 
the armies of France within their own ONE 
and then it was imagined, they would have no- 
thing to fear from the ſtrongeſt and beſt con- 
certed alliance that could be made, either with 
reſpect to the conqueſt of the kingdom, or the 
abatement of its power; and they were the 
more conſcious of this, becauſe, every war that 
had been hitherto carried on by an offenſive al- 
liance, had been leſs warmly puſhed by ſome of 
the confederates than by others, and as conſtant- 
ly terminated by the different parties ſubmitting 
to the ſeducements of France, and making pros 


a * peace. 
az French monarch was much diſatisfied on 
diſcovering the poſture of his affairs; and, attach- 
ed as he was to the confidence of the cardinal, 
he found that the great age and infirmities of this 
miniſter, rendered him incapable of ſtill continu- 
ing the Atlas of the ſtate ;; and, at the recom- 
mendation of the Cardinal de Fleury. the king 
appointed Cardinal Tencin, Archbiſhopof Lyons, 
and Count d' Argenſon, intendant of Paris, as 
= de to the Cardinal de Fleury, in the ma- 
J nagement 


— 
. 
Ge a n— ———— —_ 
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Par nagement of the ſtate, Cardinal Tencin was 4. 


III. 


bout fixty years of age, poſſeſſed of a great under- 


funding, an enterprizing genius, and the art of 


1742. 


fleet was detained from ſtirring out z and th 


perſuaſion in perfection. unt d*Argenſon was 
a perſon of very great knowledge in different 
branches of learning, and of a clear and pene- 
trating judgment. The Count de Maurepais 
had long enjoyed, and was continued in, the 
department of the marine, for which none were 
better qualified, as he had been much experienc- 
ed in that confiderable office, and was per- 
fectly acquainted with the law of nations, and 
the mathematics. Theſe miniſters were appre- 
henſive of an immediate rupture with Great 

tain, and endeavoured to eſtabliſh a formidable 
marine: orders were iſſued for fitting out 29 
men of war, and the regiſtered ſeamen forbid to 
enter into the mercantile ſervicez their Eaſt India 


pur in practice every prudential method 
could Eis, to beth a capacity of oppoſ- 
ing the dangerous deſigns, they apprehended 
from the alteration in the Britiſh miniſtry. 
Nos were the Briuſh miniſtry leſs 2 
unt in their proceedings, vigorouſly to p 
cute thoſe deſigns the French were equally pre- 
ring to circumvent. On the xgth of 1 
is Britannic majeſty went to the houſe of lords, 
and, having paſſed the bank act for rai 
1,600,000. an act for granting a milkon out 
the ſinking fund, for the year 1742, and ſeveral 
other acts ready for the royal affent, put an end 
to the firſt ſeſſion of the new parkament, by 4 
woft gracious ſpeeeh to both houſes, importing, 
% That he acquainted them at the of 
che ſeſſion, with his cadeavours to brig aboue 
«an accommodation between thoſe —_ | 
1717 66 . © 


og 


Wee inthe te Candle 


de whoſe union was moſt neceſſary in that critical Cn ae, 


% conjuncture; and that the treaty lately con- 


« cluded between the Queen of Hungary and 
«« the King of Pruſſia, under his mediation, and 1742. 


& ſo highly to the honour of Great Britain, muſt 
te undoubtedly produce the beſt conſequences 
<& to the common cauſe. That the ſucceſſes 
& which had attended the Auſtrian arms in 
« Germany, the conjunction of the King of Sar- 
& dinia's forces with thoſe of the Queen of Hun- 
„ gary in Italy, the preſent favourable diſpoſiti- 
on of the States General, and of other great 
* powers, were, under God, chiefly owing to 
te the generous aſſiſtance afforded by the Britiſh 
nation, to its ancient and natural allies z and 
te that theſe happy events could not fail to give 
c encouragement. to their friends, and to eſtab» 
t liſh the reputation of their ſtrength, and their 
« juſt influence abroad. That if, for the future 
t ſupport and defence of the Queen of Hun- 
« gary, and to reſtore and ſecure the ballance 
* of power, ſo particularly recommended to 
ce him by his parliament, it ſhould become ne- 
© ceſſary for him to contract new engagements, 
© or to enter into further meaſures, he relied 
© upon their zeal and perſecution, in ſo juſt a 
«. cauſe, to enable him to make them good, 
© That, in the midſt of theſe extenſive tranſacti- 
* ons, he had been, and ſhould continue to be, 
«< attentive to the proſecution, of the war again 

c Spain, with the utmoſt vigour z which was 

ic the greateſt importance to the trade and navi- 
t gation of his ſubjesz the encouragement and 
« protection whereof, ſhould be one of his prin- - 
te cipal cares. That the zeal, unanimity, and 
* patch, with tomy po 019% 4 I 
had given ſuch large ſupplies for the ſervice 

NN 
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Pr “ the current year, demanded his pardelhr 
„ thanks; and were freſh proofs of their duty to 
2 & him, ati of their concern for the true intereſt . 
1942. „ of their 9. 81 and rhe ſucceſs with which 


«© theſe ſupplies had been raiſed, muſt convince 
4 all the Gerl of the eſtabliſhed credit of the 
& Britith nation. Concludin „ that he had the 
te juſteſt confidence in the tions of his "wa 
de ple, which he ſhould not fall to cultivate 14 
s conſtant care of Wet hrs and 1 5 
de by promoting their and happine 
* Set Rig hobilith and 1 2 it be 
e theit en 5 in their e countries, 
& 19 make theſe his intentions rightly un- 

derſtood ; to calm and heal all animofities and 
# diviſions; to ſupport his authority and govern- 
we ment; and to preſerve the peace an good 
40 order” of the kingdom.“ Then the lord ch 


A 
dellor, Mu, his otter, prorogued the houſe, to 


16th of September. 

Hrs Britarifiic majeſty had looked on the trou- 
bles of Europe with that concern which 1 — 
Urtue inſpires; Ke had ſeen the ſuſſerings ö 
7170 of Hungary, with that bempalln hich 

always gs 8 to waghanimity oppreſſed; 
formed teten for her afliſtance, Which <ov- 
tage naturally incites; but with that 7 5 
likewiſe, and ſecrecy, whict Oh rience dictated 

e remettibered,; that tho ugh he was the 1 

of the Queen of Hong he was to "conſider 

1 as the. Ki by he Britain, and the 

roteftor of by de alteady . or 
| 5 wei ght of 'one oP nſive War; and 
4s not 10 ruin their orces in romantic 9 5 


ons, or [on their treaſures in granting uune- 
Ceflary afiſta ce to an ally that ſeemed Irrecovery 
ably loſt. "He therefore walted to obferve the 

event 


— 


— 
* 
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eyent of the war, and to diſcover whether the Cy av. 
_ inceſſant ſtruggles of the Auſtrians would be able IV. 
to throw off load with which they were op 
preſſed but he found that their ſpirit, however 1742. 


ardent, could not ſupply the want of ſtrength; 
he ſaw them fainting under inſuperable labours; 


and that though they were in no danger of being 
conquered by the valour of their enemies, they 
5 0 in a time, be wearied in their num- 


. His majeſty then knew, that by ſending 
them ſpeedy aſſiſtance, he at once promoted the 
intereſt of his people, and gratified his own incli- 
nations; he therefore ſupplied his Auſtrian ally 
with ſuch ſums as enabled her to levy, new forces, 
and. drive her enemies before her: with his infly- 
ence. he had created her uſeful friends, and re- 
conciled ſome of her potent foes. . But to ſecure 
the ſucceſs that the Queen of Hungary had al- 
ready obtained, and to take from the enemies of 
liberty all hopes of recovering the advantages 
they had loſt, his majeſty ” ——— His 

If to negociations and pecuniary ſupplies; 
he knew that alliances are always beſt ere 
when they confer ſecurity, or produce manifeſt 
advantage; and that money is not always equi- 
valent to armies: beſides, her Hungarian mu- 


jeſty. had requeſted that a Britiſh army might ap- 


Ee on the continent in her favour, becauſe 
e knew the reputation and terror of the Britiſh 
rms 3 therefore his majeſty acted openly in do- 
fence of his ally, filled Flanders once more with 
Britiſh troops, and garriſoned the frontier-yowns 
with the forces of that nation by which they were 
ined. Theſe troops, on their arrival ia Flane 
e e . _ 
mence ties agaialt the French yet the 
anifeſted the firm, 3 of his. Britanait 
2 mas» 


* 
— — 
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PazxT majeſty to ſupport the houſe of Auſtria ; they 


awed its enemies, encouraged its friends, alarm 


wed France, obliged her to keep her forces within 
1742. her own territories, made her apprehenſive of a 


deſign on Dunkirk, and, by drawing her forces 
near that quarter, kept ſo many troops from 
Either relieving her own army in Bohemia, 'or 
the Spaniards in Italy; beſides, by their ſituati- 
on, on the firſt opportunity, theſe troops might 
be reinfarced in ſuch a manner as to form a po- 
tent army. SEM K RI 
As foon as the Britiſh miniftry received intelli- 
gence of the defigns of France, to ſend the arm 
commanded by Marſhal Maillebois to the reli 
of Prague, the council immediately aſſembled to 
conſult what was the moſt neceſſary ſtep to be 
taken on this important occaſion; when it was 
determined, To aſſemble an army in Flanders 
4 capable of acting offenſively againſt the French: 
for this purpoſe there was already in that country 
16, ooo of the Britiſh troops, who could be ſoon 
Joined by the 6,000 Heſſians in Britiſh pay, and 
by 12,000 Auſtrians, which together would com- 
poſe a body of 34,000 men; but as ſuch a force 
would be * incapable of annoying the French, 
who could ſoon form 'a ſuperior army in Plan- 
dere, it was reſolved to take” another body of 
troops into Britiſh pay, to conſiſt of 16,000 men, 
and thereby to augment the army, intended to 
be aſſembled in Flanders, to go, ooo men. At 
this time there was, by the calculation of regi - 
ments, 23,00 men on the Britiſh eſtabliſhment 
yet, if theſe 16,00 men had been dedutted 
from theſe forces, there would then, if the regi- 
ments had been complete, have remained 7,000 
men to protect che country, and which would 
haye been not & man leßs than was maintained 
f | IT at 
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at home in the wars of Queen Anne; but, as the Cn J. 
regiments were extremely deficient, it was T. 

thought proper to raiſe he 16,000. additional . 

troops, as auxiliaries' from ſome of the foreign 1742. 

Princes or powers: Denmark, Pruflia, Saxony, 

anover, Holland, and Switzerland, were the 

only powers that could furniſh this force; and 

to the firſt three, and the laſt two of theſe, were 

many objections: the Danes were inclined to 

France, they had already broke through a ſimi- 

lar engagement with Great Britain, by refuſing 

- furniſh the 12,000 men formerly dase 

r, and were upon the point of engaging in a 
om of is Os which would ee all 

their force; the Pruſſians, if they could be pro- 
cured, were not to be depended on, from the 

inſtability of their friendſhip: the Saxons were 

too apprehenſive of danger from the power and 

deſigns of Pruſſia, to hazard its own ſecurity in 

ſuch precarious circumſtances, by lending out ſo 

many troops, when the King of Pruſſia was daily 

— — his armies: the Dutch could not be 


cited for this purpoſe, becauſe if they had 
found the Britiſh nation ready to pay the troops 
of the republic, they would not have done it 
themſelves; they would not have exerted their 
proper force, nor would they have been induced 
l with that alliance, which was one of 
the moſt principal reaſons for collecting ſo great 
a force: and as to the Swiſs cantons, it was im- 
poſſible to effect their march into Flanders, hav- 
ing above 400 miles to paſs upon the borders of 
the Rhine, expoſed to the interruption of France: 
therefore the — were the only remain- 
ing troops that could be fixed on; and as they 
were ſubjects of the ſame prince, i ptinee whom 
phey highly venerated, it was natural wore 
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Par they would be faithful to ſuch a prince, and 
III. would ſupport: his 8 with a zeal, which 
could never be expected from the mercenary 
1742. troops of any other foreign power. The troops 
of this electorate were now augmented, to 28, ooo 
men; theſe were full as many as the electoral re- 
venue could maintain at home, and greatly too 
numerous for that revenue to ſupport the one 
half of them abroad ; for the whole annual re- 
venue of Hanover does not exceed 456 6 
and theſe troops, while they detained the army 
under Marſhal Maillebois to compel them to ad- 
here to their neutrality, anſwered the end of an 
actual aid to the Queen of Hungary of 35,990 
men; but as. ſoon as the French were to quit 
their ſtation for other ſervices, if the Hanoverian 
troops were to continue in the electorate, they 
5 would then be of no longer uſe, and therefore it 
Vas requiſite to conſult in what manner they 
could be moſt advantageoully . put in motion by 
Great Britain, as the cſectorate was le 5 
maintaining them in the Feld. 1 
was reſolved, to take a body of — 
into the Britiſh Pay 3 à contfact vas concluded, 
by which theſe tropps were ſtipulated to conſiſt 
of 5,513 horſe, and 10% g foot, in all 16,268 
men; for which the Brink, crown was to allow 
2 of 392,697 f. $4. 3d. for the pay 
of the forces, * or Jevy. money 1 22 21 58. 
This article of levy :money, in treaties of chis 
nature, is always meant for the ſurniſning and 
completeing both horſe and foot, and when it 
became public, did — eſcape without ſavere 
ere. it being as an impoluion 
exacted on a falſe ca — — thoſe troops 
were not purpoſely naiſed in (purſuance; of chis 
eee were A 1 belore on 


other 


— 
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3 occaſions; but, conſidering the uſual al- CHAN 

lowances for auxiliar troops, though this article IV. 

of levy money may ſeem impro 5904 charged. 
r treaties, 


by a compariſon of this with fimi 
contract will appear in a very favourable = 
in other contracts, the cuſtomary charge for 
money, in almoſt every inſtance, is cightperon 
for each horſeman, ſixty crowns for eac ten | 
and thirty for each foor-foldier ; and, according 
to this computation, the 16,268 Hanoverians, 
furniſhed by this contract, ſhould have been al- 
lowed for levy money 171,796. 10s. which is 
32-48 31. 55. more than what is charged by the 
trat; and it is always uſual, in ſuch treaties, 
for the 1 A rince or power, to receive a 
early ſubſidy, firs other allowances ; wh 
this contract, was entirely remitted; and i 
infiſted upon, according to the proportion pela 
to the King of Sweden, who, Ho levy money 
and Pays received, for only 6,000 Heſſians, an 
annual ſubſidy o of 780 this, for 16,000 
Hanoverians, wou Apa amounted to near 
100,000 J. a year; and, though omitted on the 
preſent occaſion, this is an article which every 
orher Gexman prince had done, then did, and 
ever will inſiſt upon: and, to make this contract 
rs more favourable, his Britannic majeſty,” in 
clectotal capacity, conſented that their pay 
ſhould commetice only upon che day they began 
to march out of ches <orate; infiſting upon no 
terms, us to the time they hould' be retained in 
0A 4 % bogey . more favourable, 4 
corn plied wi — 
Tur 1 i were not apprized- ic 
1 of 95 oe * order their army 
879 2 Ne , when it was ima- 


gined 


ne: 1742. 
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Part; gined, too late, and too dangerous, to lay it bes 
III. fore the parliament for ſenatorial conſultation z 
as it 70 lie inconvenient to publiſh, at that 


the whole ſcheme of their deſigns, which 
might give the French an opportunity of fruſ- 
trating them. 


Tax chief objection that could be firſt ſtarted 
againſt this proceedure, was, as to the conclu- 
ſion of the contract, without conſulting the par- 
lament upon an affair of ſo important and deli- 
cate a nature. As to this, it may be anſwered, 
that though the miniſtry had received informa- 
tion, that. the French army was to quit Weſt- 
phalia, yet this information did not arrive till 
e Iſt of July, and Marſhal Maillebois did not 
march from Francfort, towards Bohemia, till 
the goth of: Auguſt 3, ſo that their march was 
only an uncertain contingency, and accidents 
might have intervened to prevent the executi 
of that project: and, when it was reſolved, in 
council, to take the troops of Hanover into Brit- 
iſh pay, a reſolution made only a few days be- 
fore the parliament roſe, it was natural to con- 
fider whether the conſent of the parliament 
ſhould not be demanded:;/but when it appeared, 
upon reflection, that to bring an affair of ſo 
great importance before the laſt remnant of a 
uſe of commons, after far the major part had 
retired . to the care of their private buſineſs, 
would be ſuſpected, as fraudulent, . and might 
give the nation reaſon. to fear, that ſuch meaſures 
were intended as the | miniſters were afraid of 
laying before a full parliament ; it was thought 
more proper to, defer the application to the 
next ſeſſion, and to venture nog the meaſures 
that were kn" Me full conviction of 
thi decem, This prooedure of the wine 


: 
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was requiſite if only to conceal their intentions Ca Ax. 
from the French; and when ever, in the inter- IV. 
val of parliament, it became neceſſary, from any ——w 
event, to hire foreign troops, the "buſineſs was 1742. 
concerted. by the crown, the treaty for the ſub- | 
ſidy agreed, and the eſtimates referred to parli- 
ament; the Britiſh, miniſtry, in this inſtance, 
acted. in conformity to all the examples, during 
the reigns of King William and Queen Anne; 
and, relying upon the benefit and expediency of 
their meaſures, . confidently purſued. them with- 
out any other ſecurity, than a conſcious rectitude 
of their own deſigns; expecting the concurrence 
of parliament, when matters could be more fully 
diſcovered, though ſenſible, that if the houſe of 
commons diſapproved their plan, that the Ha- 
noverian auxiliaries muſt return into their own 
country, or be ſupported at the expence of the 
electorate. Another principal objection to this 
contract, was, that theſe forces could not act 
againſt the head of the empire without ſubject- 
ing their prince to the cenſure of the imperial 
ban, a kind of civil excommunication; but as 
the late imperial election was obtained by force, 
and contrary to the conſtituent and fundamental 
om by. which the German government is eſtab- 

ſhed, whereby the emperor is to be choſen by 
the free conſent; of the diet, where every elector 
ſhould vote according to his own ſenſe; and this 
laſt election being obtained by a diet, in which 
the vote of Bohemia was ſuſpended, contrary 
to law and juſtice, and in which the reſt were 
extorted by the influence of a French army; 
for this reaſon, the Queen of Hungary ſtill re- 
fuſed td give the Elector of Bavaria the ſtile 
and. honours which belong to the imperial dig- 
c , be conidered the throne s fil eam, 
Vor. II. A e 
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ParT and required that it ſhould be filled by an unin- 
III. fluenced election: and for this reaſon his Britan- 
nic majeſty, as elector, conceived he had an 
1742. equal right to diſſolve his temporary neutrality, 


and attack the emperor, ' for whom he had only 
given a compulſory vote; and by his reſolution 
to employ his electoral troops to aſſiſt the Queen 
of Hungary, even in the empire, and againſt 
the emperor, ſufficiently deſtroyed any objection 
on that aceount. W - 
Warn this reſolution was taken, and the 


” 
* 


contract ſettled, it was inſtantly laid before the 


miniſtry of Vienna, for their deliberations and 
advice on ſuch an important occaſion; who, at 
ts ropoſed it as moſt advantageous for their 
ſervice, | that, when Marſhal Maillebois began 
his march into Bohemia, the Hanoverians ſhould 
follow, and act in oppofition to them: but, 
when it was repreſented to them that the Hano- 
verians had no magazines, and that the French 
would exhauſt the proviſions through the coun- 
try they were to paſs; that the French had the 
ſtrong town of Egra to | befriend them, which 
the Hanoverians could not have negle&ed, nor 
have taken; and that if the French ſhould turn 
upon their purſuers, and wait in ſome'ftro 

polt, they might oblige! them to ſtay and face 
hem in a country that they had left behind them 
in a ruinous condition; or, at the beſt, the Ha- 


noverians muſt have wintered far from home, in 


an impoveriſhed deſolate country, liable to all 
the inconveniences of a Winter campaign: theſe 
conſiderations induced the Auſtrian miniſtry 
to depart from their opinion, eſpecially, 
when they reflected of the ill-conveniences, 
and irretrievable prejudice, that à acei- 
dent to this body of troops muſt have 1 

2658 _ ** © *ohed, 
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oned, in the operations of the next year, by the CAB, 
impoſſibility of bringing into the field, or form- IV. 
ing, a ſufficient army, to deal with that fore _——— 
that might be brought into Flanders by the 1742. 


French. It was further repreſented to the Auf; 
trian miniſtry, that if it was poſſible, by means 
of the difficult paſſes, in the mountains of Bohe- 
mia, and by withdrawing the troops from Prague, 
to prevent the junction of the two French armies, 
only leaving a ſufficient force to form a diſtant 
blockade, and to diſtreſs the garriſon of Prague, 
that city muſt fall of courſe, the French muſt be 
dicheartened and confounded by their diſappoint- 
ment, and both their armies be ſurrounded by 
the Auſtrians, and expoſed to the utmoſt extre- 
mities ; while the Auſtrian allies, united in Flan- 
ders by the Hanoverians, would form a nume- 

rous, ſtrong, and vigorous army, that might en- 
ter into action, freſh, . and with infinite more 
weight, in the enſuing ſpring. After this point 
had been maturely deliberated in the Aultrian 
council, they agreed that the Hanoverian forces 
ſhould not kbllow the French into Bohemia: the 
Britiſh. councils directed the Auſtrian operations 
on this occaſion, and they felt che happy conſe- 
quence ;. for Marſha] Maillebois never could pe- 
netrate through the paſſes of Bohemia; the Au 
trian.army quitted Prague to meet him, leavin 

a a ſmall force to blockade the city; the army u 
der Marſhal Maillebois were miſerably butcher- 
ed and deſtroyed, by ſword and bange; white 
the garriſon of Prague underwent the moſt inex- 
preſſible hardſhips and dangers,  _ Nis 
..,AccoRDINGLyY, the Britiſh and Auſtrian mi- 
niſters iſſued the neceſſary directions, and made 
ſpeedy preparations for aſſembling the united 
army of Britiſh, A Hanoveflan and 132 


' th Pats + en 
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| PART fian troops in Flanders, immediately on the de- 
III. parture of | Marſhal! Maillebois from Weſtphalia. 
L—v—— The formation of ſuch an army in Flanders, was, 
1742. at this time, apparently neceſſary to keep the 


purſued from fortreſs to fortreſs,” and from one 


French in continual terror, and oblige them to 
detach, to that frontier, . thoſe troops, which, 
had they not been thus diverted,” would have 
been employed in the preſervation of their diſtreſſ- 
ed forces in Bohemia; and this was the only 
inducement that could ever engage the Dutch 
to enter into that alliance, becauſe, while ſuch 
an army was aſſembled in Flanders, the States 
would be no longer awed in their deliberations 
by a French army at their gates; and when the 
danger was. removed, it. might be well appre- 
hended, they would afterwards, embrace, their 
own ſecurity : and if the Dutch, in conſequence of 
theſe meaſures, ſhould be prevailed on to concur 
in the common cauſe, when the grand  confede- 
racy was once revived, and revived by the uni- 
verſal conviction of the deſtructive and inſatiable 
ambition of France, what might not the friends 
of liberty preſume to expect? Might they not 
hope, that thoſe haughty troops which had been 
ſo long employed in conqueſts and invaſions, that 
had laid waſte the neighbouring countries with 
ſlaughters and devaſtations, would be ſoon com- 
pelled to retire to their own frontiers, and be 
content to guard the verge of their native pro- 
vinces? Yes, certainly, NL friends of liberty 
might thus far raiſe their expectations; nay, they 


might go further, and hope that the French 


would ſoon be driven from their poſts ; that they 
would be forced to retreat to a more defenſible 


ſtation, and admit the armies united againſt 


them into their dominions; that they would be 


Ins 
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intrenchment to another, till they ſhould be re- CRH A p. 
duced to petition for peace, and purchaſe it by IV. 
the alienation of thoſe territories their former, 
ſucceſſes had diſmembered from other powers. 1742. 
But how deluſive theſe expectations! fallacious 

hopes! hopes only founded on the reflection of 

diſtant ages, when the glorious black prince, 

like a young eagle, perched on the creſt of vic- 

tory, in the plains of Creſſy; when the royal 

hero, that honoured Monmouth with his nativi- 

ty, like a lion, ravaged through the folds of 
France; or when the noble Marlborough ſwept 

them before him, like the miniſter of heaven, 
commiſſioned to draw the flaming ſword, and 

ſcatter a raging peſtilence among the ſacreligious 
Iſraelites. France, though not irreſiſtible, is 

now too potent to be reduced by the ſame con- 
federacy, with the ſame facility, as formerly 
ſubjected her: human force will never be able to 
accompliſh this, unleſs propitiouſly favoured by 

the eternal ruler of the world; unleſs directed 

by the | ſupreme diſpoſer of nations; unleſs con- 

ducted” by that omniſcient power, who _ beſt 

knows the intentions of princes, who alone- can 

defeat the ambition of tyrants, and ſecure the 
happineſs of mankind, ſo as to cement that ſo- 
ciety, he, before the creation of the world, in- 
tended for the repoſe of menn. 


* | 


CHAP. 


PART 


III. 
hal Thoring, never attempted to come to an 


1742. engagement; and Marſhal Khevenhuller was 


CHAPTER V. 


Continuation of the campaign in 
Bavaria: the taking of Cram : 
© motions of the grand armies, com- 
manded by Pzxince CHARLES and 
MaxsHAL MILL E BOIS: the glo- 
rious retreat of MaRSHAL BEILIE- 
1SLE from Px AGUE: and the junc- 
tion of the BIT IS, HAN OVE- 
RIAN, and HESS IAN troops in 
FLANDERS, _ ee wont 


HE 8 were Bil cnmclefing.; in Ba- 
varia: the Duke de Harcourt, and Mar- 


equally cautious of avoiding a deciſive battle, till 
the fate of Prague was determined. However, 
the Auſtrian General, on the 2oth of July, ſent 


Baron Trenck, with a detachment of 500 regu- 


lar men, joined with his own pandours, with 
four pieces of cannon, twelve pounders, and two 
mortars, to attack the caſtle of Dieſenſtein, 
where a whole ſwarm of huntſmen had _ 

them- 


| 
| 
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themſelves up, under the command of Colonel Car. 


Drakler, and Baron Schrenk, who was gover- 


V. 


nor of the diſtrict of Dieſenſtein; they uſing to. 


make frequent excurſions from this caſtle u 
the Avira parties, whom they had ited 
veral times, and afterwards inhumanly maſſa- 
cred their priſoners. Baron Trenck advanced 
to the caſtle, on the 22d at night, unperceived 


by the garriſon, and inveſted it fo cloſe with his 


pandours, that no body could come in or out 
without his knowledge. The night of the 23d, 
he brought his cannon forward, and took poſt in 
a new houſe belonging to the caſtle, ſituated 
cloſe to the | ditches; he then broke down the 
back walls of the houſe, and, having made two 


large loop-holes in the fore walls, planted two = 


pieces of cannon to play againſt the lower part 
of the caſtle: the baron likewiſe ordered two 
pieces of cannon to be planted upon an emi- 
nence, about 100 paces diſtant, on a battery 
erected for that purpoſe, in order to fire from 
thence upon the upper part of the caſtle, where 
the walls were very thin, and where every ſhoc 
muſt break through all the IE and 
greatly annoy the garriſon : as for the two mor- 
tars he directed them to be fixed behind a co- 
vered riſing ground, 150 paces diſtant from the 
caſtle; which was executed, and the mortars 
were ready to play oy eight o'clock the day fol- 
lowing. Thele diſpoſitions being made, the 
baron ſummoned the garriſon to ſurrender, but 
was anſwered at the mouth of ſix pieces of can- 
non, which came thundering out all together. 
Finding, therefore, that he muſt have recourſe 
to- compulſive means to reduce them, the baron 
ordered the Auſtrians to begin to cannonade. 
This they did very briſtely; and, early the next 
Hater morn- 


174. 
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PazT morning, made a large breach in the lower part 


III. 


of the caſtle wall, which was effected by the two 


pieces of cannon. Towards ſeven o'clock, the 


1742. 


cannon ot the upper battery had alſo made a con- 
ſiderable breach in the upper part of the caſtle; 
and the mortars, having thrown four bombs into 
the place, killed three men and twenty-three 
horſes. The garriſon, upon this, made a furious 


fally, intending to fôrce their way ſword in 


hand through the Auſtrians; but were ſo gal- 
lantly received by the pandours, that, after ſuſ- 


taining a conſiderable loſs of men, they were 


obliged to retire into the caſtle, from whence 
they immediately hung out the white flag. The 
firing having ceaſed on both ſides, the com- 
mandant came himſelf to the breach, and deſir- 
ed to ſurrender the place by ca itulation ; z this 
Baron Trenck refuſed him, inſiſting that the gar- 
riſon ſhould ſurrender at diſcretion ; which they 
at length complied with, having only the con- 
dition granted them of not taking away their 
lives. When the garriſon ſurrendered, there 
were 193 men remaining; and, as the provoca- 
tion they had given the Auſtrian troops had been 
very aggravating, Baron Trenck told them, 
they ſhould be therefore ſent to work upon the 
fortifications in Hungary, which they — 
fo, 
As Marſhal Maillebois was now preparing 

quit Weſtphalia,” on his expedition for the — 
of Prague, two abler generals were ſent to com- 
mand the French and 

on the 23d of Auguſt the Duke de Harcourt re- 
ſigned his command to Count Saxe; and, about 
the ſame time, Count Seckendorff aſſumed the 


command of the Bavarians: the latter of theſe 
_— had long commanded the imperial army 


againſt 


mperial forces in Bavaria: 


x 
4 


| a 
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againſt the Turks z and the former had acquired Cn ar. 


| great 
wards, 


utation in the Ruſtian ſervice z and after= V 
his rapid conqueſts in the Lom Coun - 


tries; attained the firſt military name in Europe: 1742. 


but. both theſe new, generals continued inactive 
on the Iſer 3 having orders to provide for the 
ſecurity ot their. trodps, as they might be able 
® join Marſhal Maillebois with ſo ſtrong a ro- 

- Mazxsral MailittBors began his. march, 
with: his forces conſiſting of 35,000 men, about 
the middle of Auguſt; and, on the 14th of 
September, the two. firſt columns of his army 
arrived. at Amberg, the capital of the upper 
Palatinate: while the marſhal was in his way 
to this city, the French and Bavarian army, 
making together 3g. 000 men, under the Counts 
Seckendorff and Saxe, quitted their Camp near 
Straubingen, in Bavaria, and arrived, on the 
iſt; of September, near Ratiſbon, thirty miles 
ſouth, of, Amberg; from whence they decamped 
2 and joined the marſhal in the upper 


As ſoon as this intended march of the French 
from Weſtphalia, was known at the court of 
Vienna 3 an expreſs was ſent to Prince Charles of 
Lorrain, ordering him to march, with the 
greateſt part of his army, to meet the French: 
this expreſs arrived, on the 27th of July, at the 
camp beſore Prague on which a grand council 
of war was held; wherein it was reſblved, to 
turn the ſiege into a blockade, and to march, 
with the greateſt part of the army, towards the 
upper Palatinate, in order to meet, and give bat- 
tle, to the Marſhal Maillebois. Upon this the 
inhabitants for two German leagues round 

were all obliged to retire, wich their 
Vor. II. F cattle 


— 
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Paar cattle; and effefts, to prevent the French, in 


III. 


— 
2742: 


Prague, from getting any ſupply: the Auftrian 
artillery and ammunition were ſent to places of 
tecurity ; andthe army, conſiſting of 44000 men, 
marched out of the trenches, on the 3d of Au- 


guſt, leaving Prince Lobkowitz, with: 16,000 


men, to carry on the blockade. The Auſtrians 
marched,” with. the utmoſt expedition, to Hayd; 
on the frontiers of Bohemia, where they arrived 
on the 11th: of September. Marſhal Kheven- 
huller, with the Auſtrian army under his com- 
mand, : alſo: quitted his camp, and began his 
march towards Bohemia, to join the army un- 
der Prince Charles, then maxching into the up- 
per Palatinate; and joined his highnels, at the 
e with 20, men. 
| Maxsn AL'KHEVENHULLER" ON biamatch: 
ing to join the army commanded by Prince 
Charles, left General Bernklau, witch 6,000 
men, to ſecure the poſſeſſion of Bavaria; and, 
in his way through the upper Palatinate, ſent 
Baron Trenck, with 300 croats, 140 pandours, 
and two companies of the regiments of BY orgatſch 
and Andraſi, to make himſelf maſter: of the 
town and country of Cham, and to lay them 
both under contribution. This is a large town 
of the Palatinate of Bavaria, ſituate at dhe con- 
fluence of the rivers Cham and Reger, twenty- 
five miles N, E. of Ratiſbon; and, at that time, 
was garriſoned by Colonel Kunigel, with a bat- 
tallion of life- guards, and two companies of 
grenadiers of the electoral Prince of Bavaria; 
who had thirteen pieces of cannon, two mor- 


tars, and forty-eight pop- guns. This proceed- 


| an ; nütuithdanding their am. been amongſt 


ing, ot Colonel Kunigel, was looked upon as 
contrary to the laws of war; becauſe he and his 


the 
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the capitulants of Lintz, had not only withdrawn CH AB. 
themſelves from their quarters in an open coun- V. 
try to a fortified town, but had begun, ſince 
their capitulation, to palliſade it; and, upon 1742. 


receiving intelligence of the march of Baron 
Trenck, had broke down the bridge that was 
over a branch of the river Regen. Baron Trenck 
was commiſſioned to deſire Colonel Kunigel, in 
an amicable manner to quit the town; and upon 
his refuſal, to uſe compulſive methods to drive 
him out of it. On the 27th of Auguſt Baron 
Trenck arrived before the town; and: ſent Capt. 
Baron Erlach, to the commandant, to complain 
of his hoſtile proceedings, in contempt of ſo ſo- 
lemn a capitulation; to acquaint him, likewiſe, 
with the nature of his orders; and to deſire him 
therefore, to evacuate the town. But the colo- 
nel, having received orders from the emperor 
to repel force by force, and not to abandon the 
town upon any conſideration, in anſwer to the 
meſſage, begged of the baron to allow him the 
ſpace of - twenty-four hours to conſider what was 
moſt expedient for him to reſolve: upon; imagin- 
ing, that in ſuch a ſpace of time he muſt receive 
ſome ſuccours from Amberg, which was not 
above ten leagues diſtant. The requeſt being 
complied with; the commandant diſpatched 
away an expreſs to his ſovereign: whilſt Baron 
Trenck took care to ſtation proper guards, as 
well on the Straubingen, as the Amberg road, 
and five leagues all round about the town. The 
twenty-four hours were now elapſed 3 during 
which time the baron had received repeated 
orders, from Count Khevenhuller, ta carry the 
town by force, notwithſtanding its being fortified 
with a double wall, and ſurrounded witi two 
branches of the river Regen. The day follow- 
than? F 2 ing, 
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Parr ing, about twelve o' clock, Baron Trenck eat 

HI. 4 drum to the commandant, to aſk him, once 
more, if he would ſurrender the town ? who. 
1742. replied, that he had not yet dined. So con- 


temptuous a treatment proveked the Auſtrian 
commander, who called out directly to his pan- 
dours, ordering them immediately to commence 
the attack z adding, that he would take care the 
commandant ſhould not cat his dinner in fecurity:: 
he then ordered three pandours to dreſs themſelxes 
in female apparel, and ſet fireto the ſuburb; which 
was only one ſtreet, conſiſting of about twenty 
Houſes; the three pandaurs obeyed their orders; 
and the two companies of grenadiers, who, had 
poſted themſelves in a kind of redpubt before 
one of the gates, to be ready for a ſally, ruſhed 
out directly from their entrenchmeat, thinking 
to quench che flame ; which increaſed: to a 
digious height, by means of a violent and 
continued wind. Baron Trenck, upon advice 
of their movement, inſtantly attacked them in 
the blazing ſtreet 5 and drove them back into 
their redoubts : then falling on them, with freſh 
vigour, ſword in hand, ſoon made himſeif maſter 
of the redoubt, and obliged them to retire into 
the town, with the loſs of ſeveral killed, and 
three pieces of cannon left behind them. With 
this cannon the baron erected a battery againſt 
the gate; and having planted his awn two ſmall 
—— of cannon in a redoubr raiſed on the 
Ratzenberg, be plied. the town, from thence, 
with a conſtant and regular fire. At length a 
ſmall flame of fre aſcended from the roof of a 
houſe, which the wind increaſipg by degrees, 
the whole, in a ſhort of time, was all in a 
combuſtion, During this conſuſion the pandours 
climbed over the walls; and the fire cantinually 
rg | | extending 
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Entendlng itſelf, reached at length to the Bava- CHN 
tian magazines, whereby their powder, gran& V. 
foes, arms, and the reſt of their ammunition, ven 
up all into the air. By this time there was 1742. 


f 


not 8 ſingle houſe in the town, but what was on 
fire 3 inſomuch, that the ſoldiers and inhabitants, 
ſeeing the impodibility of ſaving the place, re- 


for them tao effect, as the bridges over the 
Regen 
laid three 


rectly 


down their arms, to the number. of 77 men. 


The Auſtrians took eleven pieces of cannon, 


ſeveral colours, and got an immenſe booty in the 
— 1 the country round about 
| ing., 
ſtrength of the place and garriſon, brought in 
here their beſt effects, which were all equally 
diſtributed amongſt the Auſtrians, the baron & 
own ſhare amounting to 30, aco florins, and 
the meaneſt pandour had not leſs than 2, 000: 
the loſ of the Auſtrians was inconſiderable, but 
the garriſan had 200 men killed; and among 
the priſoners were the commandant, fiver.cap- 
_ tains; ſeven lieutenants,” and ſome enſigns : after 
weh dhe Auſtrians returned to the army. 7 3 
a | & PE 21 dien Dom 


* 
— 
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folved upon making their eſcape, which was diß. 


an opinion they conceived of the 
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PaxT' Tun Auſtrians, under Prince Charles and 
III. Marſhal Khevenhuller, being united at Hayd; 
w— compoſed" an army of 64, ooo men; and; when, 


1742. 


Marſhal} Maillebois was joined at Amberg by 
the French and Bavarians, under Count Saxe and 
Count Seckendorff, his army conſiſted of 70,000 
men. The French marſhal had poſitive orders 
to avoid comirig to a, battle, and to endeavour to 
effectuate a junction with the army under the 
Marſhals Broglio and Belleiſſe; who, by the 
Auſtrians quitting the ſiege of Prague, might 
have an opportunity of retiring from that eity, 
and had orders, on the 14th of September, from 
M. Amelot, one of the ſecretaries of ſtate, at all 
events to join Marſhal Maillebois, and bring back 
the two armies from Germany, ſafe and honour- 
ably: into France, Marſhal Maillebois, intend- 
ing to enter Bohemia, quitted Amberg; and, 
after making a circuit, on the 1th of September, 
entered Bohemia near Plana, arriving within 
three German leagues of the Auſtrian camp at 
Hayd ; who immediately held a council of war, 
wherein it was determined, to attack the French 
and Bavarians. The two armies were now in 
ſight of each other; and the Auſtrian! detach- 
ment, deſtined for the attack, was ready to 
march up to the French, when the attack was 
ſuddenly countermanded. The Auſtrians, on 


the 18th, made a movement towards the rear, 


to gain an eminence in the neighbourhood of 
Plana; which the French perceiving, detached 
a body of 6, ooo horſe and foot, to obſerve their 
motions. General Nadaſti, at the bead of 2, 00 
Croats and 1, 500 huſſa rag attacked this body of 
a and — them to fly with precipitati- 
on; but they: ſbon rallied; retreating very vegu- 
larly, and with little loſs, * 7 | 

; CNS HE 
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Tur F rench mar Mal turned to the left, and CR Ar! 
marched towards Egru, taking his rout through V. 
a: woody mountainous country; where it was ] 
poſſible to farce him to an engagement; and, 174% 
finding it practicable to prevent hazarding a bat⸗ 
tle, che marſdal ſe ſent Count Seckendorff, with 
all the Bavarians, and a detachment of French 
2 being 120 men, towards Bavaria, to 
take this opportunity of expelling the few Ayſs - 
trians, under General Bernklau, out of the elec 
toral dominiont. Prince Charles; being; appre: 
heofive that the garriſon of Prague would 
their way through the Auſtrians chat formed the 
blockade, ſent orders to Prince Lobkowitz, to 
leave only 4 or 3, 000 huſſars in the neighbour- 
hood of Prague to harraſs the gdtrifon, and to 
advante towatds:Pilkn with the treſt of his troops. 
In-theimean time the grand army moved after 
the French, and! were often ſo cloſe at their 
heels," that there. vs ſometies-nothjng but a 
ſmall river betwWern them; ſo that there were con · 
rinvaliſkirntiſhes] between derachtmevis from the 
two armies. was now entirely free, and 
the! gartiſon ba repoſſeſſed themſelves of Mel 
nick, OI NINO places; of which 
Mirfh4 Btoglio had! ſent intalligente to Mar - 
ſnal bois s [who ſoon aſtetꝭ received! fut: 3 
ther advice, that Marſhal Broglio had marched. 4 
with 12, 00 mety, from Prague, and was ar- 
rwedd in che circk bf Lebtmäritz, where he-poſts | 
ed bimſelf, and waited for the (arrival of Mar- 
ſha] Maillebois,. Ou this information, Marſhal 6 
Maillebois quitted his ſtrong camp at Pram: 1 
hoff, on the ach in the evening; marched all 
night and, un the | 26ch, artived, with his 
army, near Egm from whenge he continued 
his march to Ching. to facilitate his an. 
dug 1 wit 
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Part with Marſhal lis. The Auſtrians eloſely 
IH. attended Marſhal Malllebois; and the Grand 
wa. Duke and Prince Charles, perceiving his deſiga 
U7962\ to march from Egra, and knowing, that to mak 
their junction with Marſhal Broglio practicable; 
the French muſt march chrough ſeveral defiles'in 
the circle of Sazrz, between Egra and Leurma» 
rirz, they reſolved to get of thoſe paſſes 
and defiles. For this purpoſe they detached 

Seheral 8t Iignom, with 4 body of troops,” to 

join Prince Lobkowitz in the circle of Saat, and 

— Marſhal io from marching cowards 

;z While che Auſtrian grand army, inſtead 

of following Marſhal Maillebois directly to Egra, 

turned offs the right, and, by an extraordinary 
match, poſſeſſed themſelves: of all the defites and 
ges of the mouhrains, ' before Marſhal Mail. 

, who had made a forced march to Kadan, 
writ py but, wen he” found bhünfelf 
thus — by the diligence'of the Auſtri. 
am army, he abandoned his deſign of joining 
Marſhal Broglio, and returned back to 'Egra'z 
while Marſhal Broglio was to retreat to: 
wards Prague. From Egra, Maillebais 
paſſed through the upper Palatinate towards Ra- 
tiſbon, and from thence he marched and paſſed 
the Danube, about the beginning of N ber; 
to take up his winter quarters in Bavaria; but 
was © cloſely; followed dy the Grand Dake; 
Prince Charles, and Marſhal Khevenhuller, at 
the head of the Auſtrian army; who, on 
n the er in mg, 

n 
+ :Upon' the retreat- of Marltal Maillebois Gn 

Egra, the Marſhals Broglio and Belleiſle, leav 
1 garriſon of 1000 men at Leutmaritz, = 

"008 ſmall garriſons at ꝗq—— to 
rague 
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and were followed by the Auſtrian army Cnary 


under Prince Lobkowitz; who took the im- V. 
t poſt of Leutmaritz, made the garriſon —_ 


priſoners, and ſeized on very large magazines 
which were intended to be carried to Prague; 
the Prince, as he advanced, diſpoſſeſſed the 
French, and made himſelf maſter of all their 
out- poſts ; and, after their reduction, Wee 
the blockade of Prague. ä 
WuͥutrIx the junction of the French was thus 
fortunately prevented, by the prudence of the 
Auſtrian” commanders; the troops, left under 
the command of General Bernklau; in Bavaria, 
were expoſed to the more numerous French and 
Bavarians, under Count Seckendorff, who had 
been . detached by Marſhal Maillebois, before 
his march to Egra, to re- enter Bavaria, and diſ- 
poſſeſs the Auſtrians of all their fortified- places in 
the electoral dominions: The Count, having 
the Danube at Keilhim, on the unyth of 
tember, advanced towards Landſhut; he ſur. 
that fortreſs on the 23d, and carried it 
ſword in hand, the garriſon being made priſon- 
ers of war: after which he marched directly to 
Munich, to attack General Bernklau, who was 
then in poſſeſſion of that city. The Auſttian 
general, not having a ſufficient force to 
the im commander, retired from Munich, 
upon the 24th at night, and macched towards 
Paſſat, baving carried almoſt every thing that 
was valuable at Munich along with him. Mar- 
ſnhal Seckendorff entered the Bavarian — 
on the 2 gth, and then marched in purſuit of the 
Auſtrians; but General Bernklau took ſuch pre- 
cautions, that be: ſuffered very little, "beſides the the 
loß of 4 few waggons, in his retreat; and, ary 
rwing at Paſſau, pieched: 8 on ſuch advantageous 
. Vor. II. 5 G poſts, 
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Paar poſts, that ' Marſhal Seckendorff could neither 
III. venture to attack him, or attempt to enter Auſ- 
tra; which, by the poſition of General Bern- 


klau, was ſecurely protected. 1 11 
Tut French under Marſhal Maillebois, hav- 
ing paſſed the Danube at Ratiſbon, and the Auſ- 
trian grand army below Straubingen, the former 
were continually attended by the Auſtrian irre- 
2 who daily cut off great numbers of the 
rench. The grand duke, having received in- 
telligence that there were 800 Bavarians in 
Deckendorff, a town ſituate on the Danube, 37 
miles S. E. of Ratiſbon, on the 12th of Decem- 
ber, ordered Baron Trenck, with a detachment 
of his pandours, to march and ſummon them to 
ſurrender. The Baron marched all night, and 
in the day halted in the woods, ſo as to keep his 
march concealed, as much as poſſible, from the 
Bavarians; and the night following, making a 
forced march, arrived at Deckendorff two hours 
before day, on the 14th. He went _— the 
ferry, and attacked an out-poſt guarded by forty 
men whom he drove away directly, made five 
of them priſoners, and ſeized three large boats 
belonging to the ferty, laden with wine, brandy, 
and cheeſe. Baron Trenck was informed by the 
priſoners, that there were only 500 men in garri- 
ſon, amongſt whom were too Bavarian free com · 
panies; moſt of them deſerters from the Auſtrian 
army. The baron immediately inveſted the 
town, and kept the garriſon blocked up, though 
conſiſting of four times the number of his pan. 
dours, for the ſpace of four days; during which 
time, he held them conſtantly at bay: with feint 
approaches, attacks, and other ſtratagems, till 
the Auſtrian van guard, conſiſting of 6, ooo men, 
can up; when the garriſon ſurrendered at- dif 
6224] o II oven: 
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cretion: and there being ſeventy-three deſerters ca. 


in the town, they were all delivered up to their 


ſeveral regiments, and ſuffered that exemplary — 


puniſhmenr their crimes deſerved. | 

Tux French had been greatly diminiſhed by 
their fatigues, in endeavouring to paſs over the 
impenetrable mountains of Bohemia: this dimi- 
nution was greatly increaſed in their retreat, as 
they were conſtantly harraſſed by the Auſtrians, 
and to this was now added, the ſeverity of a cold 
and inclement winter. This army of | 58,000 
men, excluſive of the 12,000 under Count Seck-. 
endorff, thus miſerably butchered and deſtroyed, 
by ſword, famine, and hardſhips, were now re- 
duced to only 27, ooo; and theſe in perpetual - 
danger of ſharing. the ſame deſtruction, in a 
country already waſted by the e of friends 
and foes; and, thus environed by the Auſtrians, 
though they made a difficult ſtruggle tor their 
— yet were reduced to the loweſt n 


Tun court of France thus met with an unex- 
prtnd- diſappointment: an dition ſo fruit» 
— in which the lives of ſo many 

—2 of their beſt ſoldiers were ſo vainly 
waſted, gave the French monarch the greateſt 
concern and anxiety. This failure was attributed 
to the miſconduct of Marſhal Maillebois, as the 
—— of the French nation depended upon 
is effectuating the junction of the two armies, 
becauſe his force. was ſuperior to the Auſtrians: 
but, as this force was now ſo greatly inferior to 
the other, the French miniſtry. reſolved to ſend 
a more experienced general, to receive the com- 
mand from Marſhal Maillebois. - For this pur- 
ſe, they diſpatched a meſſenger to Marſhal 
Þrogi Jo, ordering him to make his eſcape from 


G 2 . Prague, 
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Paxar Prague, and repair into Bavaria, to aſſume the 
III. command of the army there: Marſhal-Broglio, 
on the 4th of November, diſguiſing himſelf in 
1742. the habit of a courier, made his eſcape. through 


Saxony, and, arriving in Bavaria, received: the 
command from Marſhal Maillebois, who was re- 
called and diſgraced, 11 4 ry 

GENERAL -BERNKLAU,,; having: joined the 
grand army of the Auſtrians, it now conſiſted. 
of 50,000 men; and Count Seckendorff, having 
joined Marſhal: Broglio, be had only about 
40, ooo men under his command: the two armies 
continued inactive till the 22d of November, 
when the Auſtrians attacked, and retook Land- 
ſhut, the garriſon, conſiſting of 350 men and 
ſixteen officers, partly French and partly Bava- 
rians, having ſurrendered priſoners of war. The 
grand duke, after the retaking of Landſhut, re- 
turned to Vienna, leaving the command of the 
army to his brother Prince Charles, under the 
direction of the great Khevenhuller. From that 
time, the two armies made ſeveral marches and 
countermarches, upon the Iſer and the Inn, the 
Auſtrians ſeeking, and the French avoiding a 
battle; ſeveral ſkirmiſhes happened, but nothing 
conſiderable was attempted by either till the 
goth, before which time Marſhal Broglio was 
reinforced by 10,000 French, and 6, ooo Bavari- 
ans, when the Auſtrian army inveſted and began 
the ſiege of Braunau, a town on the river Inn, 
25 miles S. W. of Paſſau, where Count Secken- 
dorff had left a garriſon of 3, 00 men. As this 
was a poſt of great conſequence, for covering 
winter quarters in Bavaria, it was reſolved. by the 
French and Imperial generals, to attempt raiſing 
the ſiege at any riſk. Upon the approach of the 
Auſtrian army before Braunau, the mie 
eG . S | ma 8 
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made a ſmart fire upon them from the cannon CA. 
of the place, which was well pointed. This an- V. 
noyed the Auſtrians for ſome time, till their, ww 
artillery coming up, they bombarded and can- . 1742. 
nonaded the place; and, 3 made a breach, 

a detachment of grenadiers, and other foot, was 
ordered to ſtorm the town. Baron Trenck had 
400 men under his command, all with cuiraſſes 
on, who were to commence the attack againſt 
the covered way; and the grenadiers were to 
ſollow them: but, juſt as they were advanced 
within forty paces of the palliſadoes, orders were 
ſent them to retire 3 which wh awing to an over · 
ſight of one of the Auſtrian generals, in an ac- 
count ſent to Prince Charles, of the advanced 
poſts of the French, wherein he had put a cypher 
of 12,000, inſtead of 1, 200, When mentioning 
ſome ſuccour that had been ſent into the gar 
riſon. In the mean time, the whole French and 
Bavarian army began their march, which they 
continued all night, and approached Braunau on 
the zd of January; whereupon the Auſtrians 
quitted the ſiege, and retired to their ſt 
camp near Schardingen. Marſhal Broglio 299 
his army in ſo bad a ſituation, that he was reduc- 
ed either to hazard a battle, in hopes of victory; 
or to behold the utter deſtruction of his forces by 
a thouſand miſeries: he therefore marched up to 
Schardingen, with a deſign to attack the Auſtri- 
ans in their camp; but, on reconnoitring it, the 
French — found they were too ſtrongly 
ſituated, and that the Aultrians had a better 
ſcheme to purſue, than to venture the fate of a 
battle, though they were above 12, ooo men 
ſuperior to the French and Bavarians: on wnich, 
tte armies began to ſeparate for winter quarters; 
he French and Imperialiſts in Bavaria, and the 
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Parr Auſtrians in upper Auſtria, Paſſau, and ſome 

HI. adjoining parts of Bayaria, of which they remain- 

w— i poſſeſſion ; ſo that their huffars had an op- 

1742. portunity to make incurſions i into we eletorate | 
the whole winter, 

Donn theſe operations in Bavaria Marſhal 
Belleiſle, and the garriſon of Prague, were ſo 
Cloſely blocked up by Prince Lobkowitz, that, 
after makin bis unſucceſsful ſallies, they had 
already ſoffered extraordinary \ hardſhips, and 
in all nn muſt ſoon have been reduced 
to the Jaſt extremity, if they had not been pre. 
ſerved by the prudence and vigilance of their 
commander; who had received further orders 
from the French miniſtry, to protect his army, 
and conduct it, together with that upon the Da- 
nube, ſecurely into France. Marſhal Belleiſle 
too viſibly perceived the diſtreſſes of his army, 
and exerted all his abilities to effectuate that re- 

. markable retreat from Prague, which will per- 
ate his memory, with an equal Juſtre to the 
moſt celebrated generals of his age. Though 
the ſeverity of the winter had rendered the roads 
almoſt impaſſable, yet this enterprizing com- 

mander, had 5d foritnd à plan to quit Prague; and 
as he conceived the higheſt propability of deceiv- 
ing the Auſtrians, and accompliſhing his ſcheme, 
he was determined to put it into execution, ra- 
ther than continue immured' within the walls of 
Prague, which was no more than a ſpacious pri- 
fon, the country rene N entirely exhauſted of pro- 
viſions, and the garriſon daily diminiſhing, more 
by the effects of famine, than from the ſwords 
of the Auſtrians. The French marſhal was too 
able a JE than not to diſcern that the 
whole ſucceſs of this ſurprizing enterprize, muſt 
entirely ** on the ſtricteſt ſecrecy of his in. 
tentions; 


* 
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tentionsz and he took ſuch circumſpect precau- CH AH. 
tions, as to have collected all the neceſſary pre- V. 
parations, without giving the leaſt ſuſpicion, not wv 
only to the inhabitants, but even to his own 17. 
troops, who neither of them entertained the leaſt 
ſurmiſe of ſuch an attempt, till it was put in exe- 
cution. On the 15th of December, every thing 
was in readineſs to forward the deſign; and, ſtill 
to conceal it from his troops, the marſhal gave 
out, that he intended to make a general ſally: 

in purſuance whereof, a quantity of ammunition 
was delivered to the ſoldiers, and all the horſes 
in the town were ſeized, and diſtributed to the 
reſpective corps. In the evening, aſter the gates 
were ſhut, orders were given to have every 
thing ready for a march on the 17th in the 
morning. He then projected two ſtratagems; 
the one, to prevent the Auſtrians obtaining im- 
mediate intelligence of his departure; and the 
other, to diſtract their councils, when they ſhould 
have advice of his march. With the firſt view, 
he detached, early in the morning of the 16th, 
fourteen ſquadrons of horſe, to reconnoitre the 
' country, as if a general forage was intended: 
and, to effect the latter, he diſpatched a courier 
with. a letter to Monſieur Deſalleurs, the French 
miniſter at Dreſden, informing him, that he 
had marched with part of his forces, and left 
Count Baviere, with a garriſon of 6, ooo men, 
beſides the ſick and wounded, who he expected 
would be able to maintain the place till May 3 
and this letter was contrived to fall into the 
hands of the Auſtrian general. At noon all the 
gates of the city were ſhit, and no perſon per- 
mitted to go out. At ten at night, a detach - 
ment, of goo men, was made from all the battali- 
ons, and poſted, under the command of Mor 
an | eur 
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Pax r ſieur Chevert, to amuſe the Auſtrians with the 

III. appearance of a garriſon, and to aſſiſt the ſick 
and wounded, who were upwards of $3,000, 

1742. All the reſt of the troops were immediately under 


arms ; and, atone o'clock in the'morning of the 
17th, Marſhal Belleiſle left Prague, at the head 
of 11, 00 foot, and 3, 200 horſe, with thirty 
pieces of canon, ammunition, and proviſion for 
twelve days; carrying away with him ſixteen of 
the principal inhabitants, 'as'' hoſtages for the 
ſecurity of thoſe that he left behind; alſo ſeveral 
waggons loaded with contribution money, and 
the richeſt plunder of the city. The French 
commenced their march with the greateſt ſilence 
and privacy imaginable, and continued it with 
the utmoſt expedition and diligence, the ſeverity 
of the ſeaſon would admit; the ſnow being, at 
that time, extremely deep, whereby the roads 
were rendered almoſt impaſſable. Prince Lob- 
kowitz had notice of this the next day, and im- 
mediately diſpatched his light horſe to ſetze upon 
the defiles of the mountains, purſuing them 
with all his huſſars, and four regiments of horſe's 
but the French gained the defiles before the Auſ- 
trians; and Marſhal Belleiſle, concealing his 
rout, inſtead of taking either of the great roads 
from Prague to Egra, ſtruck off by a way be. 
tween both, and was not ſo greatly incommoded 
by the Auſtrian huſſars, as otherwiſe he might 
have been, arriving at Egra in twelve days, af. 
ter encountering the moſt exceſſive hardſhips and 
fatigue, from the obſtacies of nature, amid de- 
ſolate mountains; e covered 
with ſnow in the day, and all the night ſuffering 
the rigour of an intenſe froſt. By theſe hard- 
ſhips many of the French deſerted, above 800 
men, and moſt of their horſes, lay 3 


- 
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| the ſnow, unable to proceed on their march; CA 


while a much greater number were cut to pieces 


or taken ee by the Auſtrian huſſars, who —j- 


continual 
greateſt part of. the French baggage, took all 
their artillery, and waggons loaded with the 
plunder of Prague.. Though the French loſt 
about 3,000 men in this hazardous retreat; it 
was univerſally allowed to have been executed 
with all imaginable prudence and reſolution; 
and that the French marſhal, on this occaſion, 
exerted all the bravery and experience of an ac- 
compliſhed commander. | el erg 
PRINCE Log KOWITz, n them 
for ſeveral days, returned to Prague on the 
22d; and on ſummoning the garriſon to ſurren- 
der, a conference, with the commandant Mon- 
ſieur Chevert, enſued; who demanded that all 
the general officers, beſides thoſe of the garriſo 
and the garriſon, and all belonging to it, ſhoulc 
march out with theit baggage, and all the hon- 
ours of war, without being ſubje& to any fort - 
of reprizals z which was refuſed ; but, on the 
26th, a capitulation was ſigned, whereby it was 
agreed, That ſuch of the garriſon, as were 
6 jn a condition to march, ſhould retire to Egra; 
« but that all the ſick ſhould remain priſoners 
« .of war. That all the effects belonging to 
e the Emperor and the French King, ſhould + 
5* be conſigned to the Queen of Hungary ;. but 
«« that the equipages belonging to the officers, - 
& ſhould * medled with ; and that it ſhould - 
ebe free for all the Imperial and French offi» 
«« cers, who were priſoners. of war, and upon 


.. bs” pp 


« their * in Prague, to march out with the 
1 garriſon.““ In conſequence of this capitula - 
tion, the French evacuated the citadel on the 
Vor. II. A 


y harraſſed their retreat, and ſeized the 1 742% 
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Part 28th; and the garriſon, conſiſting of 1,200 
III. men, marched out, on the 2d of January, leay- 


ing upwards of 2,500 fick and wounded prifo- 


1742, gers behind them; and were conducted to 


ra, 
from whence Marſhal Belleiſle ſent back the ſix- 
teen hoſtages he had carried from Prague. 

Taz Queen of n ſaw her capital 
of Bohemia, abandaned by the French and Ba- 
varians; and the whole kingdom was ſoon after- 
wards free from thoſe invaders, that had laid 
waſte and turned the whole country into a miſe. 
rable ſcene of poverty and devaſtation. Mar- 
ſhal Belleiſle having halted awhile at Egra, and 
having ſent the remainder of his baggage to- 
wards Amberg, ſet out from Egra with the ſur. 
vivors of his army, on the zoth of December; 
and entering the Bavarian Palatinate, took up 
his quarters near the river Naab: while Count 
Saxe, with a detachment of 10,000. French, ad- 
vanced from Deckendorff on the Danube, to 
Gravenau on the confines of Bohemia ; at the 
fame time a body of French horſe took poſt at 
Cham and Neuperg; and Marſhal Belleiſle, 
—— joined by Hoey theſe detachments conti- 
nyed his rout through the circle of Franconia 

rrived at Spires, and; ſoon afterwards enter 
France. Awe " | 
_ MansHar BELLEISLE, as a reward for his 
zeal and fatigue, was highly inticled to the fa- 
vour of the French monareh; but on his arrival 
at Metz in Lorrain, he received, n the 
. royal order to defer rd rok to Paris; though 

he ſoon after was permitted to make his appear- 


* 


1705 at cpurt, where he met with ſo cold and 
different à reception, that he immediately re- 
treated inch the country, The true reach of 
fuß, | might probably ariſe from the e e 
I den 


* 
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ment of the king; who, finding the general Cn 
diſcontent of his Dr occaſioned by the ill 9 
ſucceſs of his arms; and from his natural im pa- 
tience on hearing the leaſt imputation of dif. 1742. 


* 


honour thrown upon his troops, was incenſed 
againſt Marſhal Lelleile, as the original projec- 
tor of a ſcheme, now ominouſly preſenting the 
moſt diſmal apprehenſions, to thoſe, who had 
formed from it the moſt unlimited hopes that . 
vanity or ambition could ſuggeſt. Indeed, the 
French nation had juſt reaſon to murmur at the 
event of this expedition, for which ſuch immenſe 
ſums had been ſquandered in all the courts of 
Europe; and from which, out of two great ar- 
mies, amounting. together to more than 70,000 
men, not more than 20,000 had the felicity to 
ſee their native foil again; beſides, the few that 
ſurvived the end Rüge they had ſuſtain- 
ed, brought back rather weakneſs to their king, 
than ſecurity to his frontier ; filling his wretched 
( ſubjects with grief, dejection of ſpirit, deteſta- 
tion of ſuch ambitious views, and terror at the 
miſeries they had endured z which every man, 
capable of bearing arms, by the abſolute power 
of their government, and the diſtreſs of their 
affairs, ſaw himſelf likewiſe hourly in danger to 
undergo, | | 
WHILE the French were thus expelled from 
the kingdom of Bohemia; the dominions of her 
Hungarian majeſty in Flanders were ſecurely 
protected by the aſſiſtance of his Britannic ma- 
jeſty. For, immediately on the march of Mar- 
ſhal Maillebois from Weſtphalia to the relief of 
Prague, purſuant to the reſolutions agreed on 
between the miniſtry of London and Vienna, the 
Hanoverian troops, conſiſting of 16,268 men, 
began their march from Hanover, on the 310 
S IIA WY e 
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Pax r of Auguſt, and paſſed the Weſer, in their way 


to Flanders; for which country the 6,000 Heſ- 


ans, in Britiſh pay, began to move about the 
1742. fame time; theſe two bodies of troops obtaining 


a free paſſage through all the territories of the 
reſpective princes and ſtates in their way, except 
the Biſhop of Liege, and joined the Britiſh forces 
at Bruſſels, about the middle of October; near 
which city they encamped, and formed an ar- 
my of 38,000 men. As the arrival of his Bri- 
tannic majeſty was expected in Flanders, to 
take upon him the command of this arthy ; 
12,000 Auſtrians were draughted from the gat» 
riſons of Mons, Charleroy, Aeth, Dendermonde, 
and Luxembourg, with an intention to augment 
the Britiſh army to 50,000 men. This alarmed 
the French; who, on the krſt appearance of 
the Britiſh troops in Flanders, had openly com- 
pleted the fortifications of Dunkirk ; and ex- 
petting, if his Britahnic majeſty ſhould take the 
command of the forces, that he would certainly 
beſiege Dunkirk ;' this obliged them to form a 
camp in that neighbourtiood of 20, ooo men, 
and thereby prevented them from ſending any 
ſuccours to the Spaniards in Italy; and their ap- 
prehenſions of an attack in the Low Countries, 
was the chief reaſon that made the French ſo im- 

tient for the return of the army, commanded 

y Marſhal Belleiſle. PE. 

To attack the French in the Low Countries, 
according to- the opinion of the great Duke of 
Schomberg, is the ſame thing as ſeizing a bull 
by the horns; yet the French were, at this time, 
ſenſible of the weakneſs of their frontiers, and 
trembled for their ſecurity. ' By the great re- 
duction of their troops and finances, the French 
miniſtry would have been eager to recover 1 

| 5 EY Ar: 
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and gain à reſtoration of ſtrength, by conclud- Cn 
ing a temporary peace between the Emperor and 


her Hungarian majeſty; but they were ſuſpici we 
dus ſuch a favourable tranſaction could not be 1742. 


accompliſhed; for the miniſtry of Verſailles had 
received information, that the Duke d' Arem- 
berg, commander of the Auſtrian forces in the 
Low Countries, being perfectly acquainted with 
the pretended moderation of the court of France, 
had induced the court of Great Britain to take a 
reſolution, with reſpect to attacking ſome of the 
frontiers of France, by making it apparent, that 
there being no longer any queſtion about pre- 
ſerving all that belonged to her Hungarian ma- 
jeſty, there was no other way of protracting the 
war, than by making her hope that her troops 
might gain other advantages, and eſtabliſh her 
in a better condition to exact the maſt favourable 
terms from her dejefted enemies; but as theſe 
hopes were incompatible with her force, there 
would ſtill remain no other ſtep to take, but an 
immaterial peace, at leaft, if England ſhould re- 
fuſe, by the junction of her troops in Flanders, 
to put 1t in the power of her Hungarian majeſty, 
totally to ruin thoſe of France in Bavaria, and at 
Egra in the corner of Bohemia, where General 
Feſtititz had blocked them up, and deprived 
them of any ſupplies of proviſion, The French 
miniſtry were informed, that, upon this repre- 
ſentation of the Duke d*Aremberg, his Britannic 
majeſty had conſented to this laſt project, or ra- 
ther to that of penetrating into the heart of 
France, by Lorrain or Champagne, without lay- 
ing down his arms, till the Elector of Bavaria 
was forced to abdicate the imperial throne in fa- 
your of the grand duke, and till the Queen of 
Hungary was put in poſſeſſion” of Alface * 
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Parr Lorrain, ot obtained ſome augmentation of he 
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dominions; equivalent thereto, The French had 
further intelligence, that the Hungarian queen 
had, on her ſide, allo engaged, that as ſoon as 
this ſhould be effected, ſhe would be content to 
leave the duchies of Parma and Placentia, and 
ſomething more, if it was neceſſary, to the dif- 


| poſition of Great Britain; to the end, that by 


Ang theſe dominions to Don Philip, the 
ngliſh might obtain either ſettlements. in the 
Spaniſh Weſt Indies, or ſuch, new advantages in 
trade, as the Britiſh court ſhould think proper 
to accepft. SF, | 
Bur however advantageous ſuch a- ſcheme 
might appear at this particular time, it was eaſily 
foreſeen, that the future conſequences muſt na- 
turally tend to draw the armꝭ of France into 
thoſe parts, where ſhe would ſoon be too power- 
ful for the Britiſh and Auſtrian troops; and, from 
auxiliaries, engage the Britiſh nation as princi- 

Is, in a de ive land war: though there 

ere other, and ſtronger objections, againſt the 
commencement of ſuch an enterprize; of which 
the length of the march from Flanders into Ba- 
varia and Bohemia, the rigour of the ſeaſon, and 
the difficulty of finding proviſions in a march 
where they had not any; magazines, were not 
the leaſt 3 beſides, endeayouring to oblige the 
emperor to abdicate, was in effect, a declaring 
war againſt the whole empire, and might draw 
upon the Queen of Hungary, the arms of Pruſ- 
ſia, which France would not fail to follicit on 
ſuch an opportunity, notwithſtanding the treaty 


of Breſlaw; and, of whom it was to be appre- 


hended, that though he would ſit quiet while 
the war was carrying on in Germany with equal 
advantages, and conſequently with equal dimi- 

dts nution 
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nution to all parties; yet, if it ſhould ſo happen, Ca AT. 
that one of t 1 855 and eſpecially the houſe 0 
of Auſtria, ſhould incline the ballance a little 
too much on her ſide, he would immediately 1742. 

ut an end to the war by an armed mediation; 
and that, for the ſame reaſon, he would never 
admit the houſe of Auſtria to poſſeſs itſelf of the 
dominions of Bavaria, much leſs of the imperial 
crown, | 

Tux French miniſtry ated with the greateſt 
ſecurity, and begun to fortify Givet, .Philipville, 
Avennes, and Ractoi, where they put ſtrong 
garriſons, and laid up great magazines: while 

he Earl of Stair quitted his negociation at the 

ague, and arrived at Ghent on the 27th of 
November; on which the Auftrian troops began 
to defile towards Luxemburgh; and the raut of 
the Britiſh, Hanoverian, and Heſſian forces, 
were determined. But the French miniſtry were 
ſoon relieved from, their anxiety, having been 
informed by M. Buſſy, their ambaſſador at Lon- 
don, that his Britannic majeſty's voyage to Flan- 
ders, and the meaſures concerted 5 commenc- 
ing operations, were entirely laid aſide for this % 
campaign; becauſe the Dutch threatened to de- 
clare againſt thoſe who ſhould ſtrike the firſt 
blow in Flanders: and they afterwards: found + 
the expedition was abſolutely vaniſhed ; for the 
confederate army, without effecting any thing, 
were ordered into winter quarters; the Britiſh 
and Heſſians in Flanders, the Auſtrians in Lux- 
emburgh, and the Hanoverians in the county 
of Liege, without ſeeking the permiſſion of the 
Buße ; who had preſented a proteſt to the impe- 
rial diet at Francfort, e their paſſage from 
Hanover through his territories; and the troops 
nnn ̃ Lb 
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Pa x r continued in their quarters, being in readineſs to 

III. march in the ſpring, where it ſhould appear moſt 
—— es for. e abe Ee of ag. 


age 
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CHAPTER VL. 


Neflackiens on the gr Antek F 
of the AVUSTRIAN: dominions: in 
Ixalv. Proviſional treaty con- 
dluded between their HunGar- 

ax and SaAnDNIAN majeſties; 
and the kane in Ir av. 


22100 


Cnay. F (HERE is 0 injuſtice, no abſurdity, 
VI. which ambition, when united with power, 
ul not both commit and juſtify. Hiſtory fur- 
2742. niſhes no inſtances, of nations plunging i in a war 
upon the principle which the Spaniards had lat 

year traniported an army to invade the Auſtrian 
dominions in Italy, and revive the ancient king- 

dom of Lombardy, in favour of the ſecond In- 

fant Don Philip:, but to claim a, ſovereignty for 

ſuch a prince, to the prejudice of another fami- 

ly; BY in defiance, of the moſt ſolemn png, | 

to endeavour. at making an eſtabliſhment fn 7 

him, by force of arms, was a ſtretch reſe 


-- 
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for thoſe, times that ſaw the heireſs; of Farneſe Cu av. 
upon the throne of Spain. Don Philip was in VI. 
the 20th year of his age, wheh, on the 25th f 
| 9 1739, he was married. to the Priocck 1742, 


Elizabeth, the eldeſt daughter of France: 
was already High Admiral of Spain, a poſt, 
that in his hands, might be thought fufficiencly 
s younger ſon, Tag brother, of a 
great z when, u marriage, and 
the death of the — VI. —— 
tious project was formed: of creating him a ſove- 
reignty, out of thoſe very dominians, which, 
a few years before, had been guaranteed, whole 
and entire, to the houſe of Auftria: beſides the 
crown of Spain, to which Don Ferdinand, bis 
eldeſt paternal brother, was the indiſputable heir; 
he already ſaw Don Carlos, his elder brother of 
the whole blood, in po (&6ion of the crown of the 
Two Sicilies : the — had amply provided for 
his younger brother, Don Lewis, in the cardi- 
nalate of Bourbon, and by his election to the 
two opulent biſhopricks of Toledo and Seville, 
which affarded a princely revenue: and when 
three of the ſons of Spain were thus provided for, 
their mother was not content that the fourth 
ſhould remain without a ſovereignty; though 
the pteferments he might have obtained in 

and France, would have ſupported his 
dignity; where, in all human probability, he 
= be certain of always living the ſon, ar the 

rother: n · law, of the reigning monarch. 
WrATEvER claim in Italy, or elſewhere, his 
Cartialic majeſty had to the ſucceſſion of 41 

Emperor Charles VI. that claim, if any co 
de admitted, muſt have deſcended to his eldeſt 
- for Ferdinand: in like manner, if the ſons of 
the queen 4 in her _ as niece tes 


N Vor. 1 
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Parr of the late Duke of Parma, any claim to the 


III. 


Farneſe ſucceſſion of Parma and Placentia, that 


E——chim muſt have devolved to his Sicilian majeſty, 


1942. 


as the elder brother of Don Philip. But, if 1 it 
inſiſted on, that the moſt facred right can be 
alienated, the alienation” made by the infanta, 
confort of Lewis XIV.” and great-grandmother 
to the preſent- race of Spaniſh princes; ought to 
have been effectual; ſince no inſtrument was 
ever executed, or ratified, with more ſolemnity; 
and, admitting this, none of the houſe of Bour- 
bon could have any right to poſſeſs the leaſt part 
of the ſucceſſion of Charles IT. the late King of 
Spain, and Philip V. muſt be conſidered as an 
ufurper. And i. after all, it had been urged, 
that 0 the right of Philip v. though long diſputed, 
was at length aloe d the treaty of 172 1, by 
the Emperor Charles 'vi and from that time, 
at leaſt, Philip became legal poſſeſſor: yet, ad- 


mitting all this, it is by no means apparently ſuf- 


ficient to ſupport the claim of his children in 
Italy: for the ſame public acts which recognized 
Philip for King of Spain ' and the Indies, alſo 
recognized the emperor for ſovereign of the Mi- 
laneſe, Naples, and the Netherlands; excluding 
the houſe of Bourbon from eve thing before 
held by the houſe of Raſttia in Leal So that 
one or the other of theſe poſitions mul de right: 
either thoſe ſolemn acts of recognition were of 
perpetual obligation, ot they were not: if they 
were, no ſon or ſucceſſor of Philip could have a 
right to what he renounced for himſelf and his 
8 if they were not, the claim of het 

ungaran mgjeity, as heireſs of the houſe. of 
Auſtria," was again open to the whole Spaniſh 
2 1 as much as the oppoſite claim could 
2 de to tRoſe parts of, it that were Minen 


in 
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in favour, of her father; and, in particular, ſhe CR Ap. 
had an undoubted right to the re- poſſeſſion of VI. 
Naples and Sicily; which, after having been 2kẽQ 
ſolemnly. ceded to her father, were forcibly 1742, 


wreſted from him, in violation of treaties, to 
form a ſettlement for Don Carlos; who, if he 
ever ſhould ſucceed to the Spaniſh crown, as he 
probably might, muſt again unite thoſe, king- 
doms to the crown from which they were thus 
ſeparated for the common benefit of the Euro- 
pean powers. If it had been added, that the 
mother's right to Parma and Placentia, upon 
the death of her uncle; and to Tuſcany, upon 
the extinction of the family of Medicis; was 
ſeparated from the claim of her conſort to the 
ilaneſe; though this was true, it could have 
been of no effect; ſince Tuſcany was given to 
the Duke of Lorrain, and Parma and Placentia 
devolved to the late emperor, by agreement, in 
conſideration of leaving Don Carlos in quiet 
poſſeſſion of the Sicilies. So that put the moſt 
plauſible conſtructions on the pretences of Spain 
againſt the Auſtrian inheritance in Italy, the 
injuſtice and abſurdity were evidently notori- 
ous. | | 
'WHen Spain, in conjunction with France, 
had formed the deſign of procuring, for the 
Infant Don Philip, a kingdom in Lombardy, 
theſe two crowns Ka addreſſed the King of Sar- 
dinia to concur in their meaſures; and being ſen- 
ſible, that without his conſent, this project had 
little probability of proving ſucceſsful, they made 
him the moſt advantageous offers to acquire his 
friendſhip. The King of Great Britain and the 
Queen of Hungary, were no leſs ſenſible, that 
the ſituation and ſtrength of the dominions of 
his Sardinian majeſty, made it impoſſible to at. 
| 2 yas tempt 


Pax tempt any important tranſaction in Italy, eſpeci 
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HI. ally in Lombardy, without his concurrence and 
w—— therefore _ at Turin, ſuek engagements 
irect 


1741. as were 


| fire to the propoſals © 
France and Am party was 7 the 
intereſt of the court of Turin was found exactly 
correſpondent with the ſecurity of the „ of 
Hungary, which lay, in repelſing any endeavous 
of exalting a prince of the houſe of Bourbon to 
a ſovereignty in Lombardy: but, though he was 
ſelf. intereſted in the preſervation of the Auſtrian 
dominions, his Sardinian majefty, conſcious of 
the neceffiry of his fervice, demanded ſeveral 
1 tant ceſſions from the Queen of Hungary, 
confiderable ſubſidies from the King of Great 
Britain, before he declared abſolutely in their 
favour; which theſe monarchs complied with, as 
they fonnd his friendſhip too important to be re- 
jected, on 'any moderate conditions. Accord- 
ingly, on the 1ſt of February 1742, a proviſi- 
onal convention was concluded between their 
Hungarian and Sardinian majeſties, whereby it 
was recited, That it was ſufficiently evident, 
* That the Spaniſh troops which had land- 
«© ed in the ſtates of the Præſidii, and were 
« advancing in the dominions of the Pope, in 
order to join thoſe of Naples, and from thence 
to purſue their march as far as Imola, were 
bent, according to certain intelligence, to- 
* wards Lombardy: and, as they muſt neceſ- 
4 farily very much effect the King of Sardinia, 
Das well as the Queen of Hungary, their ma- 
Jeſties had thought, by the means of the Mar- 
WY e. of the Count de Schulen- 
*« bourg, they being reſpettive] ided with 
the neceſſary een N and 
agreeing upon the following articles, under 
9 N re 0 
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o the hopes of * being ratified and accept Cnab. 
bar Tm: the forces of: har His 8 
. HAT, ngarian — — 
< ty alone, which were then in Italy, ap- 1742, 
91 ſufficient to make head againſt the 
* rs, they ſhould be brought together, 

4 — to march towards them, and to give 
re eee z and 
rticularly to cover the ftaces of Modena and 
« 1 which are, as it — a bulwark 
. . $iqoithe NOTES: of the ern of Hungary 
< in Italy. 
II. Trar, the King of Sardinia ſhould, 
in the mean while, have a conſiderable body 
- & of his troops upon the frontiers of his domini- 
ons, towards the borders of the Milaneſe, and 
of the duchy of Placentia, which ſhould be 
% difpoſed in ſuch a manner, as that they might 
be brought together in a ſhort time; and in 
<. caſe the forces of the aggreſſors ſhould come 
t to be augmented, and that there ſhould be 
6. cauſe to fear a new invaſion on any other ſide, 
as was probable, according to the advices that 
s had been received, that a ſecond convoy of 
© Spaniſh troops had already ſet fail at Barce- 
e Jona, and that they were to land in the har- 
« bour of La Spezia, his majeſty ſhould then 
% co-operate with all his forces for preventing 
the body of Auſtrian troops, which ſhould 

S « have ' marched forward, from being either 
ic taken in flank, or intercepted by that new 
« reinforcemeat of Spaniſh troops; and to that 
* end, all the paſſages in the ſtates above-men- 

8. tioned, and principally, the places of Parma, 
65 Placentia, and Pavia, ſhould remain free and 
© open to the Sardinian troops, for their conve- 


66 nience and (county, © 
III. THAT 
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ParxT | III. Tr, as to what related to further 


III. cc 
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motions, and ſuch other military operations, 
as might be afterwards undertaken, as they, 
muſt depend upon the circumſtances which 


fell out from day to day, it was neceſſary to 


refer them to the concert which ſhould be 
entered into, in proportion to the circum- 
ſtances which ſhould happen; and for that 
purpoſe, his Sardinian majeſty ſhould ſend 
one of his general officers to the Hungarian 
army, and the Queen of Hungary ſhould 
ſend one of her general officers likewiſe, to 
reſide with the King of Sardinia: to which 
general officers ſhould be reciprocally com- 
municated, all the advices that ſhould be re- 
ceived about the enemy; and all the reſolu- 
tions which ſnould be taken on either ſide, 
ſhould be concerted with them. th * 
IV. « Tnar, nothing being ſo neceſſary to- 
wards obtaining the end deſired on each ſide, 
as the reciprocal ſecurity of the reſpective poſ- 
ſeſſions and rights, and a confidence in the 
good faith of the parties, who were to co- 
operate towards the ſame end; the King of 
Sardinia promiſed, upon the faith and word 
of a prince, to the Queen of Hungary; firſt, 
that, for as long time as the preſent proviſional 
agreement ſhould laſt, he would not avail 
himſelf of his pretended rights to the ſtate of 
Milan, which were not entered into in this 
proviſional convention, foraſmuch as the 
Queen of Hungary could not admit them, 
and the King of Sardinia, on the contrary, 


thought them founded; and ſecondly, That 


if it ſhould be neceſſary that his Sardinian 
majeſty ſhould enter, with his forces, into 
any one of the ſtates abovementioned, he 

A « would 
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* would not exerciſe in the fame any act of CnHAr. 
« ſovereignty, and would not, in any wiſe, VI. 
“ hinder the Queen of Hungary from continu Sv 
ing to exerciſe them in the ſame manner, that 1742. 
6 ſhe had hitherto done; neither would his 
« majeſty exact any contribution, and would 
1 content himſelf in the ſame caſe with being 
“ furniſhed with ſuch things as were indiſpenſa- 
« bly requiſite to an army; as for inſtance, for- 
« age, wood, quarters, carts, beds, caſerns, 
« and ſtraw, the rations whereof ſhould be re- 
« gulated upon the foot on which they were 
„ uſually allowed to his troops; as alſo, horſes, 
* mules, and oxen, for the uſe of the artillery, 
«© and victuals. n! n 
V. Tnar, on the contrary, the Queen 
„ of Hungary declared, in the like ſolemn 
ç manner, that it was not her meaning that the 
tte above-ſaid promiſes of the King of Sardinia, 
nor the execution of them, . ſhould prejudice 
<« the rights by him pretended to the ſtate of 
Milan, nor ever to avail herſelf of them, ſo 
«© as to infer, from thence, that the ſaid rights 
«« were no longer ſubſiſting; the intention of the 
« two high contracting parties, being, to pre- 
4 ſerve to each of them their reſpective rights 
« in their full force, in ſuch, manner as they 
<« might appertain to them, independently of 
the preſent convention. 
0 VI. Tur it was likewiſe in this view, 
<« that the King of Sardinia reſerved to himſels, 
«expreſsly,.the entire liberty of availing him- 
« ſelf of his ſaid rights, at whatever time, and 
„ by whatever means, either by himſelf ſingly, 
„or by ſuch alliance as he: ſhould judge to be 
&4 moſt for his convenience. ier 11 


TIS 
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Paxr VII. Taxt, as his majefty did not meat? 


Hr. 


to acquire any . by the faid reſerva - 


ex i tion, and deſigned. to proceed with all the 


1742. «& 


good faith Which was natural to him, 
« promifed and engaged, in the caſe above - 
mentioned, net to act himfelf, nor to per- 
« mit any prince, with whom he might. de al- 


<< hed, 4 (which his majeſty would take 


«© care to ſtipulate, as a principal condition, in 
«* any treaty wWhatſoever, which he might con- 
«« clude) ſooner than after the ſpace of one 
« month, from the time that he ſhould have 
«* cauſed notice to be given by che means of the 
« general officer, which he ſhould have at the 
«« Queen of Hungary s army; to the end that 
& the commanding officer vel EN 
troops, being thus might 

4 W toes who - awd as he 
« ſhould judge moſt for his advantage. 

VIII. < Tar the King of Sardinia pro- 
% miſed, in that caſe, to malte his troops evacu- 
« ate all the Gechiniens of the n of Hut- 
*© gary, and all the places and poſts, which he 
* ſhould have taken poſſeſſioh of during the 


_ © preſent proviſtonal agreement, without carry- 


ing any thing off; to the end that the troo 


«© of the queen might, during the ſaid mon 


«< retake, freely, -and without any hindrance, 
the poſts which they ſhould think 

IX. Tnar the prefent convention ſhould 
4 be ratified, and the acts of ratification ſhould 
"fide "In Wicki the term of warty 


46 
„ r e amd 
ontetnar; who had laſt year 


{Taz r 5,000 
of the Duke de 


landed at Orbitello in Tuſcany, had taken up 
their quarters in the eccleſiaſtical ſtate 3 and, by 
another 


* 


another; embarkation at Spezia, a ſmall town in CR AE. 
the republic of Genoa, were augmented to VI. 
began to move towards rdy: whereupon 1744. 


the King of Sardinia publiſhed a manifeſto, ſet - 
ting forth, The ambitious views of the crown 
of Spain, by extending her conqueſts in Italy, 
„and her deſigns to invade. the Milaneſe; and 
* that, ſince the court of Madrid perſiſted to 
« diſturb the tranquiliry of Italy, his maje 
Y 2 himſelf bound to lupport, wi | 
his force, the Queen of Hungary in her poſ- 
« ſeſſions in that country. As ſoon as this ma- 
nifeſto was publiſhed, the Spaniſh miniſter was 
recalled from the court of Turin, and the Sat- 
dinian ambaſſador took his audience of leave at 
the court of Madrid, when the Queen of Spain 
ſaid, “ Tell your maſter, my ſon ſhall be King 
„ of Italy, whether he will or not.“ His Sar- 
dinian majeſty, in che beginning of March, en- 
tered the Milaneſe, with an army of 30,00 
men; and, being joined by 17,000 Auſtrians, 
under the command of Count Traun, the united 
army conſiſted of 47, ooo men. With theſe forces 
the King pf Senta refuted to enter direRtly 
into the Eccleſiaſtical ſtate, to attack che Spani- 
ards ; and, marching into the duchy of Parma, 
ſent a meſſage to the Duke of Modena, to de- 
fire à free paſſage through his dominions, in- 
viting him tb join the Auſtrians with a body of 
his troops but the duke anſwered him, That 
0 his/ inability to oppoſe the paſſage of the Sar- 
5 dinian Auſtrian forces through his cerri- 
<< tories, obliged him to comply with that part 
c of the ; but, that otherwiſe, he was 


««. determined to obſerve an exact neutrality.” 
After this, his Sardinian majeſty and Count 
* Vor. II. K 


Traun 
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Par Traun arrived: at Placentia; and, on the 2 iſt, 
III. ſettled meaſures for oppoſing the progreſs of the 
—— Spaniards,” having obtained permiſſion of the 
1742. Pope to enter the Eccleſiaſtical territory, when 
it ſhould appear neceſſary. A 17 
Inv the mean time the Spaniards aſſembled at 
Rimini, a town in the Eccleſiaſtical territory, 
ſituate on the gulph of Venice ; where they were 
joined, in the beginning of May, by a body of 
20, oo0 Neapolitan' troops, under the command 
of the Duke de Caſtro Pignana, and formed, all 
together, an army of 60, ooo men, with a train of 
forty pieces of heavy cannon, which came by ſea 
from Naples to Ancona, a ſea · port town on the 
gulph of Venice. About the middle of May, 
the Duke de Montemar entered the Bologneſe, 
encamping within two leagues of Bologna; from 
whence he tepaired to Modena, the capital of 
that duchy, ſituated 20 miles N. W. of Bologna, 
and 40 & of Mantua, and privately concluded a 
treaty of alliance with the duke, who was to 
aſſiſt the Spaniards with the Modeneſe troops, 
and to aſſume the command from the Duke de 
r th ToomTTEGS YATTH 
Tux duchy of Modena is bounded by Man- 
tua on the north, by Romagna on the eaſt, by 
Tuſcany. and Lucca on the ſouth, and by Parma 
and Genoa on the weſt; its length from ſouth to 
north, is about 84 miles, and its breadth 45. 
The city of Modena is the capital, 33 miles S. 
E. of Parma, which lies in a plain on the river 
Secchia, is pretty large, and, when the fortifi- 
cations are kept in repair, of conſiderable ſtrength. 
The country is both pleaſant and plentiful, a- 
bounding in ſilk, corn, wine, rich paſtures, and 
delicious fruits. The - country yields a year 
revenue of 100, ooo l. to the # Fen who has h 
2 IS . reſidence 


* 
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reſidence in a moſt magnificent palace, and lives Cn Ar. 


with a ſtate and elegance little inferior to any 


VI. 


monarch in Europe. This prince, who is uncle 


to the Chevalier St George, was now in the 
44th year of his age; and, having married the 
Princeſs Charlotte, daughter of Philip II. Duke 
of Orleans, was much inclined to the intereſt of 
France; but, as his forces were very inconſide- 
rable, his country lies always at the mercy of an 
army that appears ſuperior in the field; he there- 
fore profeſſed a neutrality, till he thought N. 
ſelf ſecure beneath the ſhelter of the Spaniſh army z, 
imagining they were able to protect him, and 
his dominions, from the reſentment of the Auſ- 
trians, in which he afterwards found himſelf too 
vainly miſtaken. i; den; 

Fon the King of Sardinia, having removed 
his head quarters to Parma, and received in- 
formation of the treaty concluded between the 
Duke of Modena and the Spaniſh general, on 
the 7th of May, diſpatched the Marquis d'Or- 
mea, his prime miniſter, to that prince, requir- 
ing him to diſarm his troops, and deliver up the 
poſſeſſion of the cities of Modena and Mirandola, 
to the Auſtrians; upon which conditions his do- 
minions ſhould be unmoleſted, and carefully 
protected. The duke, relying on the aſſiſtance 
of the Spaniards, rejected theſe propoſals; and 
the Auſtrians and Piedmonteſe entered the 
duchy, ſeized all che open country, and formed 
2 camp at Reggio, a city fifteen miles N, W. of 
the city of Modena. The duke, toq lately, per- 
ceived. his . miſtake, for the Spaniſh army had 
been much weakened. by ſickneſs and deſertion 3 


and the Duke de Montemar, though he was 


advanced to the borders of the Modeneſe, was 


0 


raid to paſs the Panaro and give battle to 1 
Oe ** aut 


1742, 
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Par Auſtrians and Piedmonteſe. The Duke of Mo- 
III. dena, finding it impoſſible to be relieved by his 
nes allies, having recommended his children to 
1742: the protection of his Sardinian majeſty, and 


leaving garriſons in Modena and Mirandola, on 
the 28th of May, quitted his capital, and retir- 
ed to Ferrara, a city under the Eceleſiaſtical go» 
vernment, twenty-eight miles N. E. of Bologna; 
from whence he ſet out for, and aſſumed the 
command of, the Spaniſh army: though, as all 
theproceedin s were left ta the determination 
of council of war, the real authority remained 
in the Duke de Montemar, who entirely directed 
the Duke of Modena. | | 
His Sardinian majeſty ſent a detachment, of 
10,000 men, to inveſt the city of Modena; on 
whoſe approach, the garriſon' retired into the 
citadel : and, the trenches being opened on the 
ioth of June, the garriſon, conſiſting of 3,000 
men, after a ſhort reſiſtance, ſurrendered prifo- 
ners of war, On the 21ſt of July the Auſtrians 
appeared before Mirandola, and ſummoned the 
garriſon, who capitulated on the 23d, having 
permiſſion to return to their reſpective abodes, 
upon condition never to bear arms againſt the 
Queen of Hungary, or King of Sardinia, dur- 
ing the war. Thus the Duke of Modena, by 
fatally intereſting himſelf wich the Spaniards, 
was unfortupately diſpoſſeſſed of his dominions 3 
which were ſequeſtered, and put under the ad- 
miniſtration of Count Chriſtiani, in the name of 
the (hoes of Hungary ; who refuſed ta re-deli- 
ver them to their ſovereign, unleſs he complied | 
. 188 he deemed tog ſevere for his accep- 
n. 5 „ Ua 
„ WaiLz the King of Sardinia was complet - 
intz the reduction of the Nadeneg "I 


- 
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the Auſtrian huſſars entered the Bologneſe, and Car. 
greatly incommoded the Spaniards; which oc- VI. 
caſioned the Duke de Montemar, on the 17th CIS 
of June, to decamp by night, and return to- 1742. 
wards Farenza ; where _ made but a ſhort 
continuance : for, apprehending a ſpeed r- 
ſuit from the Auftrizns and Piedmionteſe! Ss 
retreated to Rimini, and pofted themſelves in 

a ftrong camp in the neighbourhood of that 
town, 
His Sardinian majeſty, after leaving garri- 
ſons in the cities of Modena and Mirandola, on 
the 25th of July, entered the Bologneſe at the 
head of the combined armies, of the Auſtrians 
and Piedmonteſe; and, on the 31ſt, encamped 
at Imola, a city of the province of Romania, 

— Ffeventeen miles eaſt of —_— His majeſty, 
determined on com ag, the Spaniards to an 
engagement, quitted the camp and advanced to 

Wl Forli, a ſmall city, twenty miles north of Ri- 

mini; but as the Spaniards and Neapolitans were 
greatly reduced by ſickneſs, and in the utmoſt 
want and neceſſity for proviſions, they endea- 
voured to avoid a battle; and marched, on 2 


gth of Auguſt, from Rimini to the kingdom 
Naples; and his Sardinian majeſty entered an 
am» on of their camp. £1 
Hrs Sicilian majeſty, having joined the Spa- 
niards with a body of Neapolitan troops, ſeemed 
to diſregard thar e A bad hitherto pro- 
feſſed ; but the Queen of Hungary was ſoon pro- 
tected from fuch an enemy, by the aſſiſtance 
the Britiſh fleet. Vice-Admiral Matthews, who 
at this time commanded the Britiſh navy in the 
Mediterranean, had particular inſtructions to at- 
tend the conduct of the miniſtry of Naples, and, 
on the firſt appearance of their 'endeavouring to 
9 aſſiſt 
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Parr aſſiſt the Spaniards, was ordered to compel them 


nctually to obſerve the | ſtricteſt neutrality. 


This admiral, ſoon after his arrival in the Me- 
1742. diterranean, finding the Spaniſh army in Italy. 


had been reinforced by a body of Neapolitan 
troops, he detached, in the beginning of Au- 
guſt, Commodore Martin in the Ipſwich, hav- 
ing under his command the Panther Capt. Gide- 
on ; the Oxford Capt. Pawlett; the Feverſham 
Capt. Hughes; and the Durſley Galley Capt. 
De PAngle ; with four bomb veſſels and four 
tenders 3 with orders to proceed to the bay of 
Naples, and to communicate to his Sicilian ma- 
jeſty a meſſage from the King of Great Britain, 
which was That as his Britannic majeſty was 
<« in alliance with the Queen of Hungary and 
«« the King of Sardinia; and the King of the 
« Two Sicilies having joined his forces with 
<« thoſe of Spain, in declared war with England, 
to invade the Queen of Hungary's dominions, 
4c contrary to all treaties ; he, the commodore, 
« was ſent to demand, that the King of the 
« Two Sicilies ſhould not only immediately 
« withdraw his troops from acting in conjunc- 
« tion with thoſe of Spain; but that his Sicilian 
« majeſty ſhould, in writing, promiſe not to 
« give them any further aſſiſtance of any kind 
« whatever; and the commodore was further 
ordered, That if his Sicilian majeſty ſhould 
<« refuſe to comply with this meſſage, that then 
«© he ſhould make the neceſſary diſpoſitions to 
* bombard the city, and inforce his demand by 
«« the force of arms,” The commodore pro- 
ceeded on his command; and on ſunday morn- 
ing being the 8th of Auguſt, with his ſquadron 

apprares in the bay of Naples. The. city of 

Naples, the capital of his Sicilian majeſty's da. 
be ** Minions 
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- minions, ſtands on an eminence, riſing gradually Cu AN. 
from the ſea to a moderate height, on a fine VI. 
bay of thirty miles diameter, being ſeven mile? 
in circumference within the walls, and of equal 174. 
extent without; containing about 300, ooo inha- 
bitants : the buildings are magnificent and ele- 
gant, but the city has no remarkable fortifica- 
tions; and as the ſhore is bold enough for large 
ſhips to approach cloſe to the keys, this ſituation 
expoſes them, at all times, to the inſults of a for- 
midable naval force; becauſe, againſt ſuch, their 
armed gallies can make no reſiſtance. At tlie ap- 
roach of ſuch warlike ſhips the inhabitants were 
in the utmoſt dread and conſternation : the ſqua- 
dron did not come to an anchor before the town 
till four o' clock in the afternoon ; and, fome 
Hours before, the Duke of Monteallegre, the 
ſecretary of ſtate, ſent to Edward Allen, Eſq; 
the Britiſh conſul, to deſire him to go aboard the 
commodore, to know whether they came 2 
enemies, the appearance ſeeming, to him, ho- 
tile ; but ſaid, that his Sicilian majeſty would be 
glad to receive them as friends, deſiring nothing 
more than the amity of his Britannic majeſty. 
The conſul, upon this repreſentation, went on 
baard' the commodore; who communicated to 
him the purport of the orders he had received 
from Vice-Admiral Matthews, and the above 
3 meſſage to be delivered, in the name of the 
King of Great Britain, to his Sicilian majeſty. 
The commodore appointed Capt. De P Angle to 
deliver this meſſage, and deſired the conſul to 
accompany the captain to be his interpreter: 
they went to the ſecretary's office at five o clock; 
the king was then at church, and was not to 
return till ſic; but the Duke of Monteallegre 
received the meſſage, and told them, that, * 
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Pant the king returned, he would give the anſwer. 
III. Accordingly, at eight, the Duke de Montealle- 
gre came don from the king in council, and 
742. told them, the demand would be complied with, 
and in writing, as required 3 but deſired to have 
ſome anſwer alſo in writing, importing, that 
| upon ſuch a compliance no hoſtilities ſhould be 
| committed on either ſide. Capt. De PAngle 
and the conſul returned on board the Ipſwich, 
with General Bourke, who was ſent from his Si- 
cilian maſeſty to deſire this anſwer of the com- 
modore ; who ſaid his orders were abſolute, and 
did not authorize him to give any anſwer. but 
that he expected a compliance in half an hour, 
or, at fartheſt, an hour, aſter the conſul and 
captain had been on ſhore. The conſul and 
captain returned with General Bourke on ſhore 
again, and delivered che anſwer from the com- 
modore to the Duke of Monteallegre; who 
then deſired that he might inſert in his letten, 
that, upon the verbal aſſurances of the conſul 
and captain that no hoſtilities ſhould be commit» 
ted, his Sicilian majeſty had complied with the 
demand of his Britannic majeſty, in the ſorm 
preſcribed by his commodore. Capt. De l' Angle 
dxſired the conſul to tell the duke, that he ap- 
prehended the commodore would not be ſatisfied 
wich this condition 3 upon which the duke de- 
ſired the conſul to aſſure the commodore, that 
xf he objected to it, it ſhould be leſt out, and 
that the ſubſtance of the letter being fully what 
was required, he hoped it would be ſufficient 
- . for that night. It was two hours paſt midnight 
when the conſul returned on board, and the 
commodore was ſo far ſatisfied, as to promiſe: he 
would not commence any hoſtilities, 7 the 

t 


aflurances given him by the conſul, * 
23 g 
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thing he objected to in the form would be alter- Ca ap. 
ed; and accordingly in the morning, another VI. 
letter was wrote in the exact words "ons, — 


which Was as follows, | 1742, 
|» "ru | * 20, N. 8. 
* Tun king had already reſolved, and given j 


& orders, that his t which are joined with 
0 thoſe of Spain, ſhould withdraw, in order to 
te the defence of his own dominions. His ma- 
„ jefty commands me to promiſe you in his 
* name, that he will, forthwith, repeat his or- 
ders, that his troops withdrawing from the 
Romagna, where they are at preſent, ſhall 
immediately return into this kingdom; and 

„that he will not, in any manner whatſoever, 
either aid or allt thoſe of Spain any more in 
2 = preſent war in Italy, 


65 Signed, ; | 

„ The Marquis of Salas; | 
| $5 Duke of Monteallegre. 

be To Capt. William Martin, FE 

Og commander of the Engliſh (quadron. os 


* 


* Uyox the receipt of this letter, the commo - 
dore ordered all the ſhips to prepare for failing z 
they were under fail before night, and our of 
ſight next morning, having been ny twenty- 
four hours in the bay; whereby the in abitants, 
who had all been in the greateſt alarm and con- 
fuſion imaginable during the negociation, were 
relieved from their terror and anxiety of a bom- 
bardment. 

Tux exaction of this neutrality was of the 
moſt ſeaſonable and a eta ſeryice to the 
Vor. . Qeen 


— 
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Paar Queen of Hungary; as it ſaved the loſs of the 
III. ballance of power in Italy, and proved the ſub- 

A ſquent ruin of the Spaniſh army in that country: 
1742. for the annual revenue of his Sicilian majeſty, 


amounting to one million ſterling, as he can imme- 
diately raiſe, ſo he can eaſily, for a time, maintain 
an army of go, ooo men; beſides, his nobility and 
gentry holding their lands by military tenure, he 
has conſtantly a numerous militia ; and, on re- 
ceiving a ſufficient ſupply of money from the 
Spaniſh treaſury, he might be able to bring a 
much more numerous army into the field, and 
render himſelf little inferior, if not equally for- 
midable, to the King of Sardinia. This was 
alſo ſuch an exertion of the Britiſh force, ag 
plainly diſcovered of what weight it might after- 
wards be, in that part of Europe, in a much 
higher degree than was formerly known; for it 
cannot be conceived that a fon of Spain, who 
had been fo lately raiſed to the regal dignity, 
ſolely by the expence of the blood and treaſure of 
the Spaniſh monarchy, would, in this extremity, 
have patiently deſerted the forces of that crown 
to whom he owed all, filial duty, all human gra- 
titude, and all princel fidelity. | 
SINCE the 8 of Sir Robert Walpole 
from his aſcendancy in the Britiſh councils, the 
new miniſtry were as ardent to aſſiſt the Queen 
of Hungary with their maritime, as they were 
with their land forces; their Mediterranean fleet 
now acted with ſo much vigilance, that the Spa- 
niſh miniſtry found it ĩmpracticable to tranſport 
another army in ſecurity to Italy; but as they 
were ſenſible, if the Neapolitan troops were com- 
pelled to abandon the Spaniards, that ſuch a 
conſiderable loſs muſt expoſe the Duke de Mon- 
temar to the danger of being defeated by a 
r ſuperior 


* 
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ſuperior force; they determined to ſend ano- CH av., 
ther body of troops to his aſſiſtance, who were VI. 
to march through the ſouth of France, and endes 
vour to prenetrate into Italy, through the paſſes 1742. 


of Piedmont. Accordingly, in April, a body 
of Spaniſh troops, conſiſting of twenty battalions 
and twenty - eight ſquadrons, making in all 
17,300 men, aſſembled at Barcelona, under the 
command of the Count de Glimes, and paſſed 
through the ſouth of France; and being joined 
in their march, by ſome other Spaniſh corps 
and ſome companies of Catalonian miquelets, 
the army was augmented to 30,000, men. On 
this reinforcement, the whole army marched 
through Provence, and rendezvouſed at Grace, 
a city in that province, fifty two miles N. E. 
of Toulon, and fifteen miles S. W. of Nice; 
waiting for the arrival of Don Philip; who, in 
May, with his court, and a very ſplendid re- 
tinue, entered Antibes, the laſt town of France 
towards Italy, nine miles weſt of Nice. 

_ His Sardinian majeſty received intelligence 
of theſe motions and the ſituation of the Spa- 
niards under Don Philip; and though he was 
impatient perſonally to haſten to the defence 
of his own dominions, yet, at preſent, this was 
an impoſſibility, as his departure from the Ec- 
cleſiaſtical territory, would have left the Spa- 
niards, under the Duke de Montemar, at full 
liberty to force a paſſage either into Tuſcany or 
the Parmeſan: as this monarch ſuſpected that 
the intention of Don Philip was to penetrate in- 
to Piedmont by the way of Nice, he took 
every neceſſary precaution to render this deſign | 
abortive, . by defacing the. roads and keeping 
the ſtrong paſſes ſufficiently guarded. ... ..... 
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Is the beginning of June, Don Philip put 
himſelf at the head of his troops, then ericamp- 


d at Grace; though the Count de Glimes ftill 
1742. continged his rank, as a tutor to this young 


prince on his firſt introduction into the field 
of war. Their intention was, as his Sardinian 
majeſty had ſuſpected, to force a paſſage by Nice 
into the Piedmonteſe; but, through his pru- 
dent diſpoſitions, and the vigilant aſſiſtance of 
the Britiſh ſquadron on that coaſt, the Spaniards 
found their deſigns impracticable and laid it 
aſide. However, in Avguſt, a ſtrong body of 
miquelets, was ſent to the valley of Barcelonetta, 
about forty miles north of Nice, to attempt a 
paſſage by Demont into the valley of Stura; 
but they mer with a warm reception from the 
Piedmonteſe, who guarded the defiles, and re- 
tired with conſiderable loſs; for the Alps are a 
ſufficient barrier to ſecure [Piedmont on the fide 
of France, and as there are but few paſſes, and 
thoſe of difficult acceſs, the Spaniards wanted 
another Hannibal to conduct them over theſe 

impenetrable mountains. | 
 - WaiLz Don Philip was thus vainly endea- 
vouring to enter the Piedmonteſe domitiions, his 
Sardinian majeſty obliged the Spaniſh and Nea- 
politan army to abandon their enterprize, and 
retreat, through the Eccleſiaſtical ſtate, precipi- 
tately from Rimini, towards the kingdom of Na. 
ples; and the Neapolitan troops being recalled, 
he had now an opportunity of returning into his 
own dominions, to defend the paſſages into his 
principality of Picdmont, and duchy of Savoy ; 
and accordingly, with 24, ooo of the Piedmon- 
teſe troops, quitted the Auſtrians under Count 
Traun in the camp near Rimini, and marched, 
with the utmoſt expedition, towards Turin, the 
ol £26 ; 88 capital 
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eapital of Piedmont, and reſidence of his Sardi- C 
nian majeſty. - | | 


Oy the departure of the Piedmonteſe troops, Wr 
the Auſtrians returned into the duchy of Mode- 1742. 


na; and, as ſoon as the Duke de Montemar was 
informed of this ſeparation, his army, though 
greatly reduced, reſumed their courage, not- 
withſtanding their being forſaken by the Neapoli- 
tan troops, In conſequence of the neutrality ex- 
acted by the Britiſh commodore; and, inftead 
of continuing their retreat to Naples, advanced 
back again to St Nicholas, within ten miles of 
Bologna; where the Duke de Montemar reſign- 
ed his command to the Count de Gages; though 
the Duke of Modena ſtill retained the title of 
generaliſſimo, who had a conſiderable penſion 
allowed him by the court of Madrid, as a 
preſent compenſation for the loſs of his domi- 
nions. 
Tuts Count de Gages is the nobleman me 
tloned by the celebrated Engliſh Horace, in the 
following beautiful verſes ; rY 


The crown of Poland, venal twice an age; 
To juſt three millions tinted modeſt Gage. 
But hobler ſcenes Maria's dreams untold, 
Hereditary realms, and worlds of gold. 
Congenial ſouls! whoſe life one av'rice joins, 
And one fate buries in th* Aſturian mines, 


#1 | P OPE, 

From the pen of this elegant ſatyriſt, might 
have flowed many noble reflections on the viciſſi- 
tudes of fortune, and prevalence of ambition, fo 
exemplarily inſtanced in the life and conduct of 
the Count de Gages. This nobleman was mar- 
ried to an Engliſh lady, ſiſter -of the late Mar- 
quis of Powis; and, in the year 1719, Go 
* a for- 
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Paar a fortune of thirteen millions ſterling, in the MiG 
III. fiſippi ſtock of Faris; which fo much intoxicat- 
GW cd him and his lady, that they ſent a gentle- 
1742. man to the late Auguſtus King of Poland, to 


make him an offer of three millions ſterling. for 
that crown, which his majeſty - refuſed ; after 
which, the count ſent another perſon to the late 
King of Sardinia, io offer him a 1 ſum 
for the royalty of that iſland, which that monarch 
likewiſe rejected. The count; after this, was 
adviſed to ſend 300, ooo l. to England, to pur- 
chaſe an eſtate to ſupport him, in caſe the Miſſi- 
ſſippi ſcheme ſhould prove a bubble, which it 
ſoon afterwards did, and the count was utterly 
impoveriſhed. _ This nobleman and his lady af- 
terwards retired into Spain, where they went in 
ſearch of gold in the mines of Aſturia; but 
made little advantage of this project. However, 
being perſons of good addreſs, they were well 
received at the court of Madrid, and had conſi- 
derable employments conferred on them by the 
crown. | 

Ox the 14th of October, the Count de Gages 
marched with his army,to Bologna, where he re- 
ceived a reinforcetnent of ſix regiments from Na- 
2 but Count Traun, quitting his camp at 

uon Porto, and paſſing the Panaro in order of 
battle, obliged the Spaniards to retire. The 
Eccleſiaſtical territory was too much exhauſted to 
ſopply the Spaniſh army with proviſions, during 
the winter quarters; and the Britiſh fleet pre- 
vented them from receiving any ſupplies by ſea: 
this occaſioned the Spaniſh general to form a 
deſign to march and take up his winter quarters 
in Tuſcany z but Count Traun, having diſcover- 
ed his intention, made a march towards the 


Spaniſh army, as if he determined to attack 
| them, . 
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them, which was only a feint to cover his deſign Cnap. 
of ſending 4,000 men into Tuſcany, to join the VI. 
forces of that duchy, who were aſſembling at CC — 
Pratoling. Count Traun, having poſſeſſed him- 1742. 
ſelf of Bagni de Poretta, cauſed it to be occupied 
by theſe 4,000 men; and, by means of this poſt, 
which is near the riſe of the river Reno, he cur 
off the communication of the Spaniſh general 
with Lucca, and the territories of the republic 
of Genoa; being thereby alſo in a condition to 
prevent the execution of any deſigns upon Tuf- 
cany. As ſoon as this was ed, the Auſtrian 
978050 returned to his camp at Buon Porto, 
aving, by this ſcheme, deterred the Spauiards 
from entering the Tuſcan dominions. In this 
ſituation the two armies remained till the begin- 
ning of December, when the Spaniards took up 
their quarters in the Bologneſe and Romagna; 
and the Auſtrians and Piedmonteſe in the Mo- 
. deneſe and Parmeſan. | TATE” 
AbMIRAL MaTTHEws, on his receivin 
further information, that his Sicilian majeſty had 
ſent a body of troops in his ſervice to join the 
Spaniſh army; in December, diſpatched * m | 
De PAnple, in the Durſley Galley, to Naples, 
with a letter expoſtulating on this breach of the 
- * late neutrality: his majeſty, having adviſed with 
his council, returned for anſwer, That he was 
«' refolyed to adhere to his engagements; but, 
te as theſe regiments belonged to his father, the 
«© King of Spain, and had been only lent to 
* him for the expedition to Sicily, it was not in 
<« his power to retain them when recalled, as 
they were not in his pay or ſervice.” How. 
ever his Sicilian 3 7 imagining that this ex- 
guſe would not ſatisfy the Britiſh admiral, 8 
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Pa ar ed ſeveral batteries to be erected for the detence 
III. of the port of Naples. | 


THz Spaniſh army, under Don Philip, find- 


1742, ing itſimpracticable to force a paſſage into Pied- 


mont, the Count de Glimes prevailed upon the 
ince to alter his meaſures, and attempt to enter 
— 5 where they could meet with little reſiſ- 
tance. Accordingly, towards the latter end of 
Auguſt, the army marched through Dauphine, 
and into Savoy, where the Infant Don Phil | 
on the 10th of September, took poſſeſſion, of 
Chamberry, the capital of that duchy, go miles 
N. W. of Turin; and immediately publiſhed a 
manifeſto, enjoining the deputies of the province 
of Savoy, to come in and take the oaths to him; 
and to bring their arms and ammunition to his 
quarters, within the ſpace of five days at fartheſt; 
rohibiting them to pay any more taxes to the 
King of Sardinia, or to have any correſpon- 
dence with him, under the pain of death. 
Txr1s manifeſto had little effect; for the King 
of Sardinia, who was on his march from Rimini 
to protect his own dominions, entered Turin on 
the 8th of September; and, on the 10th of Oc- 


tober, arrived, with an army of 30,000 men,. 


at Conflans, a town 20 miles E, of Chamberry ; 
and, approaching to the Spaniards, a few ſkir- 
miſhes happened between ſome ſmall parties 
of the two armies, in which the Piedmonteſe 
troops had chiefly the advantage; which con- 
vinced the Spaniſh prince, and bis council of 
war, that it would not be ſafe for them to riſk, 
a general engagement: and therefore they re- 
tired out of Savoy, with more precipitancy than 
they entered, and withdrew into Dauphine, 
where they took poli under the cannon of fort, 
Barreux ; while his Sardinian majeſty encamped 

| | n 
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in ſight of them at Mians, near Montmelian, Cn AP. 


on the frontiers of Dauphine: and in this poſiti- 
on the two armies remained till the beginning of 
December, | | NI 

Tun King of Spain was extremely incenſed at 
the conduct of the Count de Glimes, aſcrib- 
ing the loſs of Savoy entirely to the ſlowneſs of 
his operations; and as the count had diſpatched 
a courier to Madrid, to repreſent the impoſſibili- 


ty of attacking the Piedmonteſe army, with the 


leaft appearance of ſucceſs; as alſo the abſolute 
neceſſity of putting his own troops into winter 


quarters, his 'majeſty, therefore, ſent the Mar- 


quis de la Minas, a bold and enterprizing gene- 
ral, to take the command from the Count de 
Glimes, who reſigned to the marquis on the 2d 
of December. This new general, having re- 
ceived a reinforcement of 10, ooo men, immedi- 
ately began to ſhow his active ſpirit,” by deter- 
mining to attack the Piedmonteſe ; but the 
King of Sardinia, on the 16th of December, 
being apprized of his deſign to attack him 
the next morning, made the proper diſpoſi- 
tions over night to receive him, On the yth, 
his Sardinian majeſty put his troops, early in the 
morning, in order of battle, and impatiently ex- 
pected to ſre the Spaniards approach; which 
they could nbt do, without paſſing through the 
high road that leads from fort Barreux to Cham- 
berry : but as the Marquis de la Minas had re- 
connoitred the country, he perceived that ſuch 
à paſſage would be attended with almoſt inſupe- 
rable difficulties, and might expoſe his whole 
army to periſh under ſuch a diſadvantage ; he 
therefore laid fo artful a ſcheme, as proved him 
to be an able and experienced officer. The Pied- 
monteſe camp Was Bees by the caſtle of the 
Vol. II. M Marches, 
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PA xt Marches, the caſtle of Mians, and the caſtle of 


Ill; Apremont; theſe were three eſſential poſts, and 
[ the Spaniſh general was reſolved to attack them. 
1742. The two former could not be approached with- 


- out; the Spaniards being diſcovered from afar, 
and being expoſed to the fire of the Piedmonteſe 
artillery, and taken in flank. by their muſket-ſhot, 
when they drew nearer. ; Therefore the Marquis 
de la Minas left the main body of his army in the 
camp at fort Barreux, and ordered a detachment 
of 4, ooo regular troops, and 1,000 miquelets, 
to advance by a road through the mountains of 
Dauphine, where they could not be perceived: 
this detachment marched, on the French terri- 
tory, till they came almoſt upon the mountain 
that commands the caſtle of Apremont, and 
within a ſmall cannon-ſhot of it; there they be- 
gan their attack, two hours before noon, mak - 
ing a continual and terrible fire of muſket-ſhot, 
and ſmall. cannon, for forty four hours. The 
little garriſon, conſiſting only of 300 men, made 
a brave and vigorous reſiſtance, refuſing to ſur- 
render till the walls were tumbling about their 
ears, and they ſaw the petard fixed to the gate, 
with two ſmall batteries in the flanks, on which 
they were obliged to ſurrender the place, and 
themſelves priſoners of war; having loſt 34 men 
and a captain, and having, on other ſide, 
killed and wounded 2 50 Spaniardſes. 
Tux King of Sardinia, on his fide, and on 
the mountains behind Chamberry, ſent two de- 
tachments to drive the Spaniards, if poſſible, 
from their poſt, and reſcue the caſtle. Theſe 
detachments, at firſt, did wonders; and, could 
they have been ſupported and relieved by freſh. 
men, now and then, might have ſucceeded. 
The greateſt misfortune of the Piedmonteſe was, 
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by deb ſituation, which proceeded from the Cue 
impoſſibility of knowing the motions of the Spa- VI. 
niards, till it was too late to prevent them, by'—— 
their being covered in the mountains of Dau- 1762. 
Phine. As long as this was the caſe, and the 
main body of the Spaniſn army continued at fort 
Barreux, — King of Sardinia could not divide 
kis forces, by ſending detachments; to the relief 
of Apremont, as they muſt have gone a great 
way about; and, before he could have recalled 
them, the body of his army might have been 

attacked by the Marquis de de la Minas, who lay in 

wait to take th and, during the 
ſtate of uncertainty,” which b lifted, three days, the 
Piedmonteſe troops continued under arms, hav- 
2 l. ane" whole n without their 


cus the loſs of — important of A 
mont, the King of Sardinia was 2 to 5 
don his camp at Mians, on the 1 7th of Decem- 
ber, and retired with his forces ta Montmelian, 
Fhence he marched, on the 18th, with his army, 
in two columns, towards St John de Maurienne 
and the Tarantaiſe, in order to withdraw into 
Piedmont. - They were purſued by two conſi- 
derable detachments from the Spaniſh. army, 
who made themſelves maſters of ſome fortified 
poſts at Aiguebelle, and harraſſed the rear guard ; 
of the Piedmonteſe ; who, by this retreat, en- 
tirely abandoned Savoy to — Spaniards ; where 
they exerciſed many unlimited diſorders and en · 
ormities among the inhabitants: while Don Phi- 
lip fixed his winter reſidence at Chamberry, 
waiting a further reinforcement from Spain, ta — 55 
enable him, in the ſpring, ws ap ; 
the A K of Piedmont. | | 
2 . : 
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Paar His Sardinian majeſty arrived at Turin om the 

III. 22d of December, where Don Philip ſent to de- 
A fire his majeſty to agree to à ceſſation of 3 
e and offered him very advantageous terms to de · 


ſert his alliance, and conclude à ſectet treaty 
with the crown of Spain: but his Sardinian ma- 
jeſty rejected every propoſal of this nature, nor 
would he permit them to paß the : deliberations 
of his council, ſaying, „ That - though he /was 
cc not able to keep his dominions, he wauld ſtill 
% maintain His bdeliry 3? and-even-forbid all his 
| miniſters and courtiers, ever ſpeaking to him of 
any —— contrary to thoſe in _ ”"_ 
actually engaged: and his majeſty a 
mani feſto, which | was diſtributed — the fo- 
reiga miniſters reſiding at his court, containing 
% reaſons which obliged him to withdraw his 
army from'Sayay, and cauſe it to return dnto 
Piedmont; doclaring. That he did not take 
F this ſtep, till he was reduced to che laſt ex- 
_ &:cremity; and till after! it was impoſſible for 
te him to ſuppart himſelf; a — — — 
s by. are go to the Pic teſe. 
time, the French miniſter ſtrungly — For 
ſolicitatiom, to prevail on the King of Sardiaia 
to abandon his allies, and favour the defigns of 
Don Philips adding, the moſt magnificent. pro- 
miſes, and many ſoltenn ꝓroteſtations of the in- 
tereſt of France to increuſe his pofleſſions.  T'he 
French even went ſo far in cheir promiſes at the 
court of | Darin, that it was reported, à deſign 
kad been formed at Faris, to put the city of Ge. 
pern into. the hands of his Sardinian majeſty, to 


- . This city is the capital of the 
Bene veſe republic, containing — 30, oo in- 
men ſituated 45 miles N. of 1 


— 
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and adjacent to the duchy of. Savoy and the ter- Cy ap, 
ritories of France, whoſe princes had long made VI. 
ſome. pretenſions to the dominion of this cit. 
but the republic were protected by their allies, 1742. 
the Swiſs cantons of Bern and Zurich, againſt 
their attacks; and this report of the deſigns of 
France, made ſuch an impreſſion at Geneva, 
that the government thought proper to regulate, 
with the cantons of Zurich and Bern, the ſignals, 
that they are accuſtomed to make, in the times 
of the moſt imminent danger E 
- TaaT the alliance of the King of Sardinig 
ſhould be ſo ſtrongly follicited by the courts of | 
France and Spain, is not at all ſurprizing, when 
it is conſidered, that the predeceſſors of this mo- 
narch were ſo perfectly well acquainted with their 
own intereſt, as well as with that of thoſe who 
required their aſſiſtance, that they ſcarce ever 
concluded a treaty without ſtipulating ſome con- 
ſiderable advantages for themſelves z careſſed, 
ſometimes by the houſe of Auſtria and its allies, | 
and at other times by France and Spain, they : =_ 
always made advantages proportionable to their 
N ſervices; and, without neglecting their own pre- 
| ſervation, they ever joined with that party, 
- whence the greateſt, benefit might be expected: 
and, by ſuch conduct and policy,  fince the time 
of een VIII. 1 the Pacific, firſt 
D Savoy, in 1416, they have grad 
added to a the preſent n 
his Sardinian majeſty, whereby he wakes the 
| moſt ſplendid figure of any prince in Italy. Nor | 
was Charles Emanuel, the preſent xing, leſs ſen- | 
fible of his power, or more negligent of his in- 
ports but, whatever ſollicitations were* made, 
and whatever. promiſes were given to his majeſty, 
by France and Spain, theſe were all 'prer-bal- 
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Part lanced by the influence of his Britannic majeſty; 
III. whoſe name was of ſufficient importance to make 
the weaker part moſt eligible, and to counter- 

1742. ballatice the force of immediate intereſt 5 and 


this is evident by the letter which, immediately 
after his retreat from Savoy, the King of Sardi- 
nia wrote to his Britannic majeſty, wherein he 
took notice, That perſons, who were defirous 
of rendering ſuſpicious the moſt faithful exact- 

« neſs in fulfilling engagements, would not fail 
of endeavouring to cauſe this retreat to be at- 
te tributed to other morives, than thole as men- 
<« tioned in his manifeſto, which were actually 
ve the true ones; and expected that his Britannic 
< majeſty would be, more than ever, perſuaded, 
« of his unſha ken fidelity to the engagements he 
« had entered into, not only with his Britannie 
e majeſty, but likewiſe with the Queen. of Hun- 
<« gary, for the mutual defence of their domini- 
< d in tals Os 


* | * Fr I Aus. K | v 4 ; ive 
The negociations between the feveral 
bdelligerant powers, during the 
nenn. 

1 T the concluſion of this campaign, the mi. 
1 niſtry of France found their aſpiring pro- 
Jet of ſubjugatiog the houſe of Auſtria greatly 


This 
ſchemg 


retarded, if not entirely diſappointed. 


* 


ſcheme was too r to the King of Pruſ- Chara 
fa, and Elector of Saxony, and too pernicious. VII. 
to continue their animoſity with the Queen of 
ungary; and France had the mortification to, 1742. 
hold theſe powerful princes deſert her alliance, 2 
and renounce her friendſhip. Vain was laid every. 
captivating ſnare to trapan the King of Sardinia; 
he remained firm to his engagements with the 
houſe of Auſtria, and too inflexibly honeſt to be 
ſeduced by the magnificent promiſes of France. 
The Dutch were ſtill irreſolute: here the French 
exerted their utmoſt influence ; they ſtill ſupport- 
ed a ſtrong faction in the aſſembly, who, inſpir- 
ed by dzmaniac principles, ſtrenuouſly oppoſed 
the natural intereſt of their country, and 
moted the. views of that formidable neighbour, 
whoſe capacious jaws had been long diſtended 
to ſwallow up the republic with the reſt of Eu- 
rope. | Os 
| Tas Britiſh ambaſſador at the Hague, ſtill 
endeavoured to reclaim the corrupted regency, 
inſpiring them to deſpiſe the gold of France, 
and unite in the general welfare of the State. 
For this generous purpoſe the Earl of Stair and 
Mr Trevor, on the 18th of Auguſt, preſented a 
memorial to their high mightineſſes, repreſent- 
ing. That his Britannic majeſty had lately re- 
« ceived very earneſt and preſſing inſtances, 
« made him by the Queen of Hungary, for 
« ſpeedy aſſiſtance; and that he ſaw with hor- 
« ror, a new army of French, marching to 
| « deſtroy the houſe of Auſtria, and trample be- 
e neath their feet the liberties of Germany, un- 
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the houſe of Auſtria, and therefore was re- 
ſolved to lend all his forces to his ally che 
Queen of Hungary; and, at the fame time, 
he moſt ardently exhorted their high mighti- 
neſſes to concur with his majeſty, in his ſalu- 


tary deſign, to ſave the houſe of Auſttia, by 


lending great part of their troops, in order to 
make, in conjunction with the Britiſh forces, 
a powerful diverſion in favour of the Queen 
of Hungary, which was the ſureſt and ſpecdi- 
eſt method to obtain a good and general 

ce, or to avoid a Jong war, which muſt 

always ' prejudicial to maritime powers: 
this the King of Great Britain declared to be 
his ſole aim, on the faich and word of a king, 
and not the ruin and deſolation of his innocent 
neighbours, though it was their misfortune to 
be guided by miniſters, who had no manner 
of regard to public faith. _ Lac 


„ THAT, his Britannic majeſty was ready to 


ct 
«6 


ſhew their high mighcinefles, that the road 
which led to liberty, was not ſo difficult to tread 
in as ſome people would fain repreſent it to be: 
their high mightinefſes had roo much penetra- 
tion, not to ſee through all the pitiful artifices 
employed to diſguiſe or conceal the danger 
which Europe was in : therefore his Britannic 
majefty, being ſo well acquainted with the 


courage, the, wiſdom, and - generous ſenti- 
ments of the republic, could not doubt in the 


leaſt but that their high mightineſſes would 
imitate their glorious anceſtors, in thoſe ſhin- 
ing proofs they ſo often gave of their love of 
liberty, in bravely defending the liberties of 
all Europe, as well as their own, 1; Say, 


5 TRAr, the glorious deſign of ſetting Eu- 
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rope free, and ſetling its liberty and 21 
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« lity on a lafting foundation, never was ſo eafy CH ap, 
«© to be executed as it was at preſent ; provided, VII. 
« that they ſkilfally improved the fair op- 
«* portunity they then had; which, if neg. 1742. 


« lefted, would, in all probability, never of- 
« fer again.” | ; 
. In oppoſition to this, the Marquis de Fenelon, 
on the 23d of the ſame month, delivered 4 
counter-memorial to their high mightineſles 3 
wherein he repreſented, ** That the Britiſh mi- 
« niſters ſtill flattered themſelves to be able to 
« prevail their high mightineſſes, to joln 
c with England in ſending commiſſaries to Dun- 
« kirk, under the pretext of examining 'the 


<« ſituation of things there, with reſpect to the 


* obſervance of what had been ſtipulated by 
6 treaties, That their high mightineſſes would 
„ not doubt of the eagerneſs and confidence 
„ with which their commiſſaries would be re- 
« ceived there; but a nation, who, by memo- 
<<. rials which her miniſters delivered in a folemn 
„ manner, plainly told, that ſhe was refolved 
to at offenſively, could ſhe till believe her- 
“ ſelf in the ſame caſe with their high mighti- 
« neſſes, in regard to the liberty of ſending to 
«© examine the nature of the precautions which 
France was taking at Dunkirk, when they 
« were taken but with reluctance, and only to 
% prevent the Engliſh, by means of the troops 
they had landed in Flanders, from ſeizing 
* upon that town, and making a ſettlement 
<< there,” which would not be lets prejudicial to 
e their high mightineſſes, and to all remains of 
„ ballarice of trade and navigation, than to 
4 France herſelf? ET? 


Tuar, without entering into further de- 


„ tails upon this head, would conclude Loy 


You, 
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PART © what would put an end to all this diſpute about 
III. „ Dunkirk + that he was empowered, to offer 
w— 4 the. conſent of his court, to the putting the 
1742. „ town of Dunkirk into the hands of their high 


«© mightineſles, to be garriſoned by their troops 
until the concluſion of a peace; fo that if the 
Queen of Hungary, ſeconded by England, 
„ ſhould attack France in her frontier in the 
«© Netherlands, none of the powers at war ſhould 
* make uſe. of Dunkirk, nor march their troops 
* on the territory of that town, nor on the 
« territory of Mardyke : but that a perfect 
« neutrality ſhould be obſerved there, and main- 
«* tained by the garriſon thereof, which ſhould 
« remain their high mightineſſes during the 
„ continuance of the war.” | 
Tux States General ſaw through the deſign 
of offering them the poſſeſſion of Dunkirk, and 
rejected the propoſal with diſdain z becauſe, if 
they had liſtened to ſuch. an offer, they would 
have expoſed themſelves to be led imperceptibly 
into that ination, wherein it was the chief en- 
deavour of France to keep them. The influ- 
ence of France had viſibly declined in the aſſem- 
bly.; the Dutch ſeemed romed from their lethar- 
gy 3 and appeared ready to arm in the defence 
of liberty. They bad lately made a third aug- 
mentation of their forces; a conſiderable part 
of theſe forces had actually formed an encamp- 
ment; and, as a further corroboration that their 
pacific councils were fruſtrated, on the Sth of 
September, they made a great promotion among 
the generals and officers of the armut: 

_ . NoTwiTHSTANDING: theſe formidable pre- 
parations, the Dutch were till averſe to ruſh” 
immediately into a war with France, and they 
were the longer continued in this diſpoſition by 
2 7 the 
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the artifices of the French miniſtry, and M. Van Cn Ap. 
Hoey. The French miniſtry declared, that VII. 

laboured with greater warmth, and even Ov 
more hopes of ſucceſs, than ever, to draw the 1742 

republic from her ſolid and ſalutary centre of re- 
poſe 3 only to throw her into the fire of a gene- 
ral war, which, when once kindled, would al- 
ways continue burning with the utmoſt vehe- 
mence, in proportion to the ſupplies of combuſ- 
tible matter furniſned by the republic: and that, 
to effect this, the Britiſn miniſters not only abuſ- 
ed the ſacred ſounds of religion and liberty, but 
alſo made an ill uſe of the amiable name of 
peace; as if religion and reaſon, left the leaſt 
doubt as to a truth, ſo generally acknowledged, 
as, that peace is the, greateſt of all bleſſings be- 
ſtowed by heaven, and that war is the heavieſt 
of all calamities; as if trampling peace under 
foot, and running into the arms of war, were 
the moſt ſalutary means for ſecuring ſo great a 
good, and keeping off ſo terrible a ſcourge; 
although powerful nature had engraved in all 
hearts this principle, that to be filled with a true 
love of peace, and for mankind, and to demonſtrate 
this in every action, was the only way perpetu- 
ally to preſerve it. With ſuch inſinuations did 
the miniſtry of France delude the republic; and 
event the Dutch from eſpouſing the cauſe of 
iberty : while M. Van Hoey, the more to in- 
timidate them from drawing the ſword, repre- 
ſented, that the forces of France ought to be 
conſidered as invincible when employed only in 
her own defence; and reported that the French 
troops could be immediately augmented to 
400, ooo men, and that the circulating coin was 
thirteen millions of hvres; he alſo aſſerted, that 

the king could, by the . 5 
bus N 2 2 ug 
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Eazr he theo received little advantage, raiſe 300 

III. millions of hvres without haying any burthen on 
bi ſubiects; from hence he inferred, that whos 

1742. ever was inclined to contend: with this nation, 


ought to conſider theſe accounts, and remember 
that there would be ao medium beeween-vittory 
and ruin ; and that this was more particularly 
eſſential ſor the conſide ration of the vepublie, 
becauſe the inſinite difference between eſtabliſh- 
ing the tranquility of Rurope, by the ' ſole-wil- 
dom of the ſtate, the glory which would accrue 
to the republic, the love, rhe gratitude, the ve- 
neration, with. which the bringing about fuch 
a peace muſt inſpire all nations for the authors 
of ſo. good an action, contributing ſo much to 
the ſtrength of their preſent government; and 
between fomenting and nouriſhing, with the 
blood and wealth of their ſubjects, ſo cruel a 
war, as muſt neceflarily diſſipate thelt reve- 
nurs, and abſolutely ruin their forces, left him 
no room to doubt that the ſtate could heſitate, 4 
ſingle moment, which to chuſe of theſe extremi- 
ties. From the relation given by M. Van Hoey, 
of the wealth and ey of France, many 
af the members of the Dutch republic found a 
ſpecious and ample, pretence to recommend a 
rſuit of pacifit meaſures to the affembly ; 
tle others, deſpiſing theſe known artifices, 
expoſed the fallacy of M. Van Hoey, alkdpi 
with regard to the money, chat though the 
5 m_ _ the oO of the mint, 
and urged, that value of money bei 
greater in France than out of it, n 
exparted;; yet his account was evidently errone- 
pus, fince the French had latoly made war 
ohiefly. with money, by which large furs had 
deen remzitted do almoſt every part of * 
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and cauſed a great diminution to their wealth: Cv. 
and to this might have been added, that it little VII. 

| becomes a politician to alledge; that the value of —— 

money is, or can be, greater where there is a 174% 
ſuperfluity, than where there is a ſcareity ; for 
money may be called by what denomination 4 
government ſhall think proper, by —_ 
2 as of any thing elſe, will 

— by its — Daa af 


plenty. 
Tus Britiſhminiſtry perceived, that though the 
Earl of Stair had prevailed on the Dutch to arm, 
he could not remove their timidity of France, 
and engage them to take the field: but it was 
apprehended, ſuch behaviour was only a coy 
baſhfulneſs, which the republic would lay afide, 
as ſoon as ever ſhe was convinced that the inten- 
tions of Great Britain were honourable. As the 
Britiſh miniſtry had conceived; that the only 
way to convince the Duteh of their integrity, 
was' by entering, on their part, upon indiſſolu- 
ble engagements againſt France; this was the 
gccafion they had ſo vigorouſly" exerted them- 
ſelves in forming the grand confederacy, hoping 
to/ inſpire the Duich with the ſpirit of their a 
ceſtors: and the Britiſh miniſtry; had even gone 
O far, in endeavouring to coneiliate the affec- 
tions of the Dutch, that what was originally a 
matter of choice, beeame a meaſure of neceſ. 
ey ; as the army in Flanders was afſembled, 
chiefly, n a preſumption that the Dutch, 
animated by fuch an example, would declare | 
themſelves prineipals in the war; without whoſe j 
coneurrence France would remain unmoleſted. _ 
Therefore-Lord Carteret, who preſided at the | 
head of the miniſtry, ſet out, on the 20th of j 
September, for Holland, to fee if he could | 
perſonally remove the-diffidence and timidiry we | [| 
Di: 3 
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Pax the Dutch: his: lordſhip arrived at the Hague 
HE on the 2 gth, where he immediately began to 


—confer with the miniſters of the ren upon 


172+ theſe four, propoſitions. - C7; Walon? 


I. „ To engage the republic to join with 
60 Great Britain, and her allies, in CN 
mich France, -+/ io its lah 30ron 

I % Ta: * in all the ſtrong) places 
« in 2 to the Queen of Hun- 
gary, that ſnhe might be able to — her 
e troops, and employ them in the field.” 

III. ( To lend 30, oo men, of che troops ot 
«the republic, to the Queen of Hungary. 
«« which troops were to be abe Py of e 
Britain, o˙⁰ pie 5 

IV. „ To, conclude a bew treaty ol. com- 
«© merce between Great Britain and the an 
1 lic, to the adyantage of the Stetes? l. 

* his lordſhip, miſcatried in all the points 
of his negociation; the States General anſwering 
to the firſt propoſition, That the war having 
<5. ſpread, all over, Europe, they would not, by 
+, intermedling with it, render it more bloody, 
but would preſerve their characters as medi · 
«. ators for the cominon good! As to the ſe- 
cond, they anſwered, 5 That the republic, never 
66, kept troops on foot but for her juſt, defence, 
% and for the maintenance of the general tran- 
« quility. To the third, , That che republic, 
44 ſince their independence, had never made a 
« cuſtom. of lending or hiring out her troops to 
+. foreign powers; but, on the contrary, had 
<< taken troops into her own pay, when occaſion 
80 required it.) As to the fourth, they anſwer- 
ed, That the States would be very glad tore 
« ceive ſo ſenſible a mark of the friendſhip of 


bs ane as this would be, af cſtabli 


og 
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LS ing the commerce of both nations on a better CH AE. 
% equality, and conſequently leſs prejudicial to VII. 
« Holland: that beſides, they ſincerely wiſhed ya 
«© more ſtrongly to combine the reciprocal band 0745. 
of amity between the two nations, by all Juſt 
* and proper methods: but that it was the in- 
«* yiolable maxim of the republic, not to make 
“ herſelf happy, without obtaining the ſame fe- 
<« licity for others; and, that ſhe could not 
*« think of making her ſituation more advan- 
„ tageous, on condition to promote the war, 
and at the expence of the public welfare of 
* \Europe.”. 
Te the Dutch had honeſtly and wiſely caught 
the criſis of this ardour, they would have acted 
up to that prudence which ought to diſtinguiſh'a 
free ſtate, and to. that honour which ſhould a- 
dorn a grateful people, reared by the kindneſſes, 
eſtabliſhed by the cares, and faved by the arms 
of the Britiſh nation; but the gold of France 
veſt too prevalent for truth, honour, and ho- 
neſty. gar | 
Wulrx the Britiſh miniſtry were thus ineffec- 
tually ſolliciting the concurrence of the Dutch, 
they were ſucceſsful in other negociations, and 
concluded other alliances prejudicial to the in- 
tereſt of France. Oa the ach of November, a 
treaty of mutual defence and guarantee was exe- 
cuted at Weſtminſter, between their Britannic 
and Pruſſian majeſties; whereby the former 
ranteed the ceſſion of Sileſia; and the latter en- 
gaged to | furniſh his Britannic majeſty with 
10, oo men, whenever he ſhould be 5 
either in his royal or electoral dominions. 
Tov France had ſpirited up Sweden to en- | 
gage in a war with Ruſſia, the Swedes found their 
ny to * „** 


4100 
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Aar for peace: the court of Peterſburgh inſiſted u 
III. ſevere conditions, and referred 9 to the ne ory 
w=—— tion of his Britannic majeſty. Accordingly, on the 
174. Ach of October, M. Waſenberg, the Swediſh am. 


baſſador at London, having a private audience of 
his majeſty, acquainted him, that he had received 
orders from the King of Sweden to deſire, in his 
name, the good offices of his Bricannic majeſty, 
for putting an end to the war in the north, and 
procuring a ſafe and honourable peace between 
the crowns eee his 
f ified his acceptance. | 8 
8 of Peterſburgh, rotwithftand- 
ing all the policy of France to prevent it, 
maintained the greateſt cordiality with the 
court of London; and, on the 11th of De- 
cember, Sir Cyril Wich, the Britiſh miniſter at 
the court of Ruſſia, concluded a treaty with the 
Czarina, 2 ue 8 9 years 3 whereby 
it was ſti s ** That imperial maj 
10 ſhould furniſh the King of Great Prim, 4 
„ ſoon as required, with a body of 124000 
«< troops, to be employed according to the exi- 
CO y of affairs; and that his Britannic mas 
« jefty ſhould furniſh Ruſſia with twelve men of 
« war, on the firſt notice; in caſe either of them 
« were attacked by an enemy, and demanded 
« ſuch ſuccour.” This treaty was ſoon after- 
wards ratiſied by the contracting powers, and de- 
termined the inſſuence of France at the court of 
Peterſburghn. e engt 
.  WaiLx their Britannic and Hungarian ma- 
jeſties were circumventing the projects of France, 
that crown was induſtriouſly fecking to avoid the 
weight that ſeemed hikely to oppreſs it: and, 


wphen Marſhal Maillebois began his march to 


* 
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tember, to M. Stainville, the ambaſſador of the En K 
Grand Duke of Tuſcany at Paris, That the VII. 

Moſt Chriſtian king was ready to accept the 
5. propoſals made him in the name of that 7 


«prince z/ that his troops ſhould have orders 
„immediately to evacuate Bohemia; and that, 
hon the Keitling theſe preliminaries, Marſhal 
* Maillebois ſhould be commanded fo ſuſpend 
his march, and return into Alſace.“ But the 
French miniſtry, who had lately the ambition 
to ſtiſe themſelves ſovereign arbiters of Europe 
now had the mortification to ſupplicate for peace, 
and to find their 3 gr this occas 
fioned the Cardinal de Fleury to ſay, “ That 
16 ſelf- love, 2 the Bald councils, had 
« gained ſuch an aſoendant over the ſpirit of the 
& court of Victns, that, without the leaſt breach 
1 of charity, be thought he might fafely declare; 
<<. that-all ſentiments of faith, juſtice. and 
. equity, were there abſolptely ſtifled and des 
« ſtroyed.” The French miniſtry very copi- 
ouſly: expatiatad on their moderation, and no, 
| ks on the ambition which they inſiſted was en- 
tirely predominant in the Auſtrian council; but 
it was well known the moderation of France wat 
obligatory, and the ambition 'of rhe court of 
Vienna, if not merely a A? was greatly 
Exa by the French. 
ro Gu the Elector of Bavaria was s ſupport- 
ed by France when he aſcended the Imperial 
throne, he had.reafon to contemn the policy that 


accafioned this elevation: his paternal dominions 
had felt all che extremitics of military rigoury 
boch from friends and foes ; the elector expected, 
from the abilities of Marſhal Broglio, to ſee his 
conntry revive z but in this he was made mk 
=. l. the French 9 had 

ol. 
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Parr maſter of Paſſau and Schardingen, the Auſtrians 
III. muſt have quitted Bavaria in the winter; the 

eleccor conceived this was in the power of the 
1742. marſhal, and that he either neglected or avoided 


it? the emperor was diſcontent at ſuch proceed - 
ings, he ſuſpected the integrity of France, and 
remonſtrated againſt her proceedings. The mi- 
niſtry of Verſailles could not but be alarmed at 
the complaints of the emperor; they knew that 
their Britannic and Hungarian majeſties had 
made ſtrong ſeducements to draw his Imperial 
majeſty from the influence of France; and, as 
men generally attach themſelves to thoſe from 
whom they hope "the, greateſt advantages, the 
French thought there was nothing farther from 
impoſlible, than that the emperor would finally 


prefer the friendſhip of England and Hungary 


to his engagements with France; therefore the 
miniſtry applied all their ſkill to ſecure his Impe- 
rial majeſty, and, by their inſinuations, obtained 
a reconciliation. | p 


Tux Spaniards were certainly incited by the 


encouragement of aſſiſtance from France, to at- 
tack the Auſtrian dominions in Italy: and the 
Marquis de Caſtellar, their ambaſſador at Paris, 
demanded, when Don Philip firſt entered the 
French territories, in the ſtrongeſt and moſt pre- 
ciſe terms, a body of troops to join the Spaniards 
in Provence and Languedoc; and was promiſed 
à reinforcement of fourteen battalions: but the 


French, retarding the execution of this promiſe, 
occaſioned the Spaniſh ambaſſador, in Auguſt, 


to preſent a memorial for obtaining it, who was 
anſwered, That the troubles in Germany, the 


«« defection of the King of Pruſſia, and the un- 


«© happy ſituation of the emperor, had made it 
« impoſible for the king to fulfil his engage 
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ments with his Catholic majeſty till the enſu - CAT. 
4 ing ſpring, when he would grant him a pro- VII. 

<4 per aſliſtance,” This was at preſent reſented —v— 


LES 


x 


by the court of Madrid, becauſe France, having 1742. 


ſo powerfully ſupported the pretenſions of the 


emperor, the Spaniſh miniſtry concluded ſhe 
would not refuſe her aſſiſtance to ſo near a rela- 


tion, 


FR Axe, finding all her negociations for ob- 


taining a peace were ineffectual, began to put 
herſelf in the beſt fituation for maintaining the 
war, by repleniſhing the treaſury, recruiting the 
army, and procuring new alliances. The King 


of Portugal was addreſſed to oppoſe the Queen. 


of Hungary: this monarch had married the 
Arch:ducheſs Mary Anne of Auſtria, ſecond 
daughter of the Emperor Leopold, and aunt to 
the Queen of Hungary, and, in right of his 
conſort, might have formed pretenſions to a 

rt of the Auſtrian ſucceſſion, with as much 
juſtice as the other competitors. The mini- 
ſters of France and Spain, at Liſbon, exhibited 
theſe circumſtances in the ſtrongeſt light; but 
his Portugueſe majeſty, diſregarding all their 
importunities, perſiſted in his reſolution of ob- 
ſerving the ſtricteſt neutrality, This monarch 
was a conſummate judge of his own intereſt; he 
knew the Spaniards conſidered Portugal as a 
ſtate diſmembered from their crown; and, for 
the commercial benefit of his kingdom, found it 
eſſentially requiſite to live in amity with Great 
Britain, with whom be had formerly entered 
into a perpetual defenſive alliance, and, in the 
late general war, had united in the confederacy 
againſt the crown of France; therefore his re- 
fuſing to liſten to any overtures which might 


7 


prejudice his neutrality, was a conduct worthy 
N N : - the 


* ak 
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Paar the character of a prince, who conſulted the e- 


III. 
— — 
3742, 


own people, for their ill ſuecek a 


curity and welfare of his ſubjects, more than the 
gratification. of any perſonal intereſt, or motives 
of ambition. | Wl: 1 
- Ts ſubſidy treaty between his Britannie ma- 
jeſty and the King of Denmark was expired: 
this gave the French miniſtry an opportunity of 
2 their, influence at the court of Copenha«- 
o had the addreſs to fucceed in their pto- 
ject; they prevailed on his Daniſh 1 re- 
fuſe a rene wal of the treaty with Great Britain, 
and to conclude a treaty of fabfidy with France 


for five years, at 600,000 crowns a. year, and 


alſo to execute a new treaty of commerce between 
the two nations. | AMES ie 
_ Favs terminated the e and negocia- 
tions in the year 1742. Saxony 
were disjotned from the alliance of France, and 
with circumſtances, that promiſed an impoſſibi- 
lity of their uniting again during the preſent con- 
tention, Bavaria was not only incapable of 
affording any material aſſiſtance to the views of 
France, but actually a confiderable part of it in 
poſſeſſion of the Auſtrians ; two great armies of 
the veteran troops of France totally deſtroyed; 
diſeaſes and deſpair, the viſible companions of 


the remaining forces of the Emperor and France, 
_ up in Bavaria and a corner of Bohemia, 
in the utm 


oft diſtreſs for proviſions, and not to 
be recruited til} ſpring: while the Auſtrians, fu- 
perior in number, were fluſhed with ſucceſs, en- 
riched with plunger, and engred to arms. The 
French miniltry, deteſted and deſpiſed by their 
nd ruinous mea - 
ſurest the Queen of Hungary repoſſeſſed of tho 
om Part of her dominions; and, of a trea - 
Wo jneſlimable, the unized hearty:of all her 8 
WEE J 


and Pruſſia 


ST. 


* 
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za moped to the greateſt degree of tenderneſ Cray. 
her danger, and the injuſtice of her enemies, VII. 
and warmed with the moſt fervent zeal by her 
gallant, firm, and prudent conduct. Tbe Ring 1742. 
of Sardinia ſteady to his engagements, and in 
nitely ſerviceable in repelling the attempts of 
Spain: the Spaniards checked, foiled, and diſ- 
appointed in all their Italian views; and the King 
Naples bridled by the Briciſh fleet. Sweden 
confounded by French councils, and the juſt 
arms of Ruſſia z courting the mediation of his 
Britannic majeſty for their preſervation ; who, 
but the year before, had been led by France to 
diſturb the peace of the north in contempt of 
Britain, and probably not without a remote 
view to her deſtruRtion: the Ruſſians, ſenſible of 
the diffimulation of France, triumphant over the 
Swedes, and more than ever in amity with Eng- 
land! A great army in the Britiſh pay, freſh and 
ready to enter into a@ion in the ſpring: the 
Dutch formidably armed, and almoſt ready to 
Join the allies of the houſe of Auſtria: While t 
Turks, immoveable againſt the ſeducement 
France, continued their faith to the Queen of 
Hungary, and thought of nothing but their own 
preſervation againſt the attempts of Perſia. 


: 
* 
* * : 
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.Szcond: D 1 v ISION. 


The naval war in Euroys and 
AMERICA in 1742. 


CHAPTER IL 


Naval tranſactions in Euxorz, in 


1742. 
F Spain was deprived of any aſſiſ. 


dance from France in puſhing her 
II conqueſts in Italy, ſhe found her 
marine greatly protected by that 
crown. France bad at the head of 

her councils, a miniſter who knew how to make. 
either peace or war, and both equally to the hon- 
our of his country; this miniſter, though he en- 
tertained deſigns to the prejudice of the Britiſh 
nation, yet, he, artfully concealed them as much, 
and as long, as he could, for the time he had 
England in the very ſituation he could "_ * 
ile 
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fitain was maintaining great fleets, and Cu art 
op rmies, this effectually anſwered the I. 

urpoſes dF France; who, by rener an in 

— navy, ſince the year 1740, had occaſioned 1742. 

the Britiſh nation to expend immenſe ſums, in 

their naval armaments, to diſconcert the 

of the French, both in Europe and America; and 

the French, by putting themſelves to moderate ex- 

pences, impoveriſhed the Engliſh, more than if 

they were actually at war with France. 

Tux Toulon Ke having protected the 

Spaniards. from Admiral Haddock, and thereby 

enabled them to continue their courſe to Italy, 

and tranſport thither the troops and ammunition 

for attacking the Auſtrian dominions; after ef- 

fecting this important ſervice, the Spaniſh ſqua- 

dron retired to Toulon, Where they cqnunned 

uoder the protection of the French. 

No ſooner was the great change in the Britiſh 
miniſtry viſible to Sit Robert Walpole, bur Com- - 
modore Leſtock, who had lately arrived from 
the Weſt Indies, was ſent with ten ſail of men 

of war to reinforce Admiral Haddock, and 

make his force ſufficient to oppoſe the united 
fleets of France and Spain. The commodore 
having joined the vice admiral at Port Mahon, 
on the aſt of February, the admiral made all 
poſũible diligence to put to ſea, and ſcour the 
coaſts of Italy, to 8 — i any ſuccours that 
might be ſent to the Spa army, commanded, 
by the. Duke de Montemar. Hut, before the 
fleet was in readineſs to fail, the vice admiral, 
upon account of his indiſſ ſition, owing chiefly: ta 
the dejection of his noble ſpirit, by the reſtriction 
of his former orders, was obliged to charge the 
Selbe with the bene of the fleet, and 


nnen 
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Par return to England, where he arrived; 


Hr. 


L.A Connor Ltsrock made e prepas 
1742. ration to get out to fea, with the utmoſt expe- 
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Roebuck man of war, on the 26th 


dition, in order to the execution of the 
— he had received from OP Had- 

Havi ppointed 'cruizers in proper 
ſtations on- tha” eval of Spain, they had the 
good fortune to 'take and deſtroy — veſt 
laden with proviſions for the uſe of the Spaniſh 
forces, and prepared with proper accommeda- 
tions for tran g their to Italy. 
the 12th of April the commodore ſet Tail from 
Port Mahon, with a ſquadron of twenty-eight 
Tout of war, and ſoon after appeared befory 

oulon. 


Tuts top bet in Prevents apd is the peipes: 
pal ſea — of France, ſituated on a bay of 
te 


Rake rranean ſea, 400 miles S. E. of Faris, 
25 8. E. of Marſcilles, and 80 S. W. of Nice: 
this is che ſtation of che royal navy of France, 
where the largeſt ſhips are built, and the vaſt 
magazines of all manner of naval . 
ey ork for ng are repoſited. The 

— both e and ſea, and 
held . out a remarkable in 1707, againſt 
the confederate forces, o were obliged to 
abandon the enterprize ; though the Britiſn {qua+ 
dron, commanded by Sir Cloudefly Shovel, did 
conſiderable damage to the town, and deſtroyed 


R men of war in the ba | 
Ov ie e ne if Oleprodote Lanes 


before the town, the inhabitants were in the 
teſt conſternation; the country was alarmed 

the ſignal houſe, by a fire and twenty-eight 
ſignals; the ſeamen, belonging to the French 


and Spaniſh . who had permiſſion WP 


We 


* 
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le on ore, were ordered to teturn on board; CHAT. 
the officers, both military and naval, were or- I. 
dered to their reſpective poſts 3 and derachments _—— 
of ſoldiers were lent to the batteries and fortifi- 1742+ 
cations along the coaſt. But the commodore had 
no intention of moleſting them, for the united 
undrons were faperior to the Britiſh force; the 
- ch ſquadron, _ —_— I Courr, an 
of five | , ſeven of 60, four of 

Tos of Wigs fog 203 and the Spaniſh 

dron, under Don Navarro, conſiſted of one 

ſhip of 114 guns, four of 70, fix of. 60, and five 

of '50, being in all 36 men of war; therefore 
Commodore Leftock, after obſerving their ſitua- 
2 roceeded towards Antibes, and the coaſt 
Italy. | 

— after the arrival of Commodore Leſtock 

in the Mediterranean, happened the revolution 

in the Britiſh miniſtry ; when Thomas Matthews, 

Eſq; was made vice admiral of the red, and 
Commodore Leſtock was promoted to the rank 

of rear admiral of the white. The new mi- 
niſtry were determined to exert the Britiſh force 
in the Mediterranean, and Admiral Matthews 
was ordered to proceed and take upon him the 
command of the ſquadron then 2 Commo- 
dore Leſtock, and was alſo inveſted with the 
character of ambaſſador extraordinary, and mi- 
niſter peniporentary, to the King of Sardinia, 
and rhe princes and ſtates of Italy. On the 16th 
of April the vice admiral ſet ſail from Spithead, 
with four men of war, taking under his convoy 
the merchant ſhips for Oporto and Liſbon, and 
the Mediterranean, and ſoon after arrived at 
Gibraltar; having, in his paſſage, taken ſeveral 
French and Spaniſh ſhips. Vice Admiral Mat- 
thews immediately proceeded to meet Rear Ad- 

wor, II. P win 
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ParT miral Leſtock, and joined him in the harbour 
III. of Villa- Franca, a port town of Italy, in the 
wH— principality. of Piedmont, and county of Nice, 
1742. ſubject to the King of Sardinia, ſituate three miles 


E. ot Nice, and forty S. of Coni. 
; Vice ApmMirtat MaTTHEws, and Rear 
Admiral Leſtock, had, both of them, been many 
years in the naval ſervice, and were, both, offi- 
cers of indiſputable bravery, and experience : the 
vice admiral, . when he commanded: the Kent, 
manifeſted his courage and abilities in the en- 
gagement off the Streights of Meſſina, in 
the year 1718, when Sir George Byng de- 
ſtroyed the Spaniſh ſquadron; and the rear 
admiral was recommended to his majeſty, by 
Sir George Byng, as one of the ableſt quarter- 
deck officers ever bred at ſea. But it was noto- 
rious, that not the leaſt amity ever ſubſiſted be- 
tween theſe gentlemen ; they had long indulged 
the rancour of an old animoſity, and the vice 
admiral, before he accepted the command, 
even declared to the, miniſtry, that he did it 
only upon condition, that the rear admiral 
ſhould be ſpeedily: recalled : therefore, why the 
miniſtry ſhould: afterwards continue to entruſt 
the command of fo important a fleet, to officers, 
whom they knew it was impoſſible to reconcile 
in their private capacity, ſeems highly myſte- 
rious, if not totally culpable. 1 181 
Wrzn Vice Admiral Matthews arrived ax 
Villa-Franca, the rear admiral not only ſaluted 
him with his own guys, but ordered all the ſhips 
2 the fleet to do it, and went in his boat, out of 
the port, to meet him before he got in, payi 
him Phe moſt reſpectful fubrnilion : in a ner 
which, the vice admira] immediately on ſeeing 
him, before Monſieur Corbeau the meter 
' * Ty II ohe 


. 


* 
. 
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the county of Nice, and ſome field officers in the Car. 


Sardinian ſervice, as well as a great many captains 


of the fleet, who were then on board of him, n 
without any "regard to decency, or the rank and 1742. 


reputation of the rear admiral, began with re- 
* him; telling him, He was: fur- 
„that, as he had been ſo long in the 
0 royal ſervice, he had not yet learned to com- 
« ply with his inſtructions, in writing to him, 
and ſending a frigate. down to Gibraltar :” to 
which the rear admiral anſwered,” That he had 
«done both, and if the vice admiral had not 
« received his letters, nor met with the frigate, 
4 it was not his fault.” Hence, from the firſt 
meeting of theſe commanders, their future dif- 
ſentions were readily predicted. | 
VI ADMIRAL — was intent on 
guarding well the coaſts of Catalonia, Provence, 
and Italy; and ſoon gave an inſtance of his re- 
ſolution to act up to the ſpirit of his orders: 
for a French man of war, paſſing by Villa- Fran- 
ca, in ſight of the Britiſh fleet, and refuſing to 
pay the compliment to the flag, the vice admiral 
fired at the F renchman to bring to; but the com- 
mander, perſiſting in his obſtinacy, a man of 
war was ordered out to force him to good man- 
ners, who, pouring a broadſide into the French 
ſhip, ſunk: her directly. The Britiſh fleet, hav- 
ing been joined by Rear Admiral Rowley, was 
now ſomewhat ſuperior to the conjunct ſquadrons 
of France and Spain, which the vice admiral 
was ordered to keep blocked up in the port of 
Toulon: for this naſe: on the 2d of June, 
the vice admiral ordered the Rear Admirals Lefs 
tock and Rowley on a cruize for ſix; weeks, with 
twenty-four ſhips, off the iſlands of Hieres, to 
e motions of * Frennh 1 | 
; e 


Par Theſe are à ſmall cluſter of iſlands, 
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oppoſite to 
. the town of Hieres in Provence, and à little ta 


WY the caft of Toulon: the three principal, walled 
14742, the ifles of Levant, Porteros, and Portquereltes, 


_ MR and tolerably — the' road ia 
e bay capacious, bein — — 
firuated that no ſhip can — Gs come out of, 
the port of Teulen, without being obſetved by 
ps on this ſtation; where the rear admirals 
after artived, with the Britifh- fquadron, 
and, in a ſhort time, took above thirty fail of 
merchant ſhips, bound to different ports in Pro- 
vence and Languedoc, with neceſiarics ow the 
or e ME >. 


Vies AnwmIRAL 1 in the mean 3 


time, diſpoſed the other part of his fleet in — 
molt convenient ſtations for interrupting che 
viſh comtmerce, and intercepting any ſupplies 
to their army in Provence ; ordering his captains 
to ſeize every ſhip, of whatever nation, which 
they found carrying relief to the Spaniards. On 
their cruize, two of the Britiſh men of war fell 
in with a ſmall number of barks, having French 
ſoldiers on board, going to relieve the 
of Monaco, and conducted them to the vice ad- 


received — that 
five — laden with ammunition and 
Xx ions — Spaniſh army, had failed from 

Margaretta to LT Deren a ſmall town of 
Provence, with a _ _— 
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ders from the vice admiral bow to regulate his Cray. 
bohaviour 4 but ale "Spaniſh gaſlies havi 1 
the rule: —— in a neutralport, Capt. 


The vice admiral hav- 
2 — To de- 
* he the ſenare; that they would forbid their 
« ſubjefts from carrying proviſions to the Spa- 
1 the coaſt of Provence, and 
they would alſo deny the Spanlards a 
ge by land 

made 


their ic; the 

anſwer, © That they reſalved to 
intain a ſtrict neutrality; but as to the 
of troops through their territories,” 


7 > 


2 


Rt: 


& 


not in a condition to oppoſt it, other- 
than by openly proteſting againſt ſuch as 
« ſhould attempt it without their oonſent. Ag 
Vice Admiral Matthews had ſtrong reaſons to 
fuſpect the infidelicy of the Genoeſe, he was dif- 
ſatisßed with this — and ordered his cruiſers 
1 the conduct of the 

blic. 

ux vice admira}, having ſettled his wüten 
in che proper ſtations and conſulted meaſures with 
the Sardinian officers for ſecurmg the coaſt, ar- 


1112 


£222 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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grand -rendezvous, where the cruiſers: were 
to victual, wood, water, and refit.: The ſtrength 


of the Hritiſm fleet was but little ſuperior to the 
3742: conjunct ſquadrons in Toulon; and this employ- 


ment required all the abilities of a prudent and 
vigilant commander, to prevent the French 
and Spaniards ſlipping another embarkation, on 
which depended the fate of Italy. Vice Admiral 
Matthews lad now a laborious office as com- 
mander of the fleet; and his care and attention 
was increaſed by his bearing the character of ple- 
nipotentiary to the ſeveral princes and ſtates of 
Italy, fo that from four clock in the morning, 
till late at night, he was, while on board, ever 
employed in diſpatching and receiving: intelli- 
gence, and executing, according to different ad- 


vices, the wiſeſt- meaſures; he could concert for 


the protection of Italy, which were his principal 
inſtructions. Many of the ſnips were foul, and 
could not be kept perpetually at ſea, nor would 


their ſituation, nor the condition of the French 


and Spaniards, ſuffer the Britiſh admiral to ſend 
ſuch ſhips to Minorca to be cleaned and refitted: 


this obliged the three · deck ſhips,” being eleven 


fail, to ſie conſtantly at Hieres bay, for fear of 
being crippled and diſabled, as the conſequences, 
in that caſe, might have been fatal, by giving 
the French and Spaniards a ſuperior ſtrength ; 


but all the two · deck ſhips were continually em- 


loyed, at different ſtations, in ſupporting the 
itiſn allies, and preventing the Spaniſh army, 
in Italy, from receiving ſupplies. and reinforce- 
ments. - 92 
Wutz the vice admiral; was on this ſta- 
tion, he was informed that the Spaniards had 


collected ſome conſiderable magazines at St Re- 
mo, a Genoeſe town on the Mediterranean, about 


30 miles 


* 
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30 miles N. E. of Nice; he diſpatched Capt. CAF. 
Martin thither towards the latter end of Auguſt, I. 
who arrived in that road on the firſt of Septems wv 
ber, and immediately ſent a party on ſhore to 1742. 
ſearch for the magazines, which they found, and 
burnt 250 quintals of ſtraw, and deſtroyed a great 
quantity of corn and flour, deſigned for the uſe 
of the Spaniſh army. After which nothing mate- 
rial happened this year in the Britiſh fleet, which 
continued their ſtation off Toulon. Though 
many difſentions aroſe between the French and 
| Spaniards on ſhore, - eſpecially after the Engliſh 
had deſtroyed the Spaniſh gallies in the bay of 
St Tropez; and duels were ſo frequent between 
the officers, that an order was made, forbidding 
them to meet at the ſame houſes. The Spaniards 
were obliged to remain in this ſituation, for fear 
of the Britiſh fleet, and as the French were diſ- 
inclined to hazard the fate of a battle, their in- 
activity was owing, to their love of ſecurity. . 
Tux new Britiſh miniſtry, in purſuance of the 
merchants petitions. to both houſes of parliament, 
had taken all poſſible care for the ſecurity of their 
commerce, by ordering ſeveral. men of war to 
cruize in proper ſtations in the channel and 
about the coaſts,: to curb the inſolence of the 
| Spaniſh, privateers. - But all the vigilance of the 
Britiſh commanders could-not -prevent the: Spa- 
niards from greatly interrupting the Britiſh na- 
vigation; many of their privateers were fitted 
out in the ports of France, commanded, and 
chiefly. navigated, by Frenchmen, under the 
jon of Spaniſh commiſſions. A great num- 
ber of theſe privateers belonged to the port of 
Dunkirk, where they carried many valuable 
prizes: ſeveral other Britiſn prizes were carried 
into the Dutch ports, and by this means the 
12 | | | Engliſh 
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Parr Engliſh merchants loſt a great number of ſhips 

III. in the Britiſh and German ocean, W whereby their 

unde to: Holland was greatly inter and 

4742. even grew very precarious along their own-coaſt : 

beſides, che ' Spaniards took and carried many 

conſiderable prizes into Vigo, Bilboa, and St Se- 

baſtiam; where the poor failors ſuffered inen 

preſſible hardſhips, being driven barefooted 100 

or 200 miles up the country, lodged in damp 

dungeons, and allowed only and water; 

but the allowance of 64, a day, granted by the 

Britiſh government to every priſoner, was regu- 

larly paid them; which ſupported theſe unſortu- 

nate men in their diſtreſs, and continued them 

in their honeſt reſolutions; to reſiſt all the _ 

and tations the Spaniards had exerci 

— wr jeg, rare or u. them from ele 
—_ to their king and country. 

_ Howevex, many of the Britiſh 3 
ers, both of the men of war and privateers, took 
ſeveral valuable prizes from the Spaniards, and 
deſtroyed many of their privateers z while the 
maſters of the merchant bravely defend- 
ed themſelves, and were never taken but oye 

rior force. © 
Tun Earl of Norntheſ; conimander eu 
Loo man of war, being on a eruize off of Cape 
Finiſterre, and the adjacent, received in- 
telligence of a ſmall privateer being at Porto 
Nova: upon which he ſtood in there, on the 3oth 
of June; but the privater, diſcovering him, got 
higher up the river than the Loo could venture, 
and it falling calm, Lord Northeſk was d to 
anchor cloſe by the towns of Porto Nova and St 
Jago, into which he fired a few ſnot, then landed 
ſome men, and diſmounted four guns, which 
were on a battery at Porto Nova; and, — 
1 * bs * 


— 
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Et fire to ſeveral houſes in St Jago, proteeded on Cn av. 
his cruiſe, where, on the 7th of Jah his lordſhip VI. 
met with the Deal-caftle man of war, command 
ed hy captain Elton; and receiving intelligence 1742. 
of ſome veſſels being at Vigo, 'they run up the 
tiver, and anchored before that town z made 
prizes of four veſſels, having fired ſeveral ſhot 
into the town, to cover the boats while they cur 
away the veſſels, there being a ſmart fire at them 
with ſmall arms from the ſhore. After this the men 
of war continued their cruiſe, and Lord Northeſk; 
n intelligence that the privateer was ſtill 
ut the tiver of Porto Nova, on the 19th of 
July, run in, and anchored under the iſland of Bly- 
dones; where his lordſhip put a lieutenant and 60 
men, with two ſix pounders, into one of the ſloops 
taken at Vigo, and ſent her up the river in queſt 
of the privateer; the ſloop could ſee nothing 
of her, but, in her return, chaſed a bark on ſhore, 
and ſet her on fire: Lord Northeſk then landed 
ſome of his men, and after burning a village of 
/ about forty houſes, repaired to his ſtation. | 
Oy the 7th of September, the Kinſale man of 
war, commanded by. the Honourable Capt. Ha- 
milton, being on a cruiſe off Dieppe, a port town 
of France, fituate on the Britiſh channel; and 
ſtanding in ſhore, he ſaw a veſſel lying to; which, 
as ſoon as ſhe perceived the man of war, made 
fail towards her, . hoiſting French colours: the 
Kinſale ſtanding for her, they ſoon came within 
half gun. hot, where the crew hauled down 
her colours, | intending to board the Kinſale, 
which they took for a collier; but were ſoon ſen- 
ſible of their miſtake, and ſtruck to the Engliſh 3 
who found her to be a privateer, called El Santo | 
Chriſta del portal y noſtra Seniora de la Soledad 
de Portugalette, — | 


Vor. II. and 


— ein — = — _ — 
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Parr and 1g ſwivels, having: 36 men on board, and 

III. 24 of them French, who had taken fix =_ in 
kirk.;- 


the channel, and carried them into. Du 


tried into Plymouth, 


3742. Ox the 7th of December, the Bridgewater 


man of war, commanded by Capt. Rogers, 
ctuiſing 63 leagues to the W. of Scilly, at nine 
in the morning, fell in with a Spaniſh, privateer, 
called the Santa la Rita, mounted with 18 car- 
riage and 8 ſwivel guns, and carrying 140 men, 
lately come out of Bilboa: the privateer, being 
to wind ward, bore down upon the Bridgewater z 
whereupon Capt. Rogers hoiſted a Dutch en- 
ſign, hauled up his main-ſail, and backed his 
main-top-ſail ; but finding, ſoon after, that the 

rivateer made fail for him, he hauled down the 
S hoiſted Engliſh colours, and gave 
her a broadſide : upon this the privateer took 
down her Engliſh enſign, hoiſted Spaniſh, made 
all poſſible ſail from the Bridge water, and fired 
her ſtern chaſe guns. Capt. Rogers crouded 
ſail aſter her, and plied her with his bow chaſe 
guns till three in the afternoon, when he came up 
with her, and gave her another broadſide, which 
ſhe returned: but Capt. Rogers, then finding 
that ſhe ſhot from him, deferred firing any more 
till he came cloſe up with her; and about nine 
at night, being cloſe under her lee quarter, he 
gave her another broadſide, with ſmall arms, 
upon which ſhe called for quarter, and was car- 
„Ox the 27th of December, the Pulteney pri- 
vateer, a large brigantine, mounting 16 carri- 
age guns and 26 ſwivels, with 42 men, com- 
manded by Capt. James Purcel, returned to 
Gibraltar from a cruiſe in the mouth of the 
Streights: and as ſhe was ſtanding in for the bay, 


from the weſt, with little or no wind, was ſeen 
by1s © from 


— 
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from Old Gibraltar; — * 
| iſh-xebeques, each carrying 120 men, 12 J.“ | 

: — war ne. — patterad . 
roes,and muſquetoons, were ſent out to take the 17421 
Pulteney ; who, looking upon her as an eaſy 
prey, made haſte with their oars, and ſoon came 
up with her, a little to the eaſt of Europa point, 
and almoſt within reach of the guns of Gibtal- 
tar. There was in the bay. an 80 gun ſhip, but 
without a main- top- maſt; ſo that there was no 
aſſiſting the privateer but by a re- inforcement of 
men, which might have very eaſily been ſent 
when the xebeques firſt ſtood out; but the com- 
mander, when applied to, refuſed ſo reaſonable 
a requeſt, alledging that it was impoſſible fo 
ſmall a veſſel, even full of men, could eſcape 
ſo ſuperior a force. The brave Capt. Purcel was 
however of a different opinion, reſolving to de- 

. fend his veſſel to the laſt extremity; and, finding 
his officers and men in the ſame difpofition, he 

epared for an obſtinate reſiſtance. After a 

1 w ſingle, guns, the Spaniards came near, and 

hailed the veſſel by her name, and the captain 
by his, entreating him to ſtrike and preſerve 
the lives of his men, otherwiſe: to expect no 
quarter. Theſe threats were returned with guns. 

Then the Spaniards attempted to board, and 

were reſolutely beat off; they twice more renew- 

ed their attempt, but Capt. Purcel, prudentiy 
reſerving half his broadſide, they had not cou- 

rage to board him, though they expoſed them: 

ſelves. ſo much, particularly in the laſt 2 
that they could ſtand it no longer, and made off 
with their oars, towards Malaga, having loſt 
above 100 of their men. The engagement 
wy; an hour and three-quarters z the Pulteney 
had but one man killed, and five more dange! 
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Pay reuſly wounded ; though, hat is very remark- 
IH. able, every man on board was ſhot through hit 
== cloathsz the ſails and rigging were cut all to 
174?» pieces, and ſome nine paunders went through 


the hull and maſts, : The Pulteney remaining 
becalmed after che ' engagement, Everal boats 
from Gibraltar went and towed her round; and 
the garriſon had ſo high a ſenſe of the great 
merit of the action, of which many hin feeds 
of them were witneſſes, that the governor, of- 
ficers, and principal inhabitants, contributed for 
a large piece of plate as a preſent to the captain 
with a ſuitable inſcription, and gave a handſome 
reward to the ſailors for their braver. 
Inks were the moſt material actions, in 
which the Britiſh commanders, this year, ſigna- 
Iiaed their bravery in the European ſeas. In the 
mean time the government, ſenſible that a due 
ncouragement of their maritime foree was the 
{ ſeeurity for the liberties of Europe, mani- 
feſted a regard for the protection of their ſea- 
men, and their reſolution to permit no officer of 
the royal navy to eſcape with impunity, either for 
4 of duty, or ill treatment of their men, 
For in May, the Britiſh miniſtry ſettled à cartel 
with the court of Madrid, for the exchange of 
iſoners ; purſuant to which above 600 Engliſn 
men were delivered from St Sebaſtian, and a 
nſiderable number exchanged at Gibraltar. 
;Lelverton Peyton, captain of the Hector 
man of war, and Capt. Fanſhaw, commander 
of the Phænix, having returned from their ſta - 
tion at Virginia and South Carolina; and com- 
plaints haxing been made to the miniſtry of theip 
gonduct there; a court martial was appointed to 
dy chem: which was held, on the gth of June, 
by Admiral Cavendiſh, on board the St uy 


, 
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at Spithead ; when the court adjudged 8 
«Sp Peyton to be diſmiſſed from ever ſerving 


in the royal navy, and mulcted, 8 
ſ months pay for the uſe of the cheſt at Cha- 1742. 
tham, which is a fund of naval charity, eſtab- 

liſhed in the year 1588, for the ſupport of 
wounded ſeamen. And, on the 29th.of Au. 

guſt, the ſame admiral} held another court mar- 

tial, at Spithead, on the captain of the Superb; 

who was caſhired, and rendered incapable of 
ſerving again, for ill treatment to his . 2985 

_ IRE 1 to his men. | 
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CHAPTER II. 


The expedition to Packs; ha 
.. eſtabliſhing a BaiTisH ESR | 
in the iſland of RarTan ; and 

other occurrences ' in the Wer 

.- Inv, to the departure of 

_  MIRAL Vxzxnon, and GEN 17 
Waurwonrn, from AMERICA. 


A FTER' the retreat of Genera Wal Caar: 


worth from the expedition agaiaſt St Jago, II. 

he iſland of Cuba, the land forces We in WWW 
the tranſ] 0 Jamaica: My, OT 
Non; prentelt” part | 14 
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Par proceeded to cruiſe off Hiſpaniola, : in expet᷑ta- 
III. tion of meeting the reinforcement of Marines 
from England; having ordered the general ten- 
1742. dezvous off Cape Tiberon, where the ſquadron 
continued for ſome time; and then the vice ad» 
miral made- fail to windward, cruiſing off Ja- 
quimel, keeping well to the ſouthward, ſo as to 
lie in the way both of the expected reinfprce- 

ment, and any ſhips bound to Port Louis ; hav- 
ing the Cheſter. cruiſing to windward off Cape 
Alta- Vela: ſo that nothing could well paſs» him, 
and he ſpoke with all he ſaw, but without meet: 
ing any material intelligence. After cruiſing 
about eight or ten leagues to the ſouthward of 
Jaquimel, till the 28th Uf December, the vice 
admiral thoyght proper to beat away to the ge- 
eral end off Cape“ Tiberon, for being 
in the way to meet advices from Jamaica, and 


collecting his por together pe tag been de- 


tached on ſepirate ſervices: whence the 
vice admiral ſent Capt. Cleland, in the Worceſ- 
ter, with a letter to the Magi de Larodge, 
to obſerve what the French were. doing at Leo- 
ne and Petit Grave ; by whoſe report he 
arnt, the-expeGet] convoy were in no danger 
from any thing in thoſe parts; but it was uncer- 
| rain Shar Force "they might have at Martinico, 
| While he was on this ſtation, (the vice admira', 
| 9 the iſt of January, received two letters from 
1 the Duke of Newcaſtle, the one dated the i 5th, 

| and the other the 31ſt, of October; by which 
| he was informed, that the convoy, with the 
aſports and-2,000 marines, might be ſpeedily 


25 expected: he found that the convoy was/ but 
_- weak, being valy two ſhips of 50 guns, and one 

| of 40, with four, bombketches ; and that his 
| H$prace ſeemed under an uncertainty WAA AF 
bebe Des er Y 
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the French ſquadrons might be deſigned: the CA! 
vice admiral therefore determined to leave the II. 

ſtrongeſt detachment he could, that were in con- 

dition for the ſea, to cruiſe for meeting the con- 1742. 
voy and reinforcement; and accordingly ordered 

Capt. Mitchel, in the Kent of yo guns, with 

three 60 gun ſhips, and the Seahorſe of 20 guns, 

to recruit their water, on Tiberon bay, with all 
expedition, and then proceed to cruiſe for them 

off Cape Alta Vela, till the roth of February! 

The vice admiral alſo ordered the Litchfield, 
commanded by Capt. Cuſack, to take the ſta- 

tion between the iſlands of Heneago and Tor- 

tuga; and then, on conſulting with Sir Chaloner 

Ogle, determined to return to Jamaica for hold- 

ing a general council of war, purſuant to the 
direction of the Duke of Newcaſtle, who, in 

his letter of the 31ſt of October, informed the 

vice admiral, That his majeſty had com- 

% manded his grace to acquaint him, and Ge- 

« neral Wentworth, that he ſaw with great con- 

«© dern the heats and animoſities that had aroſe 

« between his officers by ſea and land, contrary 

6 to his orders; whereby the ſervice could not 
but greatly ſuffer ; ordering his grace to re- 

« commend it to them, in the ſtrongeſt man- 

6 ner, carefully to avoid the like for the fu- 

e ture; and that, in caſe of any difference of 
opinion,, all acrimony and warmth of expreſ- 

% ſion to be laid aſide. ' i 
O the th of January, the vice admiral was 
joined by Capt. Ward, in the Sheerneſs, who 
brought him a joint letter from General Went- 
worth, General Guiſez and Governor Trelawney, 
deſiring his coming down for holding the gene- 

ral council of war: the vice admiral was then 

in his way to Jamaica on the ſame purpoſe, _ 
WITEI ,** | alter 


— 
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Parr after detaching the Sheerneſs and Swift to eruiſe 

III. off Crooked Ifland, Port Francois, and the 

Go Turk's Iſland, to clear the windward paſſage, 

1742: and give the Spaniſh privateers a general rum- 

mage, the vice admiral, with Sir Chaloner Ogle 

and the reſt of his ſquadron that were with 

him, arrived in Port Royal harbour at Jamaica 

on the gt. ft 1 1 

Tu vice admiral immediately Err 

neral Wentworth, that he was agreed in the 

expediency of holding a general council of war 

as ſoon as poſſible z for which purpoſe, he would 

be in Spaniſh Town on the 5th in the evening 3 

and that he would do all in his power punctually 

to comply with his - majeſty's inſtructions. Ac- 

| cordingly the vice admiral, and Sir Chaloner 

| Ogle, went up to Spaniſh Town; and, on the 

8th of January, the general council of war aſ- 
ſembled, at which. were preſent, Vice Admiral |; 
Vernon, General Wentworth, Sir Chaloner 
Ogle, Brigadier General Guiſe, and Governor 
Trelawney; when they proceeded to conſult 
what expedition was proper to be undertaken : 
and having read, and examined into, the pro- 
poſal of Capt. Lea, for an attempt on Guati- 
mala; and into the propoſal made by Lieute- 
nant Lowther, about Panama; the latter ſeemed 
to meet with the greater approbation: and Lieu- 
tenant Lowther, on his examination, acquaine- 
ing the council, „That a' man of war ſhould 
by all means go with the traders ready to fail 
« to Porio Bello: that the Moſquito Indians 
<« would be of uſe, in knowing how the river 
« ſetis3 in carrying the. artillery up the river 
% Chagre 4 and 100 of them to go. tefore'o1 
the van guard, That the road from Cruzes 
to Panama was paved, and broad enough to 
1972 1 carry 


— — —— —— —_—— 
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&. carry. artillery for ten or cleyen miles from Cn ay, 
« .Cruzes, and a fine ſavanna after that with ſe- II. 
0 veral roads to Panama, Declaring it, as hi2. 
nion, that the leaſt number of ſo diers, that NN 


. Op. 
&« could be for this expedition, was odo, ex · 


4 cluſive of 500.negrocs and 400 Moſquito men, 

894 that he ought to have 300 . advanced. 
« him, for procuring guides and intelligence, of 
« Which the value of 400 J. was to be in goods, 
6 and. 100 U, in liquor. General Weise 
conceiving that the ſcheme df Lieutenant 


was the moſt practicable of any yet 


red, therefore the pens of wat concurred 
with him in 6pinion, * That the moſt 785 

* meaſures ſhould be purſued for n 
10 ſcheme in execution: and that each of them, 
10 in their reſpectiye branches, would facilitate 
« every thing in their PIE for preparing to 
« ſet about the immedia e of it, as 
« moſt for the eines and ordered, that Lieu- 
< tenant Lowthet ſhould be ſent, with the 5007. 
« as he had required, immediately in a man of 
Var to Porto Bello. 5 

Tus ſcheme of landing at Porto Bello, and 
marching oyer the iſthmus of Darien to Panama, 
was delivered by Lieutenant Lowther to Gover- 


nor Trelawney, at the ſollicitation and requeſt of | 


excellency, on the 17th of December'z'fo' 
995 the general officers had a long time to con- 
er ot it, iy 745 .the arrival of the naval gotn- 

1 95 at Jamaica on the h of January, 


J their meeting of che 8th. And 48, by thicle 


The in the Incil, the lard'bMicers _ 


termined 4 the eldett eheral officer, as 
Kea by Vice Admiral V 7. 5 * the 
vote in the abſence of Govetnor 


lawney 3 the admiral could | eive 
er, * * R erer 
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Par every n 


fore thought it for the ſervice. of his majefty to 


leave the chooling of the expedition to the judg- 
1742+ ment of General Wentworth, who had then 


been Jong in the country, and had imparted to 


him all the intelligence the vice #dmiral could 


procure, as well as What he had collected himfetf. 
Ar this time Vice Admiral Vernon acquaint- 
d the Duke of Newealtle, that he lamented his 
tuation, and had determined to limit his ap- 
plications of favour from the crown, to the ſin- 
le one, of having the conduct of the expe- 
Eros, to Carthagena and Cuba, ſtritly and 
Erg enquired into; and, as he Knew that 
is majeſty had an experienced officer there in 
Sir Chaloger Ogle, he requeſted the fayour of 
his grace, that he might be ordered home, to 
undergo the ſtricteſt examination into his cbn- 
duct: aſſüring his grace, till ſuch orders ar- 
rived, no one ſhould forward every ſervice for 
the honour of his royal maſter, and the due ex- 
ecution of his orders, with more care and di- 
ligence than he would; but under his daily 
prayers, for. a deliverance, from being conjoined 
to a gentleman, whoſe opinions he had long ex- 
perienced to be more changeable than the toon; 
though he had endeavoured, agreeable' to ht 
orders, to maintain the moſt civil cotreſpondenet 
in his power with Genetal Wentworth. © 
Ix purſuance of the above freſolution pf the 
general council of wär, Vice Admiral Vernon, 


on the rith of January, iſſded orders ro hn cap- 


tains, to uſe. all diligence in getting cheir 
refitted, and ready for proceeding to fea, u 
the arrival of the convoy wich the freinfare 
ments, and to haye their ſhips watered, and their 


Proviſions completed for Wär mont. 
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As ſo many of the unſheathed ſhips had been CyaP. 


already ſent to England; and as the Prince Fre- 


derick, and Prince of Orange, of 70 guns, and 
the Auguſta, and Jerſey, of 60 guns, were alſo 1742. 


obliged to return home, for their preſervation 
and the Briſtol being ordered to fail as convoy 
to the merchant veſſels ; the moſt ſhips of the 
Ine, .that the vice admiral could to have 
at ſea together, would be ten fail ; and thoſe 
were ſo greatly reduced in their. complements, 
they were in no condition to proceed to ſea with- 
out the aſſiſtance of the ſoldiers, and even then 
. would be much inferior to the Spaniſh ſquadron, 
under Don Rodrigo de Torres, at the Havanna. 
On the 15th of January, the Greenwich, St 
Albans, and Fox, arrived in Port Royal harbour, 
with the expected reinforcement of 2,000 ma- 
rines z having paſſed, in the night-time, unob- 
- ſerved by Capt. Mitchell; who, being informed 
of it, returned, with the other ſhips, to Jamaica, 
on the agth. On the arrival of the ſuccours, Vice 
Admiral Vernon informed General Wentworth 
and Governor Trelawney, that he thought the 
ſpeedy aſſembling the general council of war to 
be the point of the utmoſt importance to the 
ſervice, that all other neceſſary points might be 
maturely diſcuſſed, and their deliberations and 
reſolutions be fairly drawn up and ſigned, that 
the execution of them 1 1 be ſpeedily entered 
upon; delay having, by the experience of former 
times, as well as the preſent, been found to, be 
the moſt dangerous enemy in theſe parts. Upon 
this, the general council of war re-afſembled, on 
the 19th 3. but, as General Guiſe was indiſpoſed, 
nothing was done till the next day, when they 
figned their former reſolutions, without deter- 


minin any other. 51 og 
. 
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We Conduct of the Powers of Europe; 
Oy the 2 1ſt, the land officers held a council of 
yar, at the head quarters near Kingſton, to form 


CW=,— their opinion of what was recommended to 


them: The council, having duly conſidered the 
ſcheme laid down by Lieutenant Lowther for 
the attack of Panama, were unanimouſly, of 
opinion, That if they cpuld be ſupplied with 
« £500 Negroes, and if Admiral Vernon would 
. ive them all the aſſiſtance in his power for 
t conyeying the troops and artillery up the 
«© Chagre to Cruzes, it would be for his majeſty's 
« ſervice to make the attempt, and to puſh the 


* ſame ag far as ſhould be practicable; and that 


eit ſhould be gone about with all poſſible expe- 
« dition.” This reſolution was ſigned by General 


Wentworth, General Blakeney, Colonel Lowther, 


and Colonel Fraſer ; to which the vice admiral 
readily ſigned his conſent. | 
Ow the 22d, another general council of war 


was held, by Admiral Vernon, Sir Chaloner 


Ogle, General Wentworth, General Guiſe, and 
Governor Trelawney z when General Wentworth 
reported, That he had the general return of 
* the men capable of duty, both thoſe lately 
« arrived from Cork, and what he had under 
** his command before, and found they did: not 
** amount, in the whole, to' 3,000 men fit for 
% immediate ſervice ; and, as a conſiderable 
** number were wanted to man the fleet, he 
found the forces would be too weak to under- 
. rgke the enterprize of Panama, Whereupon 
Dit was agreed, to man the ſhips from the 
5: forces, and to put the remainder in condition 
f* for ſeryice, on board the laſt tranſports from 
1 Earope, to be getting to ſea with all 'expedi: 
f* tion, and 


' 


to direct their views to ſuch at- 
4 Ffpfey 35 ſhould pen ſeem to the counci 


2 
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* to be moſt promiſing of ſucceſs ; having al. CAT. 
« ways in view the preſervation of Jamaica. II, 
„ And, for giving the Spaniards à diverſion in 
e the Leeward parts, it appeared to them, that 1742, 
« they might detach 200 men for Hinz the 
« ſucceſs of the ſettlement of Rattan 'ifland4— 
« which, if it could be effected, would, in their 
«« apprehenſion, be a probable means of ſecu- 
« ring the Logwood trade to Britain, and like- 
« wiſe for opening a commerce with the pro- 
« vinces'of Guatimala and Yacatan.” The two 
Admirals, General Guiſe, and Governor Trelaw- 
ney, concurred in this opinion, and ſigned the re- 
ſolution ; but General Wentworth, at that time, 
declined it. ” x IS ; | 
GENERAL WEenTwoRTH having formerly 
requeſted 'of the vice admiral, to ſend Lieute- 
nant Lowther over to the coaſt of Porto Bello, 
for obtaining intelligence, and ſecuring the ſuc- 
ceſs of the intended expedition againſt Panama 
on the 4th of February, the lieutenant, with thir- 
teen men, proceded to ſea, in the Triton Nloop, 
under convoy of Cape Dennis in the Experi- 
ment, to act as a trader, and procure all the in- 
formation he was able, purſuant to his inſtructions 
from General Wentworth; which, as he had long 
reſided on the Spaniſh main, no perſon. was 5 
capable of executing. FS Enos Toy 
Tur ſquadron was ſoon in readineſs for put- 
| on Br ſea, but the land forces were extremely 1 
backward : and, on the 8th of February, a ge- 
neral council of war was held, when it was de- 
bated, what could be proceeded upon; and the 
council, conſidering that the ſeaſon of the year 
falling out favourably for the expedition againſt 
Panama, Reſolved to proceed upon it with 
te the utmoſt expedition.” After this determi- 


nation, 


- 
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Eazr nation, Vice Admiral Vernon bad ſoon. made 
III. every preparation, in the ſquadron, for the im- 
hn mediate commencement of the expedition; but 
| 1742. it was not till the 21ſt of February that he bad 
| any application made to him, by the commiſſary 
| | of the army, for his orders for what proviſions 
| were wanted to be iſſued to him, which he re · 
ceived the inſtant he applied for it. ery 
Dusixd theſe dilatory | proceedings of the 
offcers of the army, the vice admiral was prin- 
cipally concerned in ſtationing his cruizers, in 
the beſt diſpoſition, for taking all poſſible care 
againſt the ſquadron, or iſland, being liable to 
any ſurprizals, and for being ſtrengthened by the 
cruizers on their firſt diſcovery of any ſquadron 
of the Spaniards, or others. The Greenwich 
and St Albans were diſpatched for cruizing, the 
one to windward, and the other to leeward, off 
Carthagena, for cutting them off from all com- 
munications, and keeping. them under their ap- 
henfions of another attack ; the vice admiral 


4 | 
| : ving mentioned: his intentions of ſtationing 
' them thereto the council of war, who ali ap- 
oved of it as a prudent. meaſure: and, appre- 
hending the-bpmb-ketches to be of no uſe in the 
preſent expedition, the vice admiral poſted them 
in the Narrows to aſſiſt in the defence of that 
channel; and drew up ſuch general orders for 
Capt. Young, whom he left to command at Port 
Royal in his abſence, as he conceived to be moſt 
neceſfary in caſe of any attack upon that harbour; 
leaving an unſheathed fiteſhip, careening, for an 
advice boat on any emergency. 


ſon, was evety 


day advancing upon them, the vice admiral, on 
the 2d of March, informed; General Wentworth, 


that he was perſuaded the general could OE 


As the approaching rainy ſea 


ct 
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think with him, that their early getting to ſea Cray, 
was of the utmoſt importance, to: fecure ſucceſs II. 
in the expedition, which ſhould therefore take wn” 

place of all other conſiderations, as ſuch tranſs 1742. 
ports as could not be then ready to fail with 
them, might eaſily have proper convoys appoint- 
ed for bringing them after; which was the me⸗ 
thod he begged leave to recommend to the gene- 
ral; and that they might be proceeding, with 
the force they had in readinefs, with all poſſible 
dition. The next day the general acquarnt- 
ed Admiral Vernon, that he could not ſail be- 
fore the 6th; and that he ſhould not think. it 
adviſable to land, till a tranſport of Negroes 
ſhould arrive that was to fail after the ſquadron 
which gave the vice admiral a very great con- 
cern: and he, the ſame day, repreſented to the 
general, That he hoped in God they ſhould 
ec nil under no other reſolution, than immedĩ- 
«© ately to attempt the ſacceſs of their enter- 
«prize with the force they carried with them.“ 
On the zd the vice admiral was informed by 
General Wentworth, that he had received in- 
telligence that ſix Spaniſh men of: war were ar- 
rived at Lagulra, with a reinforcement of 4,000 
men deſigned for Carthagena. The vice admi- 
ral, having conſulted with Sir Chaloner Ogle 
upon this intelligence, they were both of opimi- 

on, that they ought to endeavour to inter 
ole 'reirfforcements, as the principal point 

ſecuring 'ſucteſs'to the expedition ; and chat not 
A moments time ſhould be loſt in ſetting about 
it. Arcordidgly they immediately ſummoned 
the general cbuncil of war, which met on the 
Ath, on board the Boyne in Port Royal habour, 
ut which were preſent, the two Admirals, Gene- 
ral Wentworth, General Blakeney, and Govet- 
„ EY x nor 
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ky RT nor Trelawneyz * When Vice Admiral Ver- 


III. 


* non; having laid before the council of war, 


de letter of intelligence he had received from 


a. 


© General Wentworth, propoſed going to ſea 
immediately with a part of the ſhips; to lie 
© off ſhore, and attempt intercepting the Span- 


_ © tth convoy with the forces, as a matter of the 
utmoſt importance for ſecuring the ſueceſ of 


the expedition. And the vice admiral repre- 


_ © ſented, that going upon this attempt, would 


not de a.ſtep out of the way, as making the 
land of Point Canoa, or the Popa, are the 
© general-landmarks for falling in with to ſhape 
«.a-courſe-for Porto Bello. And the — 
© conſidering that it might prove a uſeful diver- 


| ſion to fix the attention of the Spaniards; on 
their intending to return to the attack of Car- 


thagena, . Unanimouſiy approved of the vice 
< admira}'s propoſal, of his proceeding with 
part: of; his; ſhips to cruize off  Carthagena, 
< and leaving the command of the reſt under 
« Sir Chaloner Ogle, to proceed to ſea wich the 
<, tranſports and ſoreſhips Waller. his en 
4; as ſoon: as ready to fail,” T“ 
_ "Ex RLY: the nett morning, "the vice gdmira 
in the Boyne, two ſirty gun ſhips ps, wey a 
fiſth rate, and a Ppt fail from Pore 
Royal to proceed eee. and act agree- 
able to the reſolution of the council of war; 
expecting to meet ſome of his eruiaers off - 
:thagena,-and was to be followed by the Tork, 
-another fixty gun ſfip, on the ech. Vice Ad- 
mira! Vernon ſent Sir Chaloner Ogle, by one of | 
lieutenants who attended the vice admiral in 
nder fo! thati purpoſe;! orders, To con- 
<6; form himſelf to the reſolution, of the coun- 
eil of war, and take upon him the charge 


100 9 and 


- 
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& and command of his majeſty's ſhips appointed Ca ap. 
« to_compoſe the ſquadron for their long- in- II. 
&* tended expedition; and to proceed to fea, www 
e with the remainder of them, as the ſaid reſo- 1742. 
&« lution directed, whenever General Wentworth 

s ſhould let him know he was ready to proceed 

te to ſea with his tranſports and ſtore-ſhips : and 

the rear admiral was alſo ordered to aſſiſt the 

& tranſports in putting to lea.” “ | 

_ Taz vice admiral. got over into the Playa 
Grande, on the 11th of March in the evening; 

and tacking, in ſeven fathom water, off Car- 
thagena, ſaw there only one unrigged ſhip, 

The ſame evening he was joined by the Green- 

wich and St Albahs. Upon Na off that 
night, juſt before the time the vice admiral had 

97 — them to ſtand in again, the Boyne 
ſprung her main-maſt, through the imprudence 

of the lieutenant, in carrying the main- top-ſail 

when he ſhould have handed it; and, the car- 
penter being againſt carrying any ſail upon it, 

the vice admiral could not fetch to anchor either 

in Playa Grande, or Boca Chica, which he in- 
tended, and got to an anchor off the great Baru, 

on the-12th at night, where he continued to re- 

pair the damage as. well as he could; havi 
given orders for the other ſhips to cruize © 
Carthagena for preventing any ſuccours gering 

in there, and looking out for Sir Chaloner, Og 

with the convoy of tranſports and ſtore- ſhips. 

On the 21ſt, the vice admiral joined all his ſhips, 
cruizing off Carthagena, who were poſted in 
ſuch a manner as entirely to block up the en- 
trance of the harbour and the Boquilla; but the 

vice admiral could not learn, from his cruizers, 

that there was any appearance of the intelligence 

given by General * having the leaſt 
c 
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Part truth in it; and therefore the men of war, and 


the 4,000 men, ſeemed to him ingrafted news, 


upon the firft intelligence ey met with on 


F742. their return, from Cuba, when 


ey were cruiz-. 
ing to windward of Port Louis, £ a fupply 
os and ammynition being goi g for 


gena in four 105 from the 1271 f Caraccas, 
Slee convoy of, foyr Spaniſh privatcers from, 
St Domingo z 1 neither KY which however had 
yet arrived, Having a few Spaniſh prifoners on 
board, taken * . Knight i in the St Albans, 
the vice admi 8 the © pportunity of ſence 
ing the vice · roy a letter, to propoſe an exchan 
for them; wanting to be informed what thi 
J 80 00 were 45 ng, at the Paſtilio, where LM 

und they were ereCting a ſtro battery,” with vit! 
the ruins brought from Cadile Grande: 
which the vice admiral ſaw they never intend bY... 
es thing at, Caſtillo Grande, this be- 

to ore ſhips in the baſon, between that 
of and the town: and as the meſfengers were 
received by the vice-roy in Carthageda, they. 
paſſed cloſe by the Paſtilio, and counted beten 
embrazures facing Caſtillo Grande, the other 
face of the work being towards Texar de Gracias, 
where the Britſh forces, landed at the ſiege. 

Jus vice admiral was extremely concerned 
at the long delay, in getting the tranſports and 
ftoreſhips ready, for proceeding from Jamaica 
on the . xpeditian z though, in his owa 
judgment and 8 he never thou 
General Wentworth ſincerely diſpoſed in purity 
ing this prqje& of his own propoſing 3, which, to 
tho e the vice admira] had a confidence in, he 
very freely expreſſed his doubts of; and he af- 
terwards found himſelf far from being ade 
On the 25th in the morning, the res * 


ann 


ad the gone BY to diſcover the fleet coming in 
wi nd, and joined them in the afternoon, 


Alter a ſnort con ence wich Sir Chaloner Ogle, Tray, 
and giving out ſome neceſſary orders, the vice 1742. 


admiral made fail on with the whole fleet that 
evening, in time for drawing them together, _ 
oy 8 the cburſe they were to ſteer 

e night, 

T HE yu; 8 of 7 fail of 1 hon, 

two of go guns, two ns, and four 

of 60; with three fireſhips, and two, hoſpital 
ſhips: the tranſports were OE arty fail 1 
on 0 Hoare $000 land Wear and g00 Negroes 
5 aiſed by Governor N bag 6 ded 

the expedition in the rank of a CO. Coon, 


uE vice admiral, determining to go into ths 
hapbour of Potto or in Is of One as 
bea t rations the Span 
n been making, i ed orders to the ray Toft 10 
* "bs a0 & haloner Ogle would lead tht 
<< reſpective diviſions; and every was to 
« keep a good halt mile diſtance from — 
« other, for their having room to work in, if 
t they could not lead it in, or to take an an- 
40 thering birth without confuſion. h cap- 
« tain was ordered. to take particular ae 
e have his ſhip, in condition for 
+; 2 in caſe the Spaniards Roc have 
6 A any ot new works to diſpute their en- 
& 54-44 e fireſhips and hoſpital ſhips were 
* ordered to kerp in the rear, and the tranſporti 
4% and ftoreſhips to follow them in, and not to 
* eroud too thick upon each other, in coming 
« in, for fear of forcing, one another aſhore,” 
Ar the requeſt of General Wentworthz Lieu- 
Ka Lowther had been fent, on the 4th. of 
obryary, with thifteen n floopy 


under 


* 
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Paxr under convoy of the Experiment, to procure the 
III. beſt intelligence along the coaſt for facilitating 
wo the ſucceſs of the expedition; who, on their re- 
1742, turn, were ordered to go into the Baſtimentos, 


and wait the arrival of the fleet. As General 
Wentworth had propoſed, in purſuance of the 
ſcheme laid down by Lieutenant Lowther, when 
the council of war firſt reſolved on this expedi- 
tion, that a detachment of 600 men were to land 
at Nombre de Dios, a little to the eaſtward of 
Porto Bello, the day before the fleet ſhould get 
into that harbour the vice admiral detached the 
Montagu, CaptWhambers, on the 26th, to look 
out for the Experiment; and acquainted General 
Wentworth, that if Capt. Chambers found her 
'out, he would order the Montagu and Experi- 
ment to go into the Baſtimentos with the detach- 
ment that had his orders for landing at Nombre 
de Dios, and they ſhould, to diftinguiſh them, 
carry a jack upon their majn-top-gallant maſt- 
head. But the vice admiral informed General 
Wentworth, that, if they did not meet with the 
Experiment and Triton, the fleet muſt not lie 
in the ſea, and he would carry them directly to 
Porto Bello; looking on the landing at Nombre 
de Dios, in his apprehenſion, of no great conſe- 
quence, as Lieutenant Lowther was of the fame 
opinion; becauſe the party to be landed up the 
river Caſcahall had but ſix miles to march before 
they could join the other party at Taxa Buena, 
where the detachment from Nombre de Dios was 
to come. And, as this armament could not be 
concealed, it plainly appeared to the vice admi- 
ral, if they miſſed of the Experiment and Lieute- 
pant Lowther at preſent, the ſhorteſt and ſe» 
ereteſt way of ſecuring that paſs at Taxa Buena, 
was to fail directly into the harbour of Porto Bello, 
3 an 
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and ſend the troops up the river Caſcahall; of Cn av. 
this he alſo informed the general, and told him, II. 
that he was giving out his diſpoſition for that pur? 
poſe, and conceived there could be no occafion 1742. 
for calling a council of war till they were quietly 
anchored in the harbour of Porto Bello. | 

On ſunday the 28th of March, before noon, 
the vice admiral had a providential landfall: juſt 
to windward of the Baſtimentos; and miſſing of 
the Experiment in that ſtation, and finding he 
had- wind to reach the harbour of Porto Bello 
before night, he made the ſignal for line of bat- 
tle; and, puſhing away directly for the harbour, 
happily got an anchor there before night, and 
the whole fleet into anchor ground. The vice 
admiral met with no ſign of oppoſition z though 
the governor had three companies of Spaniſh 
ſoldiers, and two companies of Mulattoes and 
Negroes. The governor, on the appearance of 
the fleet, made all imaginable haſte to leave the 
town, and quitted it that night, with the three 
companies of ſoldiers ; but the two companies of 
Mulattoes and Negroes did not depart the town 
till the next morning. The vice admiral obſery- 
ing, on his firſt anchoring, many of the inhabi- 
tants were flying from the town, diſpatched an 
officer and interpreter up directly, to deſire they 
would put themſelves under no unjuſt appre- 
henſion, but continue peaceably in their own 
poſſeſſions :' on which the deputies from the ma- '1 
giſtracy, and the town, came on board the | 
Boyne, to deſire protection for their perſons, 
goods, and effects. Upon their coming on | 
board, the vice admiral ſummoned the general | 
council of war, that. the deputies might have 
the aſſurance of the whole council for their pro- 
tection; who accordingly met; and unanimouſly 
c NL agreed, 


—— —— — — — 
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PazrT agreed, That it would be moſt for the ſervice 
Jil. © to have a detachment-ſehit up the river Caſ- 
= © cahall, the next day, for-cutting off the com- 
37432. %. munication. between Porto Bello and Panama; 
and to take poſſeſſion of the cuſtom-houſe, 

« and to place a guard there.” At the ſame 

time it was unanimouſly refolved, to acquaint 
the deputies, That the protection requeſted 
<< ſhould be granted, if they did nothing to for- 
«< feit it: and that the council expected the 
< town to furniſh mules for common prices, and 
<« cattle for the ſick; and to return an account, 

< the-next morning, what number of mules the 
«. could provide when required. On the = 
the deputies were acquainted with this reſolu- 
tion; and ſent back, the ſame evening, highly 
— with the afſurahces that were given 


m. 8 1 | | 
As ſoon as the council was ended, the viee 

admiral ſent a detachment of fourſcore ſoldie 
under Capt. Grant, from his/ſbip, to take — 
ſeſſion of the cuſtom-houſe, which the Spaniards 
called the Contedorio, with orders, © To take 
ac poſſeſſion of the cuftom-houle at the water- 
« fide, which the council of war looked on as 
ce the property of the crown 4 to mount a guird 
| << there regularly, and not to ſuffer any officers, 
c or men of his detachment, to go without the 
4% limits of his centries, without icular li- 
<<. cenſe. He was alſo ordered, . To take care 
<* to prevent all ſurprizals, and to maintain hi 
8 in caſe the ingratitude, or imprudence, 
« of any one, ſhould invite them to act comrary 
< to their duty: and if any were inhabiting, in 
te the Contedorio, to aſſign them a part of the 
<« houſe for their. peaceable reſidence, directing 
him to act under theſe orders till he was re- 
b N « heved, 
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« lieved, and to leave his orders with the officers Ca ap. 
« relieving him.“ The vice admiral alſo iſſued II. 
orders to all the naval commanders, © Inviolably —-—d4 
« to-preſerve the clergy, magiſtracy, and inha- 1742. 
« hitants, of the town of Porto Bello, in their 
* quiet and peaceable enjoyment of their perfong 
«© and properties: and, for the more ſecurely pre- 
« ferving the ſame to them, they were required 
* and directed not to ſuffer any of their boats ta 
*g on ſhore, without an officer whoſe conduct 
cc Hcy could be anfwerable for; and not to con- 
e tinue on ſhore after ſun- ſet; nor to go to Porto 
4c Bella without permiſſion.“ The ſame even- 
ing the vice admiral had a viſit from the clergy, 
of the town, who all) ſeemed: in good humour, 
and in a firm reljance that they might depend on 
what had been promiſed them, Ty 5 
As the vice admiral was going into the har- 
hour of Porto Bello, che Experiment came out 
from under the Savanillo keys, and joined him, 
with Lieutenant Lowther, and the guides he had 
ured. | 
Soon after the council of war was over, the 
vice admiral was greatly furprized, when Gover- 
nor Trelawney, who had been promoted to the 


he could not know that, but in conſequence of 
their reſolutions, when they were regularly 
* 8 © Com- 
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Pax T conimunicated to him; and could not ſpare 
III. any of the ſhips then with him, but his excel- 
Y—— * lcncy ſhould have the firſt as came in at his 


Wh 4 9 as the vice admiral expected ſome 


urly.““ . 

On che 30th, the land officers held a council of 
war, on board the Grafton, at which were pre- 
ſeat, General Wentworth, Colonel Fraſer, Go- 
vernor Trelawney, Colonel Leighton, Colonel 
Cope, Colonel Duroure, and Colonel, Martin 
When the council, having carefully weighed 
© the preſent circumſtances of the troops, and the 
« ſeaſon of the year; and likewiſe having examin- 
ed Lieutenant Lowther, as to the practicability 
of putting his ſcheme into execution in their pre- 
© ſent ſituation ; which he declared could not be 
* attempted, with any hopes of ſucceſs: They 
«« were unanimouſly of opinion, that at this con- 
« juncture, an attempt on Panama was not con- 
« ſiſtent with his majeſty's ſervice, and ſhould 
<« therefore be laid aſide,” This reſolution, in 
the afternoon, was communicated to Vice Admi- 
ral Vernon; and Ggyernor Trelawney appearin 
to have ſigned it * 3h he was the leſs ſurprize 
at his being ſo well acquainted with it before: 
and, in his letter to the Duke of Newcaſtle, on 
the 3 iſt, repreſented, that as the general council 
of war was compoſed of three land officers, to 
two ſea officers, that would fully explain to his 
Grace, what he had mentioned in former letters, 
that he was but a cypher in the general council 
of war, and therefore judged it moſt for his ma- 
jeſty's ſervice, to reſolve to ſupport, the beſt he 
could, any thing they ſhould think proper to un- 
dertake ; lamenting his ſituation with ſuch a 
yoke-fellow, and that he ſhould nevertheleſs have 
a faithful regard to the honour and intereſt of his 


- 
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royal maſter, in ſerving him to the beſt of his Cay, 


abilities, till he was relieved, by his majeſty's or- 


II. 


ders, which he ardently longed for, as he ſaw he 


could not ſerve him in ſuch circumſtances, 
GENERAL WENTWORTH having deſired the 
vice admiral to afſemble the general council of 
war, he accordingly made the ſignal, on the 3 iſt, 
when the council met on board the Boyne, « And 
„agreed to wood and water the ſhips, and return 
% to Jamaica,” Though this was theif unani- 
mous opinion, they would have ſerved his majeſty 
better, in declaring that opinion to Sir Chaloner 
Ogle before, who had a power from the vice 
admiral to call a council of war, at the requeſt 
of General Wentworth; ſince great expence and 
hazard might have been ſaved to the crown, from 
declaring their minds when they had received the 
return of Lieutenant Lowther; and the arma- 
—_ might have — 1 5 Port Royal, inſtead 
proceeding to Porto Bello, on an expedition 
they ſeemed Ga have come determined not to 
proceed upon, though it was entirely of their 
own hatching up, when the vice and rear admi- 
rals were at ſea, after their return from Cuba. 
Ox the 31ſt, at night, the vice admiral re- 
ceived, from General Wentworth, a paper, be- 
ing the land officers reaſons for laying aſide the 
on Panama, which were ; ** That, from 
«« having conſumed near three weeks in their 
% voyage, which was uſually made in eight days, 
« the rainy ſeaſon was come 2 them z which 
might not only incommode them in their 
* march, but, by the ſudden riſing of the rivers, 
* might cut off their communication. That, 
from having during their voyage, been leſſened 
jn their numbers 935 men, (officers included) 
of thoſe which embarked at Jamaica, either 
n = 7 | « by 


1742. : 
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Pa RT by death, ſickneſs, or from ſeveral tranſports 
III. being ſeparated from the fleet; and from the 
' ſhips of war being unable to ſupply them with 
1742. % more than 600 men, being part of the 1,468 
„ embarked on board them, their preſent num- 
« bers would fall 968 ſhort of the 3,000 effective 
men required for the attempt on Panama. 
«« That, from the want of one of the ſhips with 
«© Negroes on board, their numbers were re- 
« duced fo low as to diſable them from carry- 
« ing a ſufficient quantity of proviſions. That, 
from an omiſſion in executing one part of the 
« ſcheme, laid down for carrying on the enter- 
4 prize, the governor of Porto Bello, with three 
companies of Spaniſh ſoldiers, and two of Mu- 
“ lattoes and Negroes, were retired to Panama; 
«© on the cutting off of ' whoſe retreat, their ſuc- 
« ceſs in ſome meaſure depended, as the gover- 
« nor was an officer of merit and ſervice, in 
« whom the : Spaniards had great confidence. 
« That, there was lately good intelligence, of a 
« a large reinforcement arrived at Panama from 
Lima, and of works being thrown up towards 
the land. And, for theſe reaſons, they thought 
<« it was for the ſervice to lay aſide that enter- 
e prize, as impracticable.“ | 
n is the capital city of the province of 
Darien, or Terra: firma proper, in South America, 
It ſtands upon a capacious bay of the pacific ocean, 
about ſixty miles, over the iſthmus, from PortoBello, 
ſurrounded with a ſtone wall and other fortifica- 
tions; containing about 6, ooo houſes. This city 
is the ſee of a biſhop, and the ſeat of the gover- 
nor of the province; where the treaſures of gold 
and filver, and other rich merchandize of Peru, 
are brought, and. depoſited in magazines, till 
they are tranſported to Europe: and here the 
5 I i merchandize 
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merchandize of Eu ſent to America by the Cx av.” 
galleons, is lodged till exported to the ſeveral ci» II. 
ties of Peru to which it is aſſigned, If this city —v—w 
had been reduced by the Britiſh forces, it would 1742. 


have given them the entire poſſeſſion of the 
iſthmus of Darien, whereby they would, in effect, 
have been maſters of all the treaſures of Peru : 
and, by ſuch an acquiſition, the Britiſh' nation 
would have retained an equivalent, for any con- 
ceſſions, however extraordinary, which they might 
have been induced to have made on either of the 
branches of the houſe of Bourbon, 

Warn the vice admiral received the reaſons 
of the land officers for abandoning the expedi- 
tion, he was convinced, that they had reſolved 
againſt landing before they entered the harbour 
of Porto Bello: for he was of opinion, that leſs 
than 1,500 men would have been ſufficient for 
the enterprize againſt Panama, which had been 
formerly taken, by Sir Henry Morgan, with goo 
Buccaneers, who marched over the iſthmus, and 
became maſters of the town with little difficulty. 
Wax the fleet firſt came into the harbour, the 
vice admiral], at the general council of war on the 
28th of March, adviſed General Wentworth, 
that the detachment, in his apprehenſion, ought 
to have gone up the river of Caſcahall that very 
night: but the general ſaid, it was not poſſible to 
get the detachment ready; and in fact, he never 
ſent them at all, agreeable to the reſolution of 
the general council o war: though if this detach- 
ment had been ſent in boats up the river, as ad- 
viſed by Vice Admiral Vernon, they might have 
had a chance of intercepting the governor of 
Porto Bello and his troops; but without doubt, 
they had cut off the two companies of Mulattoes 
and Negroes, for they = not depart the tow 

Iv | ; 2 R dl 
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PAR&T till next morning about ſeven or eight o'clock. 


And the vice admiral, with ſome officers, on the 


it of April, rowed above a mile and half up the 
1742. river, to the houſe of Don Philip de Moya, which 


is Cloſe by the Panama road, and two miles and 
three quarters in the road to Panama from Porto 
Bello ; but there was a nearer landing-place, that 
would have ſhortened the diſtance below it: by 
which it plainly appeared; it was eaſily practica- 
ble to have done it the night they came in, and 
thereby have cut off the retreat of the governor 
and his ſoldiers: ; wg 
THrz governor, and inhabitants of Panama, 
were under terrible apprehenſions for their ſecu- 
rity, fully expecting that the army would march 
and attack them: and as they had fitted out five 
ſhips to ſail in queſt of Commodore Anſon, they 
now detained them in their Port, as they wanted 
the men for their owh defence. The governor 
of Panama, was even in D great defpair about 
the preſervation of the place, that he ſent a gen- 
tleman to Porto Bello, as a ſpy, to deceive the 
vice admiral with falſe intelligence ; who viſited 
the vice admiral, and told him the five Spaniſh 
ſhips were at Panama when he came away; and 
that, the day before, they had received advice, 
that admiral -Pizarro was got to Callao, with his 
ſquadron, and was coming for Panama. The 
vice admiral, by intercepted letters, had heard 
of the progreſs of Commodore Anſon in the 
South Seas, but had received - no Information of 
the diſappointment of Parro in getting round 
Cape Horn ; therefore the Spaniard could not 
be contradicted in his report, though he was 
| ſenſible of the diſaſters that befel the Spaniſh ad- 
miral; which makes it very evident, that, by this 
falle repreſentation, the Spaniards wanted to 
| | avert 


* 
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avert the ſtroke, they, with the greateſt conſter- CAF. 
nation, daily expected. | _ 

As the laſt general council of war, of the 31ſt 
of March, had referred it to Vice Admiral Ver- 1742. 
non and Sir Chaloner Ogle to put it in execu- 
tion, in ſuch manner as they ſhould think moft 
adviſeable; they, having conſidered of it, in- 
formed General Wentworth, on the 5d of April, 
that they judged the ſafeſt and moſt prudent way 
of doing it, would be, by ſending the tranſports 
out by detachments. On the — 1 tan pt 
in the Fowey, put to ſea, with the detach- 
ment of tranſports and ftoreſhips, / conſiſting of 
twenty-five ſail ; and, the fame evening, the vice 
admiral was joined by Capt. Rentone in the 
Ripon, with four fail of tranſports and ſtore- 
ſhips, and two victuallers, which were all that 
were miſſing, except the Bonetta tranſport, who 

had loſt her main-maſt, and was afterwards 
brought in by the York. Capt. Rentone hav- 
ing fell in with Chagre, on the 3th, ſaw the 
village all in flames; which was occaſioned b 
their conjecturing that he was coming, with : 
detachment of tranſports, to land men, and 
make a lodgment there; to prevent which, it is 


— 1 the Spaniſh ſoldiers had orders to 
rn it. F T1901 ner | 


As a brigantine and three loops from Jamaica 
had put into Porto Bello, to take the m— 
of trading at the town, under protection of t 
fleet; the vice admiral, knowing it to be for the 
mutual advantage of both the Engliſh and Spa- 
niards to have a free intercourſe of trade and 
commerce with each other, on the th of April, 
iſſued an order to the alcalde and corrigidore of 
Porto Bello, To publiſh, in the town, that 
2 mutual int e of trade and — 

«c 
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Pax Tr = be freely exerciſed between the inhabitants 
III. and neighbours of Porto Bello and the ſub- 
wn © jets of his Britannic majeſty, for the time 
1742. „ they continued under protection of the Bri- 
<< tiſh arms, for the mutual advantage of each 

c“ Other, free from all duties, and exempted 

« from all penalty whatſoever ; ſtrictly com- 

< manding every one, not to intermeddle, in 

< giving the leaſt interruption to it, at their 


6C "4 | 2 „ tin 20 1 1 | 

s On the gth the remainder of the tranſports 
and  fireſhips got to ſea under convoy of the 
Ripon: the vice admiral, having detached all 
his convoys and the trading ſloops before him, 
put to ſea on the 14th, got off Carthagena on 
the 23d, on the 5th of May he got over to 
Jamaica with the whole fleet, and on the 15th 
anchored in Withywood bay; where General 
Wentworth choſe to land and go for Spaniſh 
Town, as it was uncertain hen the fleet could 
gain a paſſage to Port Royal. 

Ix Withywood bay the vice admiral met 
Capt. Herbert, with 192 of his officers and 
men in a prize ſloop, having loſt the Tyger 
man of war, of 50 guns, on the 13th of Janu- 
ary, on the ſhoals of Tortuga keys, on the coaſt 
of Florida. Capt. Herbert had been ordered 

: on a. cruize between Cape Corientes and the 
| Camanes, but -by carrying his ſhip to a ſtation 
of his own chuſing, near 100 — diſtant 
from his appointed ſtation, was the origine of 
this misfortune: for the Tyger was loſt the night 
after ſhe arrived on this new choſen ſtation; but 
the captain ſaved all his people on one of the 
Tortuga keys, rajſed batteries for ſecuring them- 
ſelves there, and mounted - twenty-eight of his 
gannon on them; they ſayed moſt of the 

2 | VIYONS 
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viſions for their ſubſiſtence, and many ſtores, CR ay; 
though they were obliged to continue there above II. 
two months, till they fortunately: took a ſloop w—— 
by their boats, thirty leagues from them on the 1742. 
Florida ſhore; by which, and a ſcooner, the 
captain was enabled to come away, with all his 
people, after having rendered the guns unſer- 
viceable, and burnt and deſtroyed. all the ſtores 
they could not bring away with them. 

Taz: vice admiral went by land to Spaniſh 
Town, leaving the fleet under the direction of 
Sir Chaloner Ggle, who ſoon after brought them 
all ſafe into Port Royal. As the late expedi- 
tion was ſo ſhamefully abandoned by the land 
officers, the vice admiral was deſirous of mak- 
ing ſome compenſation. to the Britiſh. govern- 
ment, for the prodigious expences the nation 
had been put to, in ſending ſo great a fleet, and 
ſo numerous an army, in expectation of making 
ſome conſiderable acquiſitions in the Weſt Indies; 
and propoſed, to General Wentworth, the form- 
ing a ſettlement in the iſland of Rattan, which 

was a ſcheme projected, by the general, prior 
to the deſign on Panama. 

Tu- iſland of Rattan is ſituate in the gulph 
of Honduras, in the latitude of 16 deg. 22 m. 
north, lying about 150 leagues S. W. from Ja- 
maica, and 14 to the N. W. of Truxillo bay, 
in the province of Honduras, on the Spaniſh 
main. The iſland is about thirty miles long, 
and from twelve to fifteen broad; of an irre- 
gular figure, but the neareſt to the reſemblance 
of a canoo; naturally fortified with. rocks and 
ſhoals: the ſouth ſide is very convenient for ſhip- 

og, having many fine harbours; and the north 
2 is bounded by a reef of rocks, | that extend 
Bog one eng of the iſland. to the other, hav= 


ing 
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ing but few paſſages through, and thoſe of little 


note, being chiefly frequented by turtlers. This 


w— isa plentiful place, abounding with wild hogs, 


deer, Indian conies, wild fowl, and great quan- 
tities of turtle and fiſh : the foil is of a clayey 
kind, and different colours; but in the vallies is 
rich and fertile, producing any thing in com- 
mon with the reſt of the Weſt Indies, and 
abounding with excellent water : there are great 
uantities of oaks, and likewiſe pine trees of 
Cficient bigneſs to make maſts and yards for 
merchant ſhips. The iſland is much more healthy 
than the- neighbouring continent, having gene- 
rally ſtrong eaſterly winds, which are the moſt 
agreeable that blow in South America; and is 
very advantageouſly ſituated for trade, both with 
the Spaniards and the bay of Honduras. 
Tuis place had formerly been the reſidence 
of pirates; but had, for twenty years, betn un- 
inhabited, except by a few hunters: though it is 


amazing that the Spaniards never fortified it, 


as they could not be inſenſible of the difadvan- 
tages it would ſubject them to, if it ſhould fall 
into the hands of any power with wliom they 
were at variance. | AA 
LizuTEznanT Hopcson, who was well ac- 
quainted with the nature of this iſland and the 
adjacent coaſt, had repreſented the utility of it 
to Governor Trelawney, while Admiral Vernon 
and General Wentworth were on the expedition 
againſt Cuba and it ring to the governor, 
that the poſſeſſing of this iſland would greatly 
the Britiſh trade for logwood, and with 
the Spaniards of Guatimala for cochineal and 
indico, he repreſented it to Admiral Vernon 


and General Wentworth while they were at 
Cuba, and propoſed, that a detachment, of 100 


ſoldiers, 
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ſoldiers as' would go there. The vice admiral 
immediately conſulted on this affalr with General 
Wentworth, and gave it, as his opinion, that 
ſuch a ſettlement would be of national ſervice 3 
acquainting the general, that if he #pproved of 
deraching one hundred Americans thither, that 
he would ſend a 20 gun ſhip to convoy them, 
and to cruize off there for ſome time; for their 
— ſhe returned to bring them 
certain accounts of their ſucceſs, and 'how 
thoſe ſettled on the Moſquico ſhore, and the log- 
wood-cutters in the bay, approved of it, and were 
inclined to come in and ſupport the ſettlement. 
On the return of Admiral Vernon and Gene- 
ral Wentworth to Jamaica, after the 9 
of the ition againſt Panama, in the gener: 
council'of war held on the 22d of January, for 
regulating the meaſures of the ſucceeding enter- 
ze, it was at the fame time reſolved, to de- 
tach two hundred men, for trying the ſucceſs of 
the ſettlement of Rattan iſland, for ſecuring the 
logwood trade to Britain; and opening a com- 
merte with the provinces of Guatimala and Lu- 
catan. | Lieutenant Hodgſon was alſo ordered to 
be ſupplied with 1, 300 J. for procuring the af 
ſiſtance of the the Mofquito Indians, and was to 
2 with a caprain*s commiſſion — Mr 
Pitts, an Engliſhman of eſteem among the log- 
wood-· cutters, and blank — for 555 
ſubalterns under him. But this fettlement 2 
ned during the intended enterprize again 
name; and, in the mean time, General Went- 
Worth propoſed to ſend Lieutenant Hodgſon and 


Vol. II. U twelve 


ſoldieri; ſhould be convoyed there by 4 man of Cn 
var, with Lirutenant Hodgſon, who was to be II. 
governor of the iſland; and to diſtribute parti⸗-- 
tions of land as an encburagement to ſuch of the 1742. 
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PazT twelve men, with preſents, among the Moſquito 
III. Indians and logwood-cutters, under convoy of a 
man of war, to obtain their aſſiſtance in eſtabliſh- 
1742. ing the ſettlement, and to engage the affections 


of the Indians in general for the future. 
Ox the 12th of February Lieutenant 
received inſtru&ions, from General Wentworth 
and Governor, Trelawney, ordering him, ** To 
ce repair on board the Margaret tranſport, and 
&« fail. for the Moſquito ſhore, under convoy of 
% the man of war that Admiral Vernon ſhould 
« appoint for that purpoſe, At his arrival there 
« he was to deliver Mr Pitts his commiſſion, 
« and to require his aſſiſtance in getting as many 
« Moſquito men as he could, ready to come 
« away with him immediately: though the more 
e the lieutenant could get the better, yet he had 
„ permiſſion to come away, in the man of war, 
«« as ſoon as he had got forty or fifty, if he found 
c a difficulty in getting more, in a reaſonable 
« time, The arms, powder, ball, and goods, 
% were left to the diſpoſal and direction of the 
« lieutenant and Mr {uy in whoſe cuſtody he 
«© was to leave the whole, or part, as he ſaw oc- 
caſion, when he came away; only taking an 
account of the quantities given away. He 
was likewiſe empowered to hire as many white 
men, and their negroes, as he could agree 
with, and their periagaus; and to leave as 
— many handicraftſmen, of his detachment, with 
Mr Pitts, as he ſhould think neceſſary for the 
<«« purpoſe. He was likewiſe to leave the tranſ- 
port under the direction of Capt. Pitts, and 
require him to repair, as ſoon as be was ready, 
with the white men, the Moſquito men, and 
«* rhe negroes, under his command, with all 
+ conyehient peed, wo the general renderrous.” 
| . 3 1 8 
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The next day Vice Admiral Vernon ordered the CA. 
Bonetta ſloop, commanded by Capt. Lea, who II. 
was alſo well acquainted with the Moſquito ſhore, A... 
to convoy Lieutenant Hodgſon, and carefully ro 1742. 


give his beſt aſſiſtance in the due execution of the 
inſtructions given to the Lieutenant, a copy of 
which was annexed to his orders. FLA 
On the 14th of February, the Bonetta pro- 
ceeded to ' ſea, with Lieutenant Hodgſon and 
twelve men in the Margaret tranſport under her 
convoy, for the Moſquito ſhore, where, on the 
1ſt of March, they met with Capt. Pitts; and 
having procured the approbation of the Britiſh 
logwood-cutters on the Moſquito ſhore, and in 
the bay of Honduras, with whoſe concurrence 
the ſettlement would be eaſily ſupported, Capt. 
Lea returned to Jamaica, leaving Lieutenant 
Hodgſon with his Moſquito majeſty to obtain his 

aſſiſtance, 1 RC 
On the return of the fleet and forces to Ja- 
maica, from the Panama enterprize, Vice Admi- 
al Vernon was informed, by Governor Trelaw- 
ey, of the proceedings of Lieutenant Hodgſon ; 
then the vice admiral. acquainted his excellency, 
tat the ſettling Rattan, was then the ſubſiſting 
r(olution of a general council of war, though it 
ws laid aſide for the ſcheme formed by his ex- 
ceekncy and General Wentworth againſt Pana- 
ma and propoſed afſembling the council of war 
to onſider of what could be done for the royal 
ſervze. Accordingly the general council of war 
aſſerbled at Spaniſh Town, on the 28th of June, 
who, as they expected a French war, unanimouſly : 
agree\, To get ready againſt the intelligence 
«of i; for proceeding to Petit Guave and Leo- 
gan; as the deſtroying of their ſhipping and 
5 tettlments there, would: be the moſt ſeuſible 

9 9 U 2 ++ blow 
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535 The Conduct of the/Powers of Europe, 
PazT: * blow to them, and the ſafety of Jamaica.“ 
IH. At the ſame time Vice Admiral Vernon repre: 
wm ſented to che council, that as the iſtand of Rattan 
1747. was furniſhed with a good harbour, and being 
ſituated between the Moſquito, Indians and the, | 
Lagoons where the Britiſh. logwoogd-cuters fell 
their logwood ; he ſuggeſted, that this. iſland 
would, be a much more commodious retreat for 
the logwood- cutters, during the rainy ſeaſon, 
than the Moſquito ſhore they then reſorted, to: 
by which, he. apprehended, the Britiſn nation 
might ſecure to themſelves that valuable branch 
of the logwood trade ; beſides its lying ſo com-: 
modiouſly, as to ptomiſe for opening ' new: 
branches of trade into the kingdond of coz 
which, as he believed it to be not only for the; 
honour and intereſt of the crown. and proſperity 
of the kingdom, but likewiſe agrerable to the 
inclination and views of many officers and pris. 
vate men of the American regiment, he propo- 
ſed, that a voluntary number of the American 
regiment ſhould: be ſent to Rattan, with ſufficient 
proviſions for ſix months, and to be furniſhed with 
ſufficient arms, ammunition, cannon, and all neceſ- 
ſary implements, for erecting fortifications for theiz 
defence; together with an engineer to direct anc 
aſſiſt them ; alſo, that Governor Trelawney ſhoul 
give them aſſurance of a ſuitable property to eve 
officer add ſoldier; who: ſhould continue. in te 
pay and ſubſiſtence of the crown, till they cold 
effectually ſettle themſelves in the lands to be en- 
4 to 8 . — — 
probation of this propoſal; and the early ſetting 
of Rattan was es to be for 2 b 
intereſt of the Britiſh-crown, and the proffrity 
pf the kingdom; and the expedieney of oing 
it ſoon, approved of, or. the reaſun n 4 
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ſted into a method of ezecution; it was 
—_— to refer à inal determination, on that 
heads; 40 a future meeting and, in the mean 
— rer 


can cone 
hd anccher-ommnid.of wit 


On the 22 
was held, when; it was unanimouſly reſolved; 
That it was ſor his majeſty's ſervice, the con- 
vor ſhould with the tranſports, in the 
execution ot their firſt reſolution on that head, 
+: of the 28th" of June laſt, ſor the ſettling oi 
the and of Rattan with all poſſible 

& tion.“ At this council Vice Admiral Vernon 
and Sir Chaloner Ogle, recommended the eſtab- 
bſhment of a civil nt at Rattan mde- 


dependent of the military; and as Mr Pitts was 
like to be the perſon of moſt: credit and ſatiſ- 
faction for engaging thoſe from Black River, the 


cans, and 50» marines, under the command of 


Major Caulfield, with two engineers, ammuni- 
tion, ſtores, and neceſſaries for the ſettlement, 


were ordered to proceed to Rattan, in five tranſ- 


under convoy of Capt. Cuſack, in the 
id of 50 guns, and che Bonetta ſioop: 
— being ordered to proceed with 
them, to Port Royal harbour, on the ſouth-fide: 


ee illand of Rattan, which * 


97 
rty, in caſe a confirmation Apes CuAY. 


good peoperpuingulaconfimare But as Ge- II. 
neral Wentworth thought ſo material a ſtep, ro- WAS 
% — — and T 


158 The.Conidut gf the Poivers of Europe, 
Paz the moſt proper place for beginning the ſettle- 
IH. ment. This harbour is very commodious, off 
u which chere is no anchoring, on account of the 
3742. ſhoals being ſteep' too, and very rocky: the chan 


nel going into the harbour is narrow, about forty 
fathom over, between George's Iſland and 2 
Reef; at the end of which is a ſafe harbour 
about half a mile broad, and two miles in length. 
capable of containing forty ſail of ſhipping moored; 
The Litchfield was thought ſufficient to'defend 
828282 of the harbour, — — — 
bar being very narrow for ſhips of her draught 
of water, and there being — wrs_a 
the bar, nor entrance for a ſhip of bigger draught 
than the Litchfield ; and Capt. Cuſack was alſo 
ordered to moor his ſhip, where he ſhould judge 
moſt proper, for defending the harbour againſt 
any attempts by ſea, and to diſpatch the Bonetta in 
thirty days, or ſooner, to Jamaica, with an account. 
of what progreſs had been made in the ſettlement. 
Ox the igth of Auguſt the land forces and 
tranſports, under convoy of the Litchfield and 
Bonetta, ſet ſail from Jamaica, and arrived, on 
the 23d, at Port Royal harbour in Rattan; where 
they were joined hy Capt. Pitts, and ſeveral of 
the log wood -· cutters. They immediately forms; 
ed a camp at the N. W. part of the harbour; 
fixed on a convenient place at the N. E. part of: 
the harbour for building a town erected a fort, 
called George's Fort, and a guard- houſe on 
George's Iſland, to defend the entrance of the 
harbour; and alfa erected another fort, called 
Fort Frederic, on the weſtern part of the har- 
bour, directly oppoſite; to the entrance of it. 
They met with a ſucceſs far exceeding their moſt 


ſahguine expectations ; the logwood-cutters, and 
| Ware Indus being periely pleaſed ene 
_; . 
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the ſettlement; and the Spaniards, in the neigh- C Ar. 


bourhood of Truxillo, expreſſed great ſatisfaction, 


indicating that they would be fond of ſertling at — 
Rattan, if. they could obtain permiſſion: and 1742+ 


when the convoy and tranſports arrived, the Spa- 
niards abandoned the ſort and village of Bacatoo, 
and carried away their guns; which fort was 
erected for intercepting the trade of the Britiſh 
logwood · cutters. + 0 | 
Tux officers perceived that this ſettlement, 

miſed to open an extenſive trade to Guatt- 
mala through the wide diſtricts of La Vera Paz, 
lying between the river Dulce and Guatimala; 
and this gave them encouragement diligently to 
forward the eſtabliſhment of the ſettlement. A 
town was ſoon marked out, houſes and huts were 
erected, and the place called Auguſta. | 
ExxRx thing ſeemed favourable to the un- 
dertaking for a conſiderable time; but there be- 
ing forty-ſeven papiſts, among the American de- 
tachment, they had formed a conſpiracy to ren- 
der the ſettlement abortive; and, by long me- 
ditating their deſign, they had fo ſpread their 
mutinous diſpoſitions among the other Ameri- 
cans, that the ſtricteſt diſcipline was required to 
keep them in ſubjection: at length the conſpira- 


tors propoſed to put their deſign in execution, 


on the 25th of December, between the hours of 
twelve and one at night, by ſetting fire to the 
huts, and then marching to the water, where they 
were to diſcharge their fire arms, with loud huz- 
zas; which they accordingly did ; and alarmed 
the commanding officers, who immediately or- 
dered the guards to be reinforced. At this 
time the Litchfield, and a 40 gun ſhip were at 


anchor in the harbour, having a detachment of 


marines on board, who were 2 
afro 2 an 3 
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Par and, with the other marints on the iſſand, and 
III. ſuch of the Americans as were not concerned in 

A the mutiny, ſeized the moſt ſuſſ perſons, to 
3742. the number of 40. After which a general court 


martial was held; when one of the prineipal 
ringleaders was ſentenced to be-ſhot, and two 
others to receive 600 laſhes, and be to put on 
board one of the men of war till his majeſty's 
pleaſure ſhould be further known ; which was 
t in execution; and afterwards the ſettlement 
was eſtabliſhed with all imaginable ſucceſs. 
_ AFTER putting the ſettlement of Rattan into 
execution, nothing material was afterwards tran 
acted in the Welt Indies, either by Vice Admi- 
Vernon or General Wentworth. Many un- 
happy diviſions were ſubſiſting between the na ; 
val and land rs, and the vice admiral plainly 
told the general, That to his inexperience, 
“ injudiciouſneſs, and unſteady temper, was 
« principally owing his majeſty's affairs having 
0 proſpered ſo ill in theſe parts: of this the 
vice admiral alſo acquainted the Duke of New- 
{tle ; adding, that if he lived to come home, 
he could ſufficiently explain the particulars to his 
majeſty, whenever required; and ſtrongly folli- 
cited to be recalled from ſo difagreeable a com- 
mand, where he found his preſence could be of 
no ſervice to his king or country, while the ar- 
my was under the direction of fuch a com- 
mander. 6 td 
. Bzyore the arrival of the land forces at Ja- 
maica, the vice admiral had lived in a conſtant 
good harmony with Governor Trelawney, hav- 
ing always met his ready concurrence in favour- 
ing every thing he propoſed to him for the na- 
tional ſervice: but whether it was from having 
colonelling infuſed into his head by General 
Der. Wentworth, 
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Wentworth, or whatever elſe, he ſeemed to the Ch Ap. 
vice admiral, ſince his deluſive project againſt II. 
Panama, to join in all clamours againſt the fleet 
and to find a general fault with every thing he 1742. 
approved of betore: he had, in a very extraordi- 
nary manner, denounced a ſormal enmity againſt 
Sir Chaloner Ogle, and indicted him for an aſ- 
ſault, the governor himſelf being the only evi- 
dence to prove it; though the governor was 
fully proved, by Vice Admiral Vernon, to be 
the agreſſor, in applying injurious words to Sir 
Chaloner Ogle, and drawing his ſword upon 
him in his own houſe, | | 25. 

Tux land forces were now greatly reduced; 
and the ſeveral ſnips of war wanted many hands 
of their complements: in this ſituation, on the 
zth of Augult, the vice admiral received a let- + 
ter, dated the 2oth of July, from William Bull, | \ 
Eſq; Lieutenant- Governor of South Carolina, | 
acquainting him of a deſcent being made, in 
{mall embarkations, upon the infant colony of 
Georgia, by the Spaniards; and inviting him to 
take the favourable opportunity of ' attacking 
Auguſtine, then deſerted of its main force on 
this enterprize. On which the vice'admiral ſum- 
moned a general council of war; and, with Sir 
Chaloner Ogle, deliberated on this affair, the 
other members paying no obedience to the ſig- 
nal; though, on the 4th of September, the two 
admirals were met by the two generals, and 
held a council of war, when it was unanimouſly 
reſolved, *+ That though the acquiſition of Au- 
« 'guſtine would be deſirous for the ſecurity of 
« Carolina, as a well and advanced frontier ;' 
yet the feeble condition of Jamaica, whoſe 
<& ſecurity conſiſted in the fleet and army, and 
« the Spaniſh ſquadran at the Havannah being 
Vos 11, X « larger 
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Pax T © larger than the Britiſh ſquadron at Jamaica, 
III, prevented it, as they could more ſpeedily con- 
wy © vey ſuccours to Auguſtine : but if Carolina 
1742. „ ſhould be attacked, it was agreed to ſend 500 
« men to Charles Town.“. A detachment of 5600. | 
men, under Colonel Durour, and ſeven py ee | 
were immediately _— to procced to Charles 
Town in South Carolina, under convoy of * 
Broderick in the Shoreham man of war, and 
Spy ſloop; with orders, if they did not attack 
Auguſtine, for part of them to recruit General 
Oglethorpe's regiment, and, the reſt, with the 
commanding officer, to return to England, 
though they had a ſubſequent order to return to 
Jamaica; and the convoy, with the tranſports, 
and ſoldiers, ſet fail on the 14th. 
Tux vice admiral had been 1 em · 
Bel in repairing the ſquadron, detaching 
the clean ſhips on proper ſtations for procuring 
intelligence and intercepting the Spaniſh trade; 
and to his great pleaſure, on the 23d of Sep- 
tember, arrived Capt. Fowke in the Gibraltar 
man of war, at Port Royal, with the long wiſhed: 
for letters from the Duke of Newcaſtle, and 
orders For Vice Admiral Vernon and Gene- 
„ral Wentworth to return to England; the 
« vice admiral leaving the command of the 
<< fleet to Sir Chaloner Ogle, and the general 
4 to ſupply the fleet with what number of ſol · 
« diers ſhould be demanded for that ſervice, 
© to be under the command of the admiral; 
<* and after compleating the eight independent 
companies of Jamaica, for the ſecurity of the 
t iſland, to return the remaining corps of offi- 
<* cers and ſoldiers on board the tranſports for 
* England; and in caſe of there not being ſuf. 


< ficient men to ſupply the fleet and r* 
3 * 


- „ 
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dent companies, to leave complete companies Cx a+. 
of the American regiment, to make — II. 
« number wanted, provided they were willing.” Aw 
| Taz vice admiral and Sir Chaloner Ogle, held 1742. 
| ſeveral councils of war, to conſult meafures for 
putting the iſland and the fleet in the beſt condi- 
tion they were able; and acquainted General 
Wentworth, that 1,100 marines was the leaſt 
number they thought the fleet ought to be ſup- 
plied with, commiſſion and non-commiſſion offi- 
cers included; which, together with the numbers 
wanted to complete the independent companies, 
were all the healthy men remaining m the army, 
excluſive of the Americans ; and they were ac- 
cordingly diſpoſed on board the fleet, or incor- 
ted in the independent companies, and the 
ble men ordered to return to England, on 
board the tranſports, under convoy of Capt. 
. Cleland in the Worceſter. The Defiance, and 
Lightning bomb-ketch were alſo ordered home 
with the convoy, and the captain of the Defiance, 
was -ordered to — 7 General Went- 
worth in his paſſage, while the vice admiral was 
preparing to return in the Boyne. 
the vice admiral had lived in that friend- 
ſhip with Sir Chaloner Ogle, as to have kept no- 
ing a ſecret from him; he now gave him all 
the light he could, in regard to ſervices to be 
ormed on a French war, or otherwiſe ; leav- 
ing him copies of all ſach papers as he judged 
might be of uſe to him; neither did he deſire, 
or could Sir Chaloner Ogle expect, to ſerve at 
the head of a better ſett of officers. And the 
vice admiral, being willing' to attempt a re- 
conciliation between Sir Chaloner Ogle and Go- 
vernor Trelawney, before his leaving Jamaica, 
as he judged it to be moſt eſſential for his majeſty's 
FE X 2 ſervice, 
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PaRrT ſervice, on the 4th of October, he wrote to the 
III. governor on this ſubject; recommending it to 
his excellency, as he was the aggreſſor, to make 
1742. an apology to Sir Chaloner Ogle for his indecent 


tranſports of paſſion; who, the vice admiral was 
perſuaded, would make no difficulty of accept- 
ing a gentleman- like apology, in order to their 
carrying on the royal ſervice with the harmony 
that ought to ſubſiſt between officers in the ſer- 
vice of the ſame prince. Which the governor 
anſwered, by letting him know, That he was 
« willing to ſuſpend all thoughts of the late un- 
happy affair, till Sir Chaloner. and he were 
* out of their reſpective ſtations, ſo as they 
<< might not talk, or even think, of it till then; 
& taking no more notice of it, than if nothin 
„ had happened; for. as: to apology the c 
% would admit of none on either fide.” From 
whence it was apparent, nothing advantageous 
to the national ſervice could be for the future ex- 
pected, while ſuch animoſity was ſubſiſting be- 
tween the principal perſons entruſted with the 
important ſecrets relating to the Weſt- Indies. 
FORE the departure of the vice admiral 
from Jamaica, he informed the Duke of New- 
caſtle ; ** That he could not be inſenſible, how 
great a concern the diſappointments on their 
« ſeveral expeditions muſt have been to his royal 
% maſter ; but begged leave, at the ſame time, 
« to ſay, in behalf of himſelf and the officers 
« and men that had ſerved under his command, 
$ that no part of the diſappointment was juſtly 
5+ to be attributed to the ſea forces; nor did he 
„ think it was in want of courage or inclination 
* to ſerve his majeſty in the land forces; but 
* that this, unhappy event was, principally owing 
** to the command falling into the hands of — 
; „% nera 
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% neral Wentworth, who had approved himſelf CAP. 


% no ways equal to it. And though the vice 


«© admiral pretended to little experience in mili - 
, tary affairs by land, yet it was his opinion, that 174% 


«if the fole command had been in him, both on 
& the. Carthagena expedition and the Cuba one 
«too, that the Britiſh forces would have made 
£5 themſelves maſters: both of Carthagena and 
St Jago, and with the loſs of much fewer men 
than had died through the imprudent conduct 
« of General Wentworth, in many inſtances.“ 
The goverment was now ſenſible of the diſad- 
vantages attending a divided command between 
the land and naval commanders; and had given 
Sir Chaloner Ogle the abſolute authority over 
the marines which were ordered on board the 
fleet. Long will it be remembered, and greatly 
ought it to be lamented, that the chief command 
of this potent armament was not veſted in Vice 
Admiral Vernon, who came out of England in 
the rank of a lieutenant- general, and as a ſenior 
officer, was juſtly intitled to it: he was the moſt 
proper commander, though a ſea officer, for the 
conduct of, military operations on ſhore, by an 
army in the Weſt-Indies, where' he had twice 
ſerved in the wars of Queen Anne, and was not 
only univerſally acknowledged to be the moſt 
excellent ſailor in the Britiſn navy, but had given 
the moſt convincing. proofs of an eminent capa- 
city for conducting and regulating fo numerous 
a body of forces to the greateſt advantage; be- 
ing undoubtedly better acquainted with the na- 
ture of the Weſt-Indies, than any other officer of 
his time. When poſterity ſhall refle& that this 
formidable army, inſtead of conquering the 
whole Indies from the Spaniards, as it was 
ſtrongly expected; after the expence of _ 

than 
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Part than a million, exhauſted in raifing 8,000 ma- 
III. rines, and tranſporting them to, and maintain- 
ig chem in, the Weſt-Indics ; befides the ex- 
1742. pence of the two old regiments, the Americans, 


and large bodies of Negtoes 3 how will they be 
aſtoniſhed to find, that, through the imprudence 
of their. general officer, this conſiderable army 
was diminiſhed' iu ſo ſurprizing a manner, as to 
loſe near ths ear and to be too feeble ever 
after, to und any important expedition 
againſt the Spaniards | 

O the 19th of October Vice Admiral Ver- 
non, in the Boyne, ſet ſail from Port Royal, on 
his return to England, attended by the Princels 
Royal hoſpital ſhip, and the Phaeton fire- hip; 
leaving the Worceſter, the Defiance, and Light- 
ning bomb - ketch, to convoy General Went- 
worth, the tranſports, and merchant ſhips, who 
ſoon after ſer ſail and arrived ſafely in England, 

a ſhort time after the vice admiral. 
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CHAPTER III 


The continuation of CoumonoRs: 


AnsoN's expedition in the SouTH 
Sxas, from the deſtruction of 
PAIT A, to his arrival at Macao 
in Crina : comprehending re- 
flections on the nature of the en- 
terprize, and the ſtate of the 
SPANISH, provinces: with an ac- 
count of the pr ions for in- 
tercepting the MAN ILA Galleon: 
the tranſactions at CHR BTAN : 
the run from Msx1co to the La- 
DRONES : à deſcription of the 
beautiful iſland of Tix IAN: the 
difhculties the commodore under- 
went, before his arrival in Cyina; 
and his proceedings with the re- 
gency of CAN TON. 


N 


— 


EVER was a commander of more emi- Cnay, 
nent abilities, to proſecute the dangerous III. 
aud laborious voyage round the continent of 
2 than Commodore Anſon; beeauſe he 1742. 
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ParT was an experienced ſeaman, and an accompliſhed 
III. officer; his reſolution was noble, his prudence 
great, his patience admirable, and his temper 
1742. calm and unruffled as the pacific ocean in its ut- 


moſt ſerenity : ſo that none were more capable 
of diſcharging his important command. 

Ox the arrival of Commodore Anſon in the 
ſouthern ocean, the Spaniſh provinces were 
wretchedly provided with arms, ſtores, and am- 
munition; and the garriſons had fallen into a 
total neglect of all military regulations. If the 
whole ſquadron had happily accompliſhed their 
paſſage round Cape Horn, the Britiſ commodore 
would have been in a condition to have diſpoſ- 
ſeſſed the Spaniards from their ſtrongeſt fortifi- 
cations, either in Peru or Mexico: for there 
were only two places, on all the coaſt of the South 
Seas, which could be ſuppoſed capable of reſiſting 
ſuch a ſquadron; theſe were the cities of Panama 
and Callao the port of Lima: as to the firſt, the 
fortifications were fo decayed, and the garriſon 
was ſo much in want of powder, that the preſident 
himſelf, in an intercepted letter, acknowledged 
it was incapable of being defended; nor was the 
city and port of Callao in a better condition 
than Panama, though it is the key of the whole 
kingdom of Peru. Had Commodore Anſon, 
according to his wiſhes, ſet fail from England 
at the beginning of the ſpring, inſtead of being 
detained till the latter end of ſummer, he might 
have arrived on the coaſt of Patagonia in the 
ſeaſonable part of the year; when his whole 
ſquadron might have got round Cape Horn, 
with an inconſidetable loſs, and without any ma- 
terial damage to their ſhips and rigging; but, 
by being imprudently retarded to the 18th. of; 
Scptember before they departed from St * 

9 1 they 
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they were unhappily obliged to attempt the dan- Cyan, 
gerous paſſage of Cape Horn in tbe moſt im- III. 

r part of the year, paſſing through Streights ——— 
2 ire on the 7th of March; whereby the 1742+ 


chief ſtrength of the ſquadron was ſeparated, and 
the remainder, after ſuſtaining a great diminu- 
tion of men, were unable to get into the ſouth- 
ern ocean before the 30th of April, being then 
incapable of making thoſe advantageous acquiſi- 
tions, which the unprovided condition of the 
Spaniards gave them the greateſt opportunity of 
accompliſhing. The Duke and Dichefs, two 
privaſeen formerly fitted out from Briſtol on 
uch an expedition, who between them had above 
300 men, buried no more than two from the 
coaſt of Brazil to Juan Fernandes; whence, as 
men of war are much better accommodated than 
ivateers, the ſquadron, under Commodore An- 
Fa might, with the greateſt probability, have 
appeared before Baldivia, a Lacs town of the pro- 
vince of Chili, in full ſtrength; and, with 
1,500 men, would have been in a capacity of en- 
tering immediately on action. Baldivia was at 
that time in a very indefenſible ſtate; the cannon 
incapable of ſervice; the garriſon, in great mea- 
lure, unarmed ; the inhabitants, moſt of them, 
baniſhed convicts, and half ſtaryed; and it is 
well known, from very particular intellige 
that there were not 300 fire arms, of which too 
the greateſt part were match-locks, in all the 
province of Chili: ſo that the town of Baldivia, 
muſt have readily ſubmitted ; which would have 
been a very important acquiſition z ſince a place 
with ſuch an excellent port, when once in poſſel- 
ſion of the Britiſh ſubjects, would immediately 
make them terrible to the whole kingdom of 
Chili, and would have awed the moſt diſtant 
. * | parts 
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PazT parts of the Spaniſh empire in America; this, 
III. aided by other advantages, might have given a 
A violent ſhock to the authority of Spain on that 
1742. whole continent; and might have rendered ſome, 


at leaſt, of her provinces independent; which 
would certainly have turned the whole attention 
of the Spaniſh miniſtry, to that part of the 
world, where the danger would have been ſo 
preſſing and immediate: and thence Great Bri- 
tain, and her allies, might have been diſencum- 
bered of the numerous difficulties, which the 
wealth of the Spaniſh Indies, operating in con- 
junction with the intrigues of France, had con- 
ſtantly thrown in their way. | 

Had the Britiſh ſquadron, arrived in ſecurity 
in the ſouthern ocean, this was the moſt favour- 
able conjuncture they could have defired ; not 
only from the feeble ſtate of the provinces bor- 
dering on theſe ſeas, but from the diſpoſition of 
the inhabitants, both Spaniards and Indians : for 
the Creolian ſubjects were extremely diſaffected, 
being fully verſnadel, that the affaits of Spain, 
for many years before, had been managed by 
the influence of a particular foreign intereſt, alto- 
gether detached from the advantages of the Spa- 
niſh nation; and believed, that the inhabitants 
of theſe diſtant provinces, were to be ſacrificed 
to an ambition, which never conſidered their 
convenience or emoluments, nor paid any re- 
gard to the reputation of their name, or the hon- 
our of their country. The Indians, on almoſt 
every frontier, were univerſally diſcontented; 
and ſeemed to be watching, with impatience, the 
favourable moment to revolt, and take a ſevere 
revenge for the barbarities, they, and their an- 
ceſtors, had groaned under for more than two 
centuries. The Indians traditionally n 
i | the 
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the remembrance of the Spaniſh barbarity; and, Cn ay. 
in their public feaſts, and annual folemnities, III, 
conſtantly revive the remembrance of thoſe tra 
gic incidents, that occaſioned the maſſacre of 1742. 


their beloved Inca, Atapalipa ; that proved the 
deſtruction of their monarchy ; the extinCtion of 
their religion; and the ſlaughter of their proge- 
nitors: and ſuch as have been preſent at theſe 
feſtivals, have generally obſerved, that all reci- 
tals and repreſentations of this kind, were re- 
ceived with emotions ſo vehement, and with 
ſuch enthuſiaſtic rage, as evidently demonſtrated 
how ſtrongly theſe injuries were implanted in 
their memory, and how the means of revenge 
would, at all times, be acceptable. Very pro- 
bably every bordering nation, or community, of 
Indians, would have taken up arms, on the 
ſlighteſt encouragement; but more particularly 
thoſe in the ſouthern part of Peru, as likewiſe 
the Arraucos, and the reſt of the Chilian Indians; 
the moſt terrible, and powerful, of that name, 
on the Spaniſh continent; who, in preſervin 
their liberty, have been frequently ſucceſsful 
againſt the Spaniards, and poſſeſs, at this time, 
a large tract of country, which was formerly full 
of Spaniſh towns and villages, whoſe inhabitants 
were all either deſtroyed, or carried into capti- 
vity, by theſe bold and reſolute ſavages. They 
were now the more inclined to ſhew their reſent- 
ment, becauſe the Spaniards, in ſome late diſ- 
putes, had inſulted the Indians, with an account 
of the force they expected from Old Spain, un- 
der the command of Admiral Pizarro; and had 
vaunted, that he was coming thither, to complete 
the great work which had been left unfiniſned by 
his anceſtors. Theſe threats alarmed the Indians, 
and made them believe that their extirpation 
WW 
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Part was reſolved on: for the Pizarrofs, being the firſt 
HI. eonquerors of that coaſt, the Peruvian Indians 
held the name, and all chat bore it, in execra- 


12. 


tion; as all their misfortunes had been perpe- 
trated by that family. The Spaniſh governors 
were fo fully ſenſible of the difpofition of the In- 
dians, at this conjuncture, and were fo apprehen- 
five of a general defection among them, that the. 
exerted all their induſtry to reconcile the woll 
dangerous tribes, and to prevent them from im- 
mediately taking up arms: among the reſt, the 
prefident of Chili, in particular, made ample con- 
ceſſions to the Artaucos, and the other Chilian 
Indians; by which, and by diſtributing conſider- 
able preſents to their principal leaders, he, at laſt, 
got them to conſent to a prolongation of the 
ruce between the two nations. But theſe nego- 
ciations were not concluded at the time when the 
ron might have been in the South 


Seas; and, had they been completed, yet the in- 


veterate averſion of thefe Indians to the Spaniards 
was fo great, that it would have been impoſſible 
for their chiefs, how deeply focyer corrupted, to 
have kept thei from Joining the Britiſh forces; 
who, it they had arrived with the collected 

h of the ſquadron, and taken Baldivia'; 
the Arraucds, Pulches, and Penguinches Indians, 
inhabiting the banks of the river Imperial, about 
twenty - ive leagues to the northward of this 
plate, would have been encouraged immediately 
to have taken up arms. Theſe Indians can bring 
into the field near 30,000 meh, the greateſt part 
of them horſe, and their firſt ſtep would have 
been the ibvaſion of the province of Chili, where 
the luxurious and effeminate Spaniards would 
have been incapable, on ſuch an emergency, of giv- 
ing any oppofition, to this rigged and undaunted 
V 
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eaſy to conclude, what immenſe advantages might 
have accrued to the public, had the feafon for 
this expedition been as well regulated by the go- 
vetntnent, as it would have been conducted by 
the commodore : for theſe advantages would 
have been no leſs, than the total expulſion of the 
Spaniards from their opulent territories 3 where 
the Britiſh forces could have maintained their 
conqueſt, in defiance of all the efforts of Spain, 
though ſeconded by the power of France ; who 
muſt either have left Great Britain miſtreſs of the 
Peruvian treaſure, or ſubmitted to her terms, and 
have been contented to receive theſe provinces 


back again, as an equivalent for ſuch reſtrictions, 


to their future ambition, as ſhe, in her prudence, 
ſhould have dictated. e l 
As Commodore Anſon, with his remainin 

force was incapable of attempting ſuch — 
ſervices, he contented himſelf with the deſtruc- 
tion of Paita, and the expectation of poſſeſſing 
the Manila galleon. The deſtruction of Paita 
ſtruck the alarm throughout the Spaniſh pro- 
vinces; the preſident of Panama fitted out five 
ſhips, of conſiderable force, to go in queſt of 
the Britiſh commodore, not doubting but he 
muſt fall an eaſy prey to their ſuperiority : though 
the preſident, being informed of the enterprize 
projected at Jamaica againſt Panama, was obliged 
to recal the erews of theſe ſhips, for defending 
the city, from an attack by land. The gover- 


nor of Acapulco had immediate intelligence of 


the plunder and devaſtation of Paita; he im- 
mediarely nugmenred the fortifications of rhe 


173 
- Heaxce it is apparent, what important revolu- Ca ay. 
tions might have been effected by the Britiſh III. 
ſquadron, had it departed from England as early Ty 
as it ought to have done; and from hence it is 1742. 
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Parr place; took ſeveral precautions to. prevent Com- 
III. modore Anſon from forcing his way into the 
harbour; and in particular, planted a guard on 
1742. the iſland, which lies at the mouth of the har- 
g bour; and the Centurion's barge, when ſent in 
the middle of February, on the diſcovery of the 
port of Acapulco, having been diſcerned from 
ſhore, the governor ſtopped the galleon till the 
ſucceeding year, when he was certain that the 
Britiſh commodore had quitted the coaſt. - . 
As the poſſeſſion, of the Manila galleon, fo 
celebrated for its opulent cargo, was the princi- 
pal object of Commodore Anſon, whoſe future 
projects were chiefly. regulated for obtaining fo 
deſirable a prize; and ſince the commerce which 
is carried on, by means of theſe veſſels, between 
the city of Manila and the port of Acapulco, 
is the moſt valuable of any in the univerſe, it 
may not be diſagreable to explain the nature of 
this conſiderable trade. | 
CHaRLEs V. Emperor of Germany, and 
King of Spain, having, in the year 1519, ſent 
Don Ferdinand Magellan, a diſguſted Portu- 
oveſe, with five ſhips and 234 men, on an at- 
h of puſhing their diſcoveries to the weſt- 
ward of America; Magellan had the good for- 
tune to diſcover thoſe Streights which have ſince 
been denominated from him, and which opened 
him a paſſage into the South Seas. This, which 
was the firſt part of his ſcheme, being thus hap- 
pily accompliſhed, he, after ſome continuance 
on the coaſt of Peru, ſet fail again to the weſt- 
ward, with a view of falling in with the Spice 
iſlands. In this extenſive run acroſs the Pacific 
ocean, he- firſt diſcovered the Ladrones,. or Ma- 
rian iſlands, ſituate between twelve and twenty- 
eight degrees of N, latitude, 2,280 leagues wel 
— J. e 0 
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bf Acapulco, and about 500 leagues eaſt of Can- Chae, 


ton in China; and, continuing his courſe, he at 


length reached the Philippine iſlands, which are 
the moſt eaſtern part of Aſia, ſituate between five 1742. 


and nineteen degrees of N. latitude, 100 leagues 
S. E. of China, and a very little N. E. of the 
iſland of Borneo. 18 l 
Ass theſe iſlands were not far diſtant from thoſe 
places which produced the ich and were very 
well ſituated for the Chineſe trade, and for the 
commerce of other parts of India, a communica- 
tion was ſoon eſtabliſhed, and carefully ſupport- 
ed, between theſe iſlands and the Spaniſh colonies 
on the coaſt of Peru. Te PR . 

Taz Spaniards ſoon diſpoſſeſſed the Indians, 
and became proprietors of moſt of the Philippine 
iſlands ; of which Luconia is the principal, being 
400 miles in length, and 200 miles in breadth ; 
and here the Spaniards fixed their chief reſi- 
dence, in the City of Manila, which ſpeedily be- 
came the mart for all Indian commodities, as 
ſpices, ſilks, callicoes, chints, and gold work, 
bought up by the inhabitants, and from thence 
annually ſent to the ſouthern coaſt of America, 
to be there vended on their account. 

THzEst commodities were formerly carried to 
Callao; but the trade is now confined only to 
'Acapulco. This trade from Manila to Acapulco, 
and back” again, is uſually carried on in one, or 
at moſt two annual ſhips ; which ſet ſail from Ma- 
nila about July, and arrive at Acapulco in the 
December, January, or February following; 
and, having there diſpoſed of their effects, re- 
turn for Manila, ſome time in March, where 
they generally arrive in June; ſo that the voyage 
is ſeldom completed in leſs than an entire year. 
Theſe ſhips employed in this commerce, are ſtout 
> "F veſſels, 
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ParT veſſels, of the burthen of 1,200 ton, and up- 
III. wards, and uſually carry from 350 to 600 hands, 


paſſengers included, with fifty-· odd guns t as they 


1742, 'are ſhips commiſſioned and paid by the king, 


there is uſually one amongſt the captains ſtiled 
the general, and he carries the royal ſtandard of 


Spain at the main-top-gallant maſt-head. The 


trade is not laid open to all the inhabitants of 
Manila, but is confined by very particular regu- 
lations, ſomſewhat analogous to the reſtrictions 
of the regiſter ſhips from Cadiz to the Weſt- 
Indies; being limited to a certain value, which 
the annual cargo ought not to exceed: this li- 
mitation is to the value of 600,000 dollars, which 
nevertheleſs is always exceeded ; and the return 
from Acapulco is generally about three millions 
of dollars. 2 . | 
Commopore Axsox, imagining his arriyal 
on the coaſt of Mexico had been undiſcoyered, 
and that the 3d of March was fixed for the de- 
parture of the galleon from Acapulco, made all 
neceſſary preparations, and wanted with the ut- 
molt impatience for the important moment. His 
quadron now conſiſted of the Centurion, and the 
Glouceſter ; the Tryal's prize, the Carmelo, and 
Carmin, all three taken SE the Spaniards z and 
the whole crew on board all the ſhips, amounted 
to no more than 330 hands, with boys included, 
beſides a conſiderable number of Negroes from 
Paita, The commodore, having continued for 
about a fortnight to the weſtward of Acapulco, 
regulated the orders, ſignals, and poſitions, to 
be obſerved when the ſhips arrived off of that 
port; where, on the xſt of March, he made the 
high lands, and diſtributed his ſquadron in the 
beſt ſituation for intercepting the galleon, and 
for avoiding a diſcovery from the ſhore. 2 5 
| Wh | e 
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the ſquadron lay in a ſweep of twenty-four leagues C av. 
in extent, and the cutters were ordered within III. 
ſhore for a cloſer obſervation when the galleon —VW 
ſhould make her appearance: but all this. vigi- 1742. 
lance was ineffectually beſtowed 3 and, when the 
15th of March arrived, the commodore began 
to be of opinion, that he had been diſcovered, 
which had occaſioned, and would ſtill continue, 
the detention of the galleon. In conſequence of 
this opinion, the commodore formed'a plan for 
poſſeſſing himſelf of Acapulco; becauſe he had 
no doubt, but the treaſure as yet remained in the 
town, even though the orders for diſpatching the 
galleon were countermanded. Indeed, the place 
was too well defended to be carried by an open 
attempt, with ſo inconſiderable a force; ſince, 
beſides the garriſon and the crew of the galleon, g 
there were in itat leaſt a thouſand men well armed, 
who had marched thither as guards to the trea- 
ſure when it was brought down from the city of 
Mexico; for the roads thereabouts are ſo much 
infeſted, either by independent Indians, or fugi- 
tives, that the Spaniards never truſt the ſilver, 
without an armed force to protect it. Beſides, 
had the ſtrength of the place been leſs conſider- 
able, and ſuch as might not have appeared ſu- 
perior to the efforts of this little ſquadron; yet a 
declared attack would have prevented them re- 
ceiving any advantages from the ſucceſs; for, 
upon the firſt diſcovery of the ſquadron, all the 
treaſure would have been ordered into the coun- 
try, and in a few hours would have been out of 
their reach; ſo that their conqueſt would have 
been only a deſolate town, where they would 
have found nothing that could countervail the 
—— and hazard of get undertaking, 1 2 

ele reaſans, the furprizal the was the 
Vor. II. 2 PT only 
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PazT on 8 chat could at all anſwer their pur- 
III. | d therefore, the manner in which the 
n lere 


Propoſe to conduct this enterprize 
ſetting fail with the ſquadron in the even- 
ing, time enough to arrive at * 12 in the 
night; Which is, by much, the ſecureſt and fineſt 
in all the northern parts. of the cific ocean, 
en as it were, a baſon ſurrounded by exceed- 

f gh mountains. As there is.no danger on. 
Koo cat, the commodore would have ſtood 
9322 for the mouth of the harbour; where he 

ed to arrive, and perhaps might have en- 
180% before the Spaniards were acquainted with 
his deſig ns: as ſoon as he had run into the har- 
bour, he intended to, haye puſhed 200 men on 
_ in the boats; who were immediately to at · 
. the fort which defended the Entrance 3 
e the commodore, 5 ith his. ſhi "Rh was em- 


Peet in firing upon t he town, and, the other 
batteries. Theſe different o n under th 
ditection of fo prudent an officer, which * 
have been executed with great regularity, could 
hardly have failed of ſucceeding, againſt an ene- 
my who would have been prevented by the. ſud- 
dennefs of 90 attack, and by the RY of day- 
light, from concerting any meaſures for. their 
defence: ſo that i it was extremely A that 
hie ugh it have carried the fort ear os and 
then the other bad ries, being o hand, muſt. 
has been ſoon ned ; 5 5 Lauch che town, 
inhabitants, and all the treaſure, muſt, L my 
have oe, into his hands: for the race 1 73 

pot with wi that 4 BE carcely_ 
poſſible” to © eſcape, out of it, but by the great 
road” which paſſes under the fort. his was the 
100 ect, Which the commodore had thus far ſet- 
r e Gough 4 bt, ben be 


fioned the enterprize to be laid aſide: as onexaminy 
ing the priſoners, about the winds which prevai 
near the ſhore, the commodore learnt, and. it was 
afterwards confirmed by the officers of the cut- 
ters, that, nearer in ſhore, there e 
dead calm for the greateſt part of the night; 
and that towards morning, when a gale ſprung 
up, it conſtantly blew off the land; 5 that the 
ſetting ſail from their Prem ſtation in the even- 
ing, and arriving at Acapulco before daylight, 
Tn1s ſcheme was formed by the commodore, 
_ ſuppoſition that the galleon was detained, 
till the next year: but as this was a matter of, 
2 only, not founded on intelligencę, and 
ere being a poſſibility that ſhe might ſtill put 
ch be ins thote ume che commodere, thought 
it ptudent to continue cruizing on his preſent. 
ſtation, as long as the neceſſary attention to his 
ſtores of wood and water, and to the conveni- 
ent ſeaſon for his future paſſage to China, would 
ive him leave. And therefore, as the, cutters. 
d been ordered to remain before Acapulcn, 
till the 23d of March, the ſquadron, continued. 
in the ſame poſition” till that day, and the next 
morning diſcovered the cutters, who had ſeen, 
nothing of the galleon, and had been driven a. 
great diſtance to leeward. The prolongation of 
this cruize was a very prudent meaſure, and af- 
forded no contemptible chance of ſeizing the 
treaſure for which the whole ſquadron had been 
ſo long anxiouſly waiting: for, after the embargo 
was laid on the galleon, the perſons principally 
83 2 2 intereſted 
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Pan intereſted in the cargo, diſpatched ſeveral ex- 

III. preſſes to Mexico, to petition that ſhe might ſtill 
be permitted to depart ; becauſe they had infor- 
1742. mation, ſent from Paita, that the ſquadron had 


no more than 300 men on board; whence they 
inſiſted there was no danger to be (0 omg 3 as 
the galleon, carrying double that number, would 
be greatly ſuperior to the whole ſquadron : and 
though the vice-roy was inflexible, yet, on the 
account of their repreſentation, ſhe was kept 
ready for the ſea near three weeks after the firſt 

order came to detain her. | 
Wu x they had taken up the cutters, all the 
ſhips being joined, the commodore made a ſig- 
nal to ſpeak with their commanders; and, upon 
enquiry into the ſtock of freſh water remaining 
on board the ſquadron, it was found to be 1a 
very ſlender, that they were under a neceſſity of 
_— their ſtation to procure a freſh ſupply. 
nſulting what place was the propereſt for this 
purpoſe, it was agreed, that the harbour of Se- 
guataneio, or Chequetan, being the neareſt, it 
was, 'on that account, the moſt eligible ; ſo that 
it was immediately reſolved to make the beſt of 
their way thither : but that, even while they 
were recruiting their water, they might not to- 
tally abandon their views upon the galleon, 
which perhaps, from certain intelligence of the 
ſquadron being employed at Chequetan, might 
venture to ſlip out to ſea; the cutter belonging 
to the Centurion was ordered, under the com- 
mand of Lieutenant Hughes, with fix of the 
beſt ſeamen, to cruiſe off the port of Acapulco 
for twenty-four days; that, if the galleon ſhould 
fail in that interval, the commodore might be 
ſpeedily informed of it. In purſuance of theſe 
relplutigns, the ſquadron plied to the weſtward ' 
3 9 and, 
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and, by the 1ſt of April, were ſo far advanced Ca ap: 
towards Chequetan, that the commodore thought III. 

it expedient to ſend out two boats to range along 
the coaſt and diſcover the watering place; who 1742. 


returned on the gth, having, about ſeven miles 
to the weſtward of the rocks of Seguataneio, 
met with a convenient place for. that purpoſe: 
the next day the boats ſounded the harbour and 
found it fafe, 'and the entrance free from an 
danger: upon which, on the 7th,. the ſquadron 
ſtood for it; and that evening the Centurion 
and Glouceſter came to an anchor in eleven fa- 
thom; though the other ſhips, having fallen to 
lee ward, did not come up till two days after- 
wards : ſo that the ſquadron, after a four months 
continuance at ſea from the leaving of Quibo, 
arrived very ſeaſonably in the harbour of Che- 
quetan, having, at that time, only ſix days wa- 
ter on board, | 

Taz harbour of Chequetan lies in the latitude 
of 17 deg. 36 m. north, about thirty leagues. 
to the weſtward of Acapulco; and though the 
conveniency of this port, particularly in the ar- 
ticles of refreſhment, are not the moſt deſirable, 
yet is it a place of conſequence ; for, excepting 
Acapulco, there is no other ſecure harbour in a 
vaſt extent of coaſt : beſides, it lies at a proper 
diſtance, from Acapulco, for favouring any de- 
ſign on the Manila galleon; and is a place where 
wood and water may be procured, with great 
ſecurity, in deſpight of the efforts of the inha- 
bitants of the adjacent diſtricts; for there is but 
one narrow path which leads through the woods 
into the country, and this is eaſily to be ſecured, 
by a very ſmall party, againſt all the ſtrength 
the Spaniards in that neighboufhood can 
muſter. Nan 1 

As 
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Pant As the country hereabonts, particulatly- the 
III. raft of coaſt for eighteen leagues from Arca- 
gw -— pulco, appeared to be full of villages and well 
3742. cultivated z the commodore was in hopes of pro: | 
euring ſome freſh proviſions; and other refreſh: | 
ments, of which the a ry was in great ne- 
ceſſity. To facilitate theſe views, the cothmo- 
dore, the morning after they came to an anchor, 
ſent ninety men well armed on ſhore ; fifty of 
whom were employed to cover the watering 
place, and to prevent any interruption from the 
natives; and the remaining forty were ordered 
to march into the country, and to endeavour 
to diſcover ſome town or village, where they 
were to attempt to ſet on foot a correſpondence 
with the inhabitants; being directed to proceed 
with the greateſt circumſpection, and to make 
as little oſtentation of hoſtility as poſſibſe: for 
the commodore was ſenſible he could find no 
wealth in theſe parts worthy notice, and what 
nereſſaries were really wanted, he expected would 
be better and more abundantly ſupplied, by ah 
open amicable traffic with the coarſe merchan- 
diſt he had taken, than by violence and förte 
oP arms. But this endeavour of opening a com- 
merce with the inhabitants proved ineffectual; 
for the party, aſter penetrating about ten miles 
into the country, and perceiving no ſigns of 
tions, or cultivated land, in the road they 
ad taken, they returned the ſame evening, 
greatly fatigued by their unuſual exerciſe; thoug 
if they had taken another road to the weſt, in- 
ſtend of the eaſt, they would ſoon! have been 
led to a village, about ſeven miles diſtant from 
the port. a | 
Tux watering place is ſituate at the head of 
the harbour, having the appearance of a large 
2 ſanding 
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„ from which it is ſeparated by a of the 
—5 ery the 9 bubbles 2 ſpri 
pear half a mile within the cauntry; it is a little 
brackiſh, but more conſiderably; fo towards the 
ſea, for the nearer they advanced to the fpring- 
head the ſofter and freſher it _— This 
laid them undet a neceſſity of filling all their 
caſks from the furtheſt part of the lake; whicly 
they. did, by making uſe of canoes, that drew 
but little water; for loading them with a num- 
her of ſmall, caſks; they eaſily! got up the lake 
to the ſpring: head, and filling che ſmall caſks;' 

ey were from thence, in the ſame manner, 
tranſported back again to the beach, where ſome 
of the ſeamen always attended to ſtart them into 
other caſks of a larger ſize. 260 

As there was but one path - way from the har- 
bour, which led through the woods into the- 
country 3 and this being much beaten, was a 
convincing proof that it was well known to the- 
inhabitants, which paſſing by the ſpring- head 
and being the only avenue by which the Spani- 
ards — — the men who were procur-- 
ing the water; the commodore gave orders, to 
fell ſexeral large trees, at ſome diſtance beyond 
the ſpring- head, and to have them laid, one 
upon another, acroſs the path, to form a barri- 
cado; Where, as ſoon as it was completed, a 
guard was conſtantly kept. Though the prinei- 
pal intention of this barricado was to prevent 
any ſudden attack from the inhabitants, yet it- 
anſwered another important purpoſe, by pre- 
venting the ſailors from ſtragling ſingly into the 
country, where the Spaniards might ſurprize 
them; and, for avoiding of this inconvenience, 
the ſtricteſt orders were given / to the centinels, - 
to 
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Fan to let no perſon whatever paſs beyond their poſt. 
III. But n this precaution, they miſſed 


» —/ one Lewis 
1742. dore: as he was a Frenchman,” and ſuſpected to 


ger, who was cook to the commo- 


be a papiſt, it was then imagined that he had 
deſerted, with a view of betraying all that he 
knew to the Spaniards; though this appeared, by 
the event, to be an ill grounded ſurmiſe: for it 
was afterwards known, that he had rambled into 
the woods, at ſome diſtance from the barricado, 
with a view to get a quantity of limes; where 
he was ſurprized by four Indians, who ſtripped 
him naked, and carried him, in that condition, 
to Acapulco from whence he was transferred to 
Mexico, and then to Vera Cruz, where he was 
ſhipped on board a veſſel bound to Old Spain: 
but the veſſel being obliged, by ſome accident, 
to put into Liſbon, Leger eſcaped on ſhore; and 
was, by the Britiſh conſul, ſent from thence to 
England; where he brought the firſt authentic 
account of the commodore, and of his N » wh 
tranſactions in the South Scas. 

Ox occaſion: of this ſurprizal of Leger, the 
Spaniards aſſembled in a conſiderable body; and 
though they never appeared in ſight during the 
time the ſquadron was in the harbour, yet it was 
perceptible, that large parties of them lay en- 


camped in the adjacent woods: for the ſailors 


could diſtinguiſh their ſmokes, and from thence 
determine that they were poſted in a circular 
line, ſurrounding them at a diſtance; and, juſt 


before the departure of the ſquadron, they em- 
ed, by the increaſe of their fires, to have received 


a conſiderable reinforcement. 


Sou time after the captivity of Leger, 1558 


tenant Brett was ſent by the commodore, with 


two e. and ſixteen men, to examine the coaſt 


to 
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to the eaſtward ;/ and particularly to make ob. CH a5, 
ſervations on the bay and watering place of Pe- III. 
taplan, a few leagues diſtant from Chequetan. 
As the lieutenant, with one of the boats, was 1742: 


preparing to go on ſhore towards the hill of Pe. 

taplan, he, accidentally looking acroſs the bay 

perceived, on the oppoſite ſtrand, three ſmall 

ſquadrons of horſe parading upon the beach, 

ſeemingly determined to advance towards the 

Ba bg where the lieutenant propoſed to land. 
n 


ht of the Spaniards, the lieutenant imme- 
diately pat off the boats, and ſtood over the bay 
towards them; and he ſoon came near enough 
to perceive that they were mounted, on yery 
ſighcly horſes, and were armed with carbines and 
lances. The Spaniards, on ſeeing the boats ap- 
proaching towards them, formed upon the beach, 
with a Teeming reſolution to diſpate the landing, 
firing ſeveral ſhot as they drew near; till at laſt, 
the boats being arrived within a reaſonable dif- 
tance with the moſt advanced ſquadron, Lieute- 
nant Brett ordered his people to fire; upon 
which, this reſolute cavalry inftantly ran with 
great confuſion inte a neighbouring wood; while 
the two other ſquadrons were calm ſpectators of 
the ſhameful rout of their comrades, never ad- 
vaneing a ſtep to their aſſiſtance, though they 
could have made a body of 200 men. 

Ar rER unſucceſsfully attempting to engage 
the inhabitants to furniſh the ſquadron with the 
neceſſaties they wanted; the commodore deſiſted 
from any more endeavours of the ſame nature, 
and was obliged to be contented wick what his 
own men could procure in the neighbourhood of 
the port; where they caught fiſh and turtle, in 
tolerable quantities; and were plentifully pro- 
vided with guanos, animals ſo far frem being 

Vor, II. Aa con- 
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Pax contemptible, that they are by ſome accounted 
III. delicious food. Birds were here in ſufficient 
plenty; for they had abundance of Pheaſants of 
1742. different kinds, ſome of them of an uncommon 
ſize, but they were all very dry and taſteleſs eat- 
ing : beſides theſe they had a variety: of ſmaller 
birds, - particularly parrots, which they often 
killed for food; though the fruits and vegetable 
refreſhments were neither plentiful nor excel- 

lent. 

DurinGs their continuance in the harbour of 
Chequetan, they completed the unloading of the 
Carmelo and Carmin, which the commodore had 
before determined to deſtroy, after ſaving the 
indico, cocoa, and cochineal, with ſome; iron 
tor ballaſt ; which were all the goods he intend- 
ed to preſerve, though they did not amount to 
a tenth of their cargoes, Here too it was agreed, 
after a mature conſultation, alſo to deſtroy the 
Tryal's prize, which indeed was in good repair, 
and fit for the ſea; but, as the whole numbers 
on board the ſquadron did not amount to the 
complement of a fourth rate- man of war, it was 
found impoſſible to divide them into three ſhips, 
without rendering them all incapable of naviga- 
ting in ſafety, through the tempeſtuous weather, 
they had reaſon to expect, on the coaſt of China; 
where, it was conjectured, they would arrive 
about the time of the change of the monſoon, 
being about. the middle of June. Theſe conſi- 
derations determined the commodore to deſtroy 
the TryaPs prize, and to reinforce the Glou- 
ceſter with the beſt part of her crew, and the 
Centurion with the remainder. In conſequence 
of this reſolve, all the ſtores on board the Tryal's 
prize, were removed into the other ſhips; and the 
three. prizes were prepared for ſcuttling with all 
rn | | expedi- 
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expedition: but the great difficulties the ſquadron Cn ae, 
was under in providing a ſtore of water, together III. 
with the neceſſary repairs of the rigging, and.. 
other unavoidable occupations, took up ſo much 1742. 


time, and required ſuch unexpected employ- 
ment, that 14 near the end 0 Apel before 
they were in a condition to leave the place. 

On the 27th of April, the Tryal's prize, the 
Carmelo, and Carmin, were towed on ſhore and 
ſcuttled ; a quantity of combuſtible materials hav- 
ing been diltributed in their upper works: and, 
the next morning, the Centurion, with the Glou- 
ceſter, weighed anchor; and, when they had 
reached the offing, one of the boats was diſ- 
patched back again, to ſet fire to the prizes; 
which was aecordingly executed. After this, a 
canoe was left fixed to a grapnel in the middle 
of the harbour, with a bottle in it, well eorked, 
incloſing a letter to Lieutenant Hughes, who 
had been left cruiſing in the cutter before the 
port of Acapulco, ſince the departure of the ſqua- 
dron from that ſtation z and his time limited to 
return, being conſiderably elapſed, he was di- 
rected, . To go back immediately to his former 
„ ſtation before Acapulco, where he would find 
& the commodore, who reſolved to cruiſe for 
« him there a certain number of days; after 
“ which; it was added, that the commodore 
« would return to the ſouthward, to join the 
« reſt of the ſquadron.” This laſt article was 
inſerted to deceive the Spaniards, if they got 
poſſeſſion: of the canoe, as they did; but it could 
not impoſe on the lieutenant, who could eaſily 
perceive for what it was intended, becauſe he 
well knew that the commodore had no ſquadron 
join, nor any intention of ſteeriog back c 
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Pazr _ Bring now in the offing of Chequetan, bound 
III. acroſs the vaſt pacific ocean, to the Philippines: 
between which add Mexico, though at the diſ- 
174. tance of 2,680 leagues, there is nat one {ate port 
to be met with, notwithſtanding the many iſlands 

in that extenſive tract: this made the commo- 

dore impatient to run off the coaſt, as ſoon as 
poſũible, ſince the ſtormy ſeaſon was haſtily ap- 
proachiag. As the commodore bad no farther 
views in the American ſeas, be expected to have 

met with na diſappeintment from ſteering to the 
weſtward, che moment be had got out of the 
harbout of Chequetan; but the eutter was not 

yet returned from her cruiſe, which gave the 
ommedore reaſon; to ſuſpeck that ſhe had been 
diſcoyered;; and ſeisad by the Spaniards.: how 
ever, this being only conjecture, he ſtood along 

the coaſt to the eaſtwasd in ſearch of her. On 

the 2 of. May, the Centurion and Glouceſter 
advanced within three leagues of Acapuleo z and 
having ſeen nothing of the cutter, ſhe was given 

over as loſt. It being the general opivion that 

the cutter was taken and carried into Acapulco; 

and the commadore, having many-Spaniſh and 
Indian priſoners in his paſſeſſion, and a number 

of lick. Negroes, who could be of no fervice in 
navigaiing the ſhips z be: therefore wrote a let- 

ter, the lame day, te tha governor of Acapulco, 
telling him, he would releaſe them all, provided 

the governor, geturned che erem belonging to the 
gutter. This letter was diſpatehed by a Spaniſh 
officer, furniſhed. with a launch and a crew of ſix 

ether priſoners, who gaye their parole — 
return 4 but, the wind being unfavourable, the 

ſhips were driven a great diſtance from bore, till 

the biik, in the moroing, when they diſcevered 
e cutter 4 who had kept che fea above fx 

: | weeks, 
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weeks, having been forced, by a ſtrong adverſe Cn Ar. 
current, down the coaſt to the eaſtward, in III. 
ſpight of all their endeavors to the contrary, . 
where they ſuffered inexpreſſible hard ſhips; for, 1742. 


when taken into the ſhjps, they were too feeble 
to ſtand, but being immediately put to bed, by 
reſt, and nouriſhing diet, they recovered their 
health and vigour, 

Having thus recovered the cutter, the com- 
modore determined to run off the coaſt with 
the utmoſt expedition; and, for this reaſon, he 
no longer ſtood towards Acapulco, as he then 
wanted no anſwer from the governor: but not 
to deprive his priſoners of the liberty he had 
promiſed them, they were immediately embark- 
ed in two launches belonging to the prizes, be- 
ing fifty ſeven in number, the greateſt part of 
them Spaniards, and tbe reſt Indians and Ne- 
groes; the Mulattoes, and ſome. of the. ſtouteſt 
Negroes, with a few Indians, being kept to 
aſſiſt the crews, The launches arrived ſafe at 
— where the priſoners could not enough 
extol the humanity with which they had been 
treated; and foynd that the governor, before 
their arrival, had returned a very obliging an- 
wer to the letter that was ſent him; and had, 
at the ſame time, ordered out two boats laden 
with the choiceſt refreſhments and proviſions 
that were to be procured at Acapulco, which he 
intended as. a preſent to the commodore: but 
theſe boats, being unable to find out the ſhips, 
were obliged to put back again, after having 
thrown all their proviſions over board, in a 
ſterm, which threatened their deſtruction. 

Tus fending away his priſoners; was the laſt 
tranſaction af Commodore Anſon on the Ame- 


tican coaſt? when the Centurion and 3 
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PaxT made fail to the S. W. propofing to get a good 
III. offing from the land, where they hoped, in a 
Li few days, to meet with the regular trade-wind 
1742. which the accounts of former navigators had 
repreſented as much briſker and ſteadier in this 
ocean than in any other part of the world : for 
it has. been eſteemed no uncommon paſſage, to 
run, in two months, from Mexico to the eaſter- 
moſt of the Aſiatic iſles; and they flattered 
themſelves, that they were as capable of making 
an expeditious voyage, as any ſhips that had 
ever ſailed this courſe before them: ſo that they 
expected ſoon to gain the coaſt of China, for 
which they were then bound. Thus, on the 
6th. of May, they, for the laſt time, loſt ſight 
of the mountains of Mexico; perſuaded, that 
in a few weeks, they ſhould arrive at the river 
of Canton in China, where they hoped to meer 
with ſome of their countrymen, and to enjoy the 
advantages of an amicable well-frequented port, 
inhabited by a poliſhed people, and abounding 
with the conveniences and indulgencies of a Ci- ' 
vilized life ; bleſſings, to which, for near twenty 
months, they had been entirely eſtranged, 

As the getting into the N. E. trade was a 
matter of the greateſt conſequence, they ſtood 
far to the ſouthward, and made many experi- 
ments to meet with it; but all their efforts were 
for a long time unſucceſsful : ſo that it was ſeven 
weeks, from their leaving the coaſt, before they 
got into the true trade-wind. This was an in- 
terval, in which they at firſt believed, well nigh 
ro have reached the eaſtermoſt part of Aſia ; 
but they were ſo baffled with contrary and. vari- 
able winds, which for all that time perplexed 
them, that they were not as yet advanced above 
a fourth part of the way, The delay alone would 
8 have 
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have been a ſufficient mortification; but there CHAN. 
were other melancholy circumſtances attending III. 

it, which rendered this ſituation not leſs terrible Lo 
than in any of their former calamities : for the 1742. 


two ſhips were by this time extremely crazy; 


and though after their departure from Juan Fer- 


nandes they had enjoyed a moſt uninterrupted 
ſtate ot health, till their leaving the coaſt of 
Mexico, yet the ſcurvy now began to make freſh 
havoc among the people: and they too well 
knew the effects of this dreadful diſeaſe, by their 
formal fatal experience, to ſuppoſe that any 
thing, except a ſpeedy paſſage, could ſecure the 
greater part of the crew from being deſtroyed 
by this virulent malady. 

_ Haviaxe, at length, got into the trade- u ind, 
it continued to favour them, without any fluctu- 
ation, from the latter end of June, for almoſt 
a month: but, on the 26th of July, having, 
according to their computation, ran above 2, oo 
leagues, and being, as they eſteemed, about 300 
leagues from the Ladrones, they met with a 
welterly wind, which, not coming about again 
to the eaſtward in leſs than four days, was a diſ- 
piriting incident, as it at once damped all their 


hopes of ſpeedy relief; eſpecially too as it was 


attended with a vexatious accident to the Glou- 
ceſter, who having ſplit her fore- cap, her fore- 
top maſt. came by the board, and broke her 
fore-yard directly by the ſlings, which rendered 
her ihcapable of making any fail, and the Cen- 
turion took her in tow. tor ten days, till ſhe was 
refitred. But theſe accidents, mortifying as the 

thought them, were only the commencement * 
their diſaſters; for ſcarce was the Glouceſter re- 
fitted, before they met with a moſt violent ſtorm 
from the weſtern board, which obliged 855 
571 ips 
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Part ſhips to lie to. At the beginning of this ſtorm 
III. che Centurion ſprang a leak; and let in fo much 
Vater that all the people, officers included, wete 
1742. conſtantly employed about the. pumps: the 
Glouceſter had her fore-rop maſt again by the 
board; and after the ſtorm was abated, which, 
during its continuance, prevented all communi- 
cation, Capt. Mitchel informed the commodore, 
' that beſides the loſs of his maſts, the ſhip had 
then no leß than ſeven feet water in her hold, al- 
though his officers and men had been inceſſantly 
labouring at the pumps, for the laſt twenty-four 
hours. The — ſent his boat on board 


the Glonceſter, which returned with a reprefentas 
tion of her ſeveral defects, ſigned by Capt. 
Mitchel, and all his officers z by which it ap- 
peared, that the ſhip had ſprung a leak, which 
the carpenters reported was impoſſible to be re- 
paired at ſea; the crew was greatly reduced; 


and, out of the ſurvivors, who, officers includ- 
ed, were but ſeventy- ſeven men, eighteen boys, 
and two priſoners, only fixteen men and eleven 
boys, were capable of keeping the deck; ſeve- 
ral of theſe too being very infirm. The com- 
modore, on peruſal of this melancholy repre- 
ſentation, preſently ordered them a ſupply! of 
water and proviſions, and ſent his own carpenter 
on board chem, to examine into the truth of 
every particular; and, it being found that there 
was no poſſibility of preſerving the Gloucefter 
any longer, as her leaks were irreparable, and 
the united hands on board both ſhips would not 
be able to free her, the commodore, therefore, 
immediately ſent an order to Capt. Mitchel, to 
put his people on board the Centurion as expe- 
ditiouſly as he could, and to take out all rhe 
ſtores he was able, while the ſhip could be kept 

| | | above 
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above water. This removal gave them full em- CH APL 


ment for two days ; but the ſhip rolled ſo 


III. 


much, that it was, with the greateſt difficult, 


that the priae- money in the Glouceſter could be 
carried on board the Centurion; and the prize 
goods, which amounted to ſeveral thouſand 
pounds in value, were entirely loſt; nor could 


any more proviſion: be got out than five caſks of 


flour, three of which were ſpoiled by the ſalt- 
water. The ſick, being about ſeventy, were con- 
veyed into the boats with all the care the circum+ 
ſtances of that time would permit ; but three or 
four of them expired as they were hoiſted into 
the Centurion, On the 15th of Auguſt the 
Glouceſter was cleared of all they could get ; and, 
as the carpenters were of opinion ſhe might ſtill 
ſwim for ſome time, it was reſolved ſhe ſhould 
be burnt that evening, becauſe they knew not 
how little diſtant they might be from the iſland 
of Guam, which was in the poſſeſſion of the Spa- 
niards, to whom the wreck of ſuch a ſhip. would 
have: been no contemptible acquiſition, When 
ſhe was ſet on fire, captain Mitchel and his offi- 
cers, came on board the commodore; who im- 
mediately ſtood from the wreck, as it was appre- 
hended, that if ſhe blew up ſoon, the concuſſion 
of the air might damage the-rigging' of the Cen- 
turion; but the Glouceſter fortunately continued 
burning the whole night, ſo that, though her 
guns fired ſucceſſively as the flames reached them, 
yet it was ſix in the morning, when the Centu- 
rion was about four leagues diſtant, before ſhe 
blew up. 

A rod calm ſucceeded the late ſtorm; and 
the ſcurvy was now ſo malignant on board the 
Centurion, as to become extremely alarming; 
no day paſſing in hich they did not bury eight 
Vol. II. 'T B b 
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Pa Rr or ten, and ſometimes twelve of their men; and 
III. thoſe, who had hitherto continued healthy, be- 
WY gan to fall down apace. During the calm, the 
1742. carpenters were employed in ſearching after the 
leak the Centurion had ſprung in the late ſtorm, 
which was diſcovered to be in the gunner's fore 
ſtoreroom, where the water ruſhed in, under the 
breaſt-hook, on each fide of the ſtem; but 
though they diſcovered the leak, they agreed it 
was impoſſible to ſtop it till they could come at 
it on the outſide ; which was evidently a matter 
not to be attempted till their arrival in port: 
however, they did the beſt they could within 
board, and were fortunate enough to reduce it, 
which was a conſiderable relief in their feeble 
condition. Rae | 
Tur were now endeavouring to get into 
ſome of the Ladrone iſlands, in which they met 
with other diſappointments, from the adverſe 
driving of the currents, which occaſioned an 
univerſal dejection amongſt them, and they al- 
moſt deſpaired of even ſeeing land again: the 
wind ſpringing favourably, on the 23d of Au- 
guſt, they were cheared with the diſcovery of 
two of the Ladrone iſlands, in the weſtern board, 
which gave them an unutterable joy. The 
neareſt of theſe iſlands was Anatacan, which lay 
about fifreen leagues diſtant from the ſhip ; and 
the other was Serigan, which had rather the a 
pearance of a rock, than -of -a place they cou 
hope to anchor at. They were extremely im- 
patient to get in with the neareſt iſland, where 
they expected to find anchoring ground, and an 
opportunity of refreſhing the ſick ; but the wind 
was ſo variable, it was the next day at noon, 
when they were about four miles from Anatacan, 
before they could ſend away the boat to 2 
(2 — 1 dhe 
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the ſituation and nature of the place: the boat Cy ae. 
returned in the evening, and ſpread a general III. 
melancholy on board, when it was reported that. 
_ was no poſſibility of anchoring at this 1742+ 
iſland. | 

On the 26th of A , in the morning, t 
left the iſland of —.— dreading — it — 
the laſt land they ſhould ever fix their eyes on: 
but, the next morning, they diſcovered three 
other iſlands, between ten and fourteen leagues 
to — _— Theſe were _ iſlands oy a 

inian, and Aguigan : they immediate 

Neered towards Tinian, the middlemoſt of the 
three ; and, about ten the next morning, per- 
ceived a proa under fail to the ſouthward, be- 
tween Tinian and Aguigan. As they imagined 
from uu that theſe iſlands 2 inhabited; 
and knowing that the Spaniar ve always a 
force at — z they took the neceſſary — 
cautions for their own ſecurity : and, that they 
might the more readily procure ſome intelligence 
of the ſtate of theſe iſlands, the commodore or- 
dered them to ſhow Spaniſh colours, and to hoiſt 
2 ced flag at the fore-rop-maſt head; hoping, by 
this ſtratagem, to give the Centurion the ap- 
pearance oſ the Manila galleon, and to decoy 
ſome of the inhabitants on board: which effec- 
tually anſwered the intention; for being near 
enough, at three in the afternoon, to ſend the 
cutter in ſhore to find out a proper birth for the 
ſhip; a proa put off from the iſland to meet the 
cutter, with a Spaniard and four Indians, on 
board, who were fully perſuaded that they were 
the Manila galleon. As the cutter had taken 
them priſoners, without any reſiſtance, the pin- 
nace was ſent to bring the priſoners on board, 
while the cutter proceeded on her errand. The 
27400 Bb 2 Spaniard 
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196 The Conduct of the Powers of Eutope, 
Pax Spaniard being immediately examined, as to the 
III. produce and circumftancgs of this iſland of Ti- 
nan; his account of it ſurpaſſed even their moſt 
1742. ſanguine hopes: for he informed them, that 
though it vas uninhabited, yet it Wanted but few 
of the accommodations that could be expected 
in the moſt cultivated country; particularly aſ- 
ſuring them, that there was plenty of good wa - 
—— that there were an | ible RI of * 

e, hogs, and poultry, running wild on t 

iſland, 1 of . — er in their kind 3 that 
the woods afforded ſweet and ſour oranges, limes, 
lemons, and coco · nuts in great abundance ; be- 
ſides a fruit, peculiar to theſe iſlands, which ferves 
inſtead of bread: that, from the quantity and 
goodneſs of the proviſions produced here, the 
Spaniards, at Guam, made uſe of it as a ſtore for 
ſupplying the garriſon, and that he himſelf was 
a ſerjeant of that garriſon, who was ſent to Ti- 
nian, with twenty-two. Indians, to jerk beef, 
which he was to load for Guam, on board a 
ſmall bark, of about fifteen ton, lying at an- 

chor near the ſhore. 1 5 
Iuxis account was received with the greateſt 
pleaſure and ſatisfaction; as they found themſelves 
arrived at a delightful iſland ; where, alone, all 
their wants could be moſt amply relieved, their 
ſick recovered, and their | enfecbled crew once 
more refreſhed, and enabled to put again to fea, 
The pinnace was immediately diſpatched to ſeize 
the -Spaniſh bark, and prevent the Indians on 
ſhore from eſcaping to Guam, and giving the 
governor — their arrival and then, 
about eight in the evening, the Centurion let go 
her anchor, in twenty fathom. At this time all 
the hands they could muſter, ca of ſtand- 
ing at à gun, including thoſe abſent — 
= 5 : 1 OO a ts: 
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boats, and ſome Negroes and Indian priſoners, Ci ae, 


amounted to no more than ſeventy<one ; moſt 


of which were alſo incapable of duty, except 
on emergent occafions: ſo great a reduction was 
there, in the united crews of the Centurion, the 
Glouceſter, and the Tryal, which when they 
departed from England, conſiſted, all together, 
of 800 ſailors and about 200 ſoldiers. is 
Tux next morning a party was fent on ſhore, 
well armed, to make-themfelves maſters of the 
landing place; who found many huts, which 
the Indians, who were jerking the beef, had a- 
bandoned, having fled themſelves into the woods. 
Theſe huts were. converted into hoſpitals for the 
ſick, who as ſoon as the place was ready to 
receive them, were brought on ſhore, being in 


IL 


. 
2 


7742. 


all 128. Numbers of theſe were ſo very help- 


leſs, that they were obliged to be carried from 
the boats to the hoſpita}, on the others ſhoulders; 
in which humane employment, the commodore 


and every one of his officers, were engaged with- 


out diſtinction. 

 Tin1an lies in the latitude of 15 deg; 8 m. 
north, and longitude 114 deg. 50 m. being 
2,280 leagues weſt from Acapulco, and about 
600 leagues diſtant from Macao in China: the 
iſland is about twelve miles in length, and about 
ſix in breadth, extending from the S. S. W. to 
N. N. E. The ſoil is every where dry, and 
healthy ; being ſomewhat ſandy, is thereby the 
leſs diſpoſed to a rank and over luxuriant vegeta- 
tion; and hence the meadows, and the bottoms 
of the woods, are much neater and ſmoother 
than is cuſtomary in hot climates. The land 


riſes in gentle ſlopes,” from the very beach, to 


che middle of the iſland; though che general 
courſe of this aſcent; is often interrupted by 
A pleaſant 


198 The Conduct ef the Powers of Europe, 
PaxT pleaſant vallies, many of which wind irregularly 
III. through the country. Theſe vallies, and the 
w=— gradual ſwellings of the ground, which their 
1742; different combinations give riſe to, are moſt 
beautifully diverſified by the mutual encroach- 
ments of woods and lawns; which, coaſting 
each other, traverſe the iſland in extenſive tracts. 
The woods conſiſt of tall and well ſpread trees, 
the greateſt part of them celebrated either for 
their aſpect or their fruit: whilſt: the lawns are 
uſually of a conſiderable breadth, their turf quite 
clean and uniform, compoſed of a very fine tre- 
foil, intermixed with a variety of flowers. From 
the conveniences of this place, the excellency 
and quantity of the fruits and proviſions, the 
neatneſs of the lawns, the ſtatelineſs, freſhneſs, 
and fragrance, of the woods; the happy inequa- 
lity of the ſurface, and the variety and elegance 
of the views it affords; the iſland, even ſurpaſſes, 
in reality, all the romantic deſcriptions of other 
imaginary places: and even theſe pleaſures are 
enhanced, by the almoſt conſtant and grateful 
breezes, and ever frequent and gentle ſhowers, 
which cauſe an extraordinary ſalubrity of the air; 
and, by continually preſerving the verdure of 
the ſoil, ſeem to give all the pleaſures of a pe- 
rennial ſpring, to this charming and delightful 
ſpot. Nor are the allurements of Tinian, con- 
fined only to the excellency of the landſcapes ; 
. ſince the fortunate animals, who, during the 
greateſt part of. the year, are the ſole lords of 
this happy ſoil, are no ſmall addition to this ad- 
mirable ſcenary: for the cattle, which were com- 
puted to be at leaſt 10,000, are certainly the 
moſt remarkable in the world, being all of them 
milk-white, except their ears, which are gene- 
rally brown or black; and of theſe, it is not 
| uncom ; 
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_ uncommon to ſee herds of ſome thouſands, feed- Cn Ay. 
ing together, in a large meadow. And though III. 


there are no inhabitants here, yet the clamour 


and frequent parading of domeſtic poultry, which 174% 


range the woods in great numbers, perpetually 
exite the idea of the neighbourh 8 farms 
and villages, and greatly contribute to the chear- 
fulneſs and beauty of this terreſtrial eliſium; 
which, from its pleaſing appearance, has acquir- 
ed, from the Spaniards, the additional name of 
Buenaviſta. DO 8 
ITnar an iſland, thus exquiſitely furniſhed 
with the conveniencies of life, and ſo well adapt- 
ed, not only to the ſubſiſtence, but likewiſe, to 
the enjoyment” of mankind, ſhould be entirely 
deſtitute of inhabitants, may juſtly furniſh mar- 
ter of admiration; but this is entirely owing to 
the Spaniards: for Tinian, and eleven of the 
neighbouring iſlands, which all bear the name 
of the Ladrones, becauſe when ellan firſt 
landed here, in 1521, he was robbed by the In- 
dians, were moſt of them well inhabited; and, 
even not ſixty years ago, the three principal 
iſlands, Guam, Rota, and Tinian, together, 
are aſſerted to have contained above 50,000 peo- 
ple; but ſince. that time Tinian hath been en- 
tirely depopulated, and no more than two 
or three hundred Indians have been left at 
Rota to cultivate rice for the Spaniards, who 
have a ſettlement at Guam; Where, to in- 
creaſe their numbers that had been taken off 


by a general ſickneſs, they removed the inha - 
bitants of the other iſlands: who, pining be- 


neath their ſlavery, have almoſt extinguiſhed the 
whole race of Indians among the Ladrones, 
whoſe remote ſituatioa could not protect them 
from ſharing in the common deſtruction of the 
ai N weſtern 


th 
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P4xT' weſtern world; all the advantage they received, 
VE. from their diſtance, being to periſh an age 'or 
-/ two later, by the cruelty of the Spaniards, fo 
1748: fatal to a large proportion of the whole — 
ſpecies. So that now Guam alone can hy wt 
be ſaid to be inhabited; which is the only ſettle- 
ment the Spantards have among the D 
and was purpoſely intended to ſerve that place, 
for the refrefhment and aſſiſtance of the Manila 
galleon, in her paſſage. The ifland. is about 
thirty leagues in circumference, and contains 
near 4,000 imhabirants ; of which 1, 00 live in 
the city of San Ignatio de Agana, where the 
£9 overnor generally reſides, who has only a gar- 
ſon of three companies of foot, berwixt forty 
and fifty men each, which is the principal 
ſtrength he has ep on; for he cannot 
rely on any aſſiſtance from che Indian inhabi- 
tants, being generally upon ill terms with them, 
and ſo apprehenſive of their affections, that they 
are debarred both the uſe of fire · arms and lances: 
but the road into the iſland is ſo extremely bad, 
that, though the fortifications are very inſignifi 
2 the Sovernor is in lictle qread of an at- 
tac 
Soo alte the arrival of the Centbrion at Ti- 
nian, the healthfulneſs of the place, and the 
abundance of wholſome and delicate proviſions, 
both of cartle, fowl, and vegetables, ſoon re- 
covered the fick; who, notwithſtanding their 
extreme debility, inſtantaneouſly began to feel 
the ſalutary 1 gence of the land: for though 
they buried twenty. one men on the two firſt 
days after their being on ſhore, yet they did 
not loſe above ten men more, during the Whole 
two months they continued there; the diſeaſed 
in n general being able to walk without affiſtance 
in 
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in leſs than a week; while ſuch, as were not Car. 
entirely helpleſs, were re-inſtated in their for- III. 
mer ſtrength; and the more healthy were con 
firmed in an additional vigour, and ſtability of 1742. 
body. | ' FRI | 
Taz carpenters were employed in ſecuring 
the leak ; but found it was impoſſible to remedy 
the defect, till they had an opportunity of heav- 
ing down the ſhip; which could not be done 
in this part of the world, where there was not 
one commodious port for ſuch an occaſion : ſe- 
veral of the ſick being tolerably recovered, by 
their reſidence on ſhore, on the 12th of. Septem- 
ber, all thoſe; who were ſo far relieved, ſince 
their arrival, as to be capable of doing duty, were 
ſent on board the ſhip; and then the commo- 
dore, who was allo ill of the ſcurvy, had a tent 
erected for him on ſhore, where he went, with a 
view of continuing a few days to eſtabliſh his 
health; being convinced, by the general expe- 
rience of his people, that no other method, but 
living on the land, was to be confided in, for 
the removal of this malignant diſtemper. | 
As the new moon was approaching, when 
they apprehended violent gales, the commodore 
took every precaution for the ſecurity of the ſhip. 

Thus effectually prepared, as they conceived, 
they waited till he new moon, which was the 
18th of September, when, riding ſafe that and | 
the three - ſucceeding days, they flattered them- 
ſelves that the prudence of their meaſures had 
ſecured them from all accidents : but, on the 
22d, the wind blew from the eaſtward, with ſuch 
fury, that they ſoon deſpaired of riding out the 
ſtorm. At this time the commodore, with many 
of his officers, and 113 perſons, were on ſhore; 
and, in this dreadful extremity, all the hands they 
Vor. II. Ce could 
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Pant could muſter on board the ſhip,” were only 108, 
III. ſeveral Negroes and Indians included ; and all 
GA communication with the ſnore was abſolutely cut 
1742. off, there being no poſſibility that a' boat could 


5 


live in ſo violent a ſea : ſo that they were ne- 
ceſſitated to ride it out till their cables parted. 


Tue fea broke ſurpriſingly all round them); and, 


as the night came on, the violence of the wind 
increaſed: which greatly damaged the ſhip, and 

t the crew into the utmoſt conſternation, as 

ell for their own ſecurity, as for the misfor- 
tunes of thoſe on ſhore, if the ſhip ſhould be 
driven off to ſea ; as they did not imagine they 
were able to navigate her, and bring her again, 
into Tinian, if ſhe ſhould happen to ovtlive the 
ſtorm. In this preſſing danger, Lieutenant Sau- 
marez, who commanded oh board, ordered ſe- 
veral guns to be fired, and lights to be ſhown, 
as a ſignal to the commodore of their diſtreſs; 
and, in a ſhort time after, it being then about one 
o*clock, and the night exceſſively dark, a ſtrong 
gult, attended with rain and lightning, forced 
the ſhip. our to ſea ; leaving thoſe on ſhore under 
the moſt dreadful apprehenfions, of never depart- 
ing from the iſland ; whilſt the crew on board, 
being utterly unprepared to ſtruggle with the 
fury of fuch-feas and winds, expected each mo- 
ment to be their laſt. Irn Var. 
Tux people on ſhore were in the greateſt per- 

exity, as they well knew how pootly the. Cen- 
Lurion was manned, and provided for ſtruggling 
with fo rempeſtuous a gale 3 ſo that their deſpond- 


. ing Sues rx could only ſuggeſt to them, the me- 
n 


ncholy* proſpect of ſpending the remainder of 
their days on the iſland, and bidding adieu for 
yer to their country; their friends, their fami- 
es, and all their domeſtie endearments. Though 
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the plenty, ee and convenience of this little Cu Ab. 
Indian paradiſe, could in ſome meaſure alleviate, III. 
if not compenſate, ſo great a loſs ; yet the enjoy 


ment of N too, could not long be expected, 1742. 


as they had reaſon to apprehend, that the go. 


vernot of Guam, would ſoon be informed of 


their circumſtances, and might ſend a force ſuffi- 
cient to overpower them, and to remove them 
to that iſland ; and then, the moſt favourable 
treatment they could expect, would be, to be 
detained priſoners during life: ſince, from the 
known policy, and. cruelty of the Spaniargs, in 
their diſtant ſettlements, it was rather to be Ig 
poſed, that the governor would make their want 
of commiſſions, which were on board the Cen- 
turion, a pretext for treating them as pirates, 
and for depriving thang of their lives wi gas 


miny. 


Tux commodore, though be always: main- 
tained his uſual compoſure. and ſteadineꝶ, paſſed 
many bitter moments on this melancholy occa- 
ſion; in a firm belief that the ſhip would be 
either loſt, or unable to return; and that now 
all his views, of farther diſtreſſing the Spaniards, 
and of. till, ſignalizing his expedition, by ſome 
important exploit, were at an end. However, to 
convey ſome comfort to his company, the com- 
modore, after well deliberating with the moſt 
intelligent — about him, on the practicabi- 
lity of the ſcheme, propoſed to hale the Spaniſh 
bark on ſhore, to ſaw her aſunder, and to 
lengthen. her twelve feet, which would enlarge 
her to near forty ton burthen, and enable 
her to carry them all to China; where, he 
encouraged them to believe, they might I 
find the Centurion: this was preſently agreed to, 
nod. they laboriouſiy 8 hy the execution of it: 

every 
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Pax every one being employed, without diſtinction, 


about that work, in which the commodore was 


„ as mduftrious as any, and bore all the manual 
1742. fatigues in common with the meaneſt of the 


* 


company. Eighteen days were elapſed fince 


the departure of the Centurion, in which time 


5 they had almoſt completed the bark to their 


approbation: but their projects and labours 
were now drawing to a ſpeedier and happier 
concluſion; for, on the next day, being the 1 1th 
of October, in the afternoon, one of the com- 
pany, being upon a hill in the middle of the 
illand, perceived the Centurion at a diſtance, 
and running down haſtily towards the landing 
place, hallooed out, with great extaſy, the 
« ſhip! the ſhip!” which joyful report ſoon 
reached to the commodore, who, on hearing 


ſuch pleaſing and unexpected news, threw down 


his axe, with which he was then at work, and, by 
his joy, broke through the equable and unva- 


Tied character which he had hitherto preſerved ; 


whilſt the others, who were preſent, inſtant]y 
ran down to the ſea-fide-in a kind of frenzy, 
eager to feaſt themſelves with a ſight they had fo 
ardently longed after, and of which they had, 
for a conſiderable time, deſpaired of ever obtain- 
ing. By five in the evening, the Centurion was 


viſible in the offing to them all; and a boat being 
ſent off, with eighteen men, to reinforce her, 


and with freſh meat and fruits for the refreſn- 
ment of the crew, ſhe, the next afternoon, hap- 
pily caſt anchor in the road; where the commo- 
dore immediately came on board her, and was 
received with the ſincereſt and heartieſt © accla- 
mations, by the crew, who Joſt only one of their 
company, in encountering the many difficulties 
and perils they were expoſed to: but the reſt 
$33 2  w Were 
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were all exceſſively” fatigued, in the laborious CAU. 


5 employment they had, without any intermiſſion, II. 
undergone, ſince- the riſe of this diſaſtrous in 
d * Dang eig r £74 
. Tux contmiodors now raſob to continue 

. no longer at Tinian; than was abſolutely neceſ- 

r ſary to complete their ſtock of water; which 

8 was immediately ſet about: but, on the 1th, 

r being only three days after her arrival, the Cen- 

h turion, by a ſudden” guſt of wind, was a ſecond 

» time drove out to ſea, leaving forty of the men 

e behind, who were killing cattle in the woods; 

A however, as the weather was favourable, and the 

2 etew ſtronger than when they were firſt driven 

e out, they, in about five days, returned to the 

n illand, and relieved thoſe that had been left be- 

g hind, from their ſecond tears or hows. deſerted 

7n | -by their ſhip. — 

y O coming to an anchor again, they laboured 

a- indefatigably at getting in their water; and hav- 

|; ing, by the 20th of October, completed it to fifty 

ly ton, which they ſuppoſed would be ſufficient for 

y. their paſſage to Macao; and having gathered 

ſo a large quantity of oranges, lemons, coco - nuts, 

d, and other fruits of the iſland, they ſet fire to the 

in- Spaniſh bark and proa, and got under ſall, on 

as the evening of the next day, ſteering the proper , 
ng courſe for Macao in China, taking their leaves, 


for the third and laſt time, of the een fland 
of Tinian. - | 

Tun wind was very frvouentilag: 105 they ge- 
netally ran from forty to fifty leagues a day; but 
2 large hollow fea purſuing them, the leak was 
augmented, and they received great damage 1 in 
the rigging, Which by this time was very rot- 
ten: however, the crew were happily in full 
health; ſo that there were no complaints of fa- 


r S Stacy tigue, | 
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Pa ar -tigue, but all went through, their attendance on 
III. the pumps; and every other duty of the ſhip, 
with eaſe and chearfulneſs. On the Ath of No- 


Ma. vember, about noon, they diſcovered the ſouth- 


* 


| accounts, a more commodious harbour than Ma- 


ern part of the iſland of Formoſa, being 476 
leagues tothe weſt ward of Tinian, and 33 leagues 
to the eaſtward of the province of Canton in 
China ; on the gth, at midnight, they made the 
coaſt of China, but did not arrive within ſight 
oft Macao till the 12th of November, when they 
happily anchored in the road of that city. 

Ixx city of Macao is a Portugueſe ſettlement, 
ſituated in am iſland, at the entrance of the river 
Ta, fifty miles ſouth of Canton, which lies on 
the ame river, further up in the country. It 
was formerly rich and populous, and capable of 
defending itſelf againſt the power of the adjacent 
Chineſe governors; but at preſent is much fallen 
from its antient ſplendor: for though it is inha- 
bitæd by Portugueſe, and hath a governor nomi- 


nated by the King of Portugal, yet it ſubſiſts 


merely by the ſufferance of the Chineſe ;; who 
can ſtarve the place, and diſpoſſeſa the gover- 
nor, whenever they pleaſe: which obliges the 
governor of Macao, to behave with great cir- 
cumſpection, and careſully to avoid every, cir- 
eumſtance that may give offence to the Chineſe. 
Tuvus, aſter a fatiguing cruiſe of above two 
years | continuance, the commodore, with the 
remainder of his men, once more arrived at an 
amicable port, and a civilized. country; where 
the .convenieacies of life abounded in plenty 3 


and where the naval ſtores, which they then ex- 


tremely wanted, could be in ſome degree pro- 
cured. The river Ta is the only Chineſe port 
frequented by European ſhips 3 and is, on many 
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cao: but the peculiar [cuſtoms of the Chineſe, Cnavr{ 
ſolely adapted tor the entertainment of trading III. 
ſhips 3 and the apprehenſions of the commodore, 
leaſt he ſhould embroil the Engliſh Eaſt-India 1742. 
company with the regency of Canton, if he 
ſhould infiſt on being treated upon a different 
footing than the merchant-men z made him re- 
folve, rather to go to Macao, than to venture 
into the river Ta: though, if it was not for thus 
prudentially avoiding'to ſubject the Britiſh trade 
to any inconvenience, the commodore had no- 
thing to fear; for it is certain, that he might 
have gone up the river, and entered the port of 
Canton, where he might have continued, or 
have left it at his pleaſure, although che whole 
power of the Chineſe empire had been brought 
together to oppoſe bim. * ä 

Tur Chineſe exact a duty from all ſhips that 
enter the river Ta, according to their tonnage ; 
and as they are unacquainted with privileges due 
to European men of war, who are exempted 'in_ 
every foreign harbour from all manner of port 
charges, the commodore thought it would be de- 
rogatory to the honour of his country, to ſubmit 
to this duty in China : and therefore, on his 
coming to anchor before Macao, he diſpatched 
an officer, with his compliments to the Portu- 
gueſe governor, requeſting his advice, and in 
what manner it would be proper to act, to avoid 
incurring the diſpleaſure of the Chineſe; The go- 
vernor, in the evening, ſent two -officers to the 
commodore, to inform him, that he was of opi- 
nion, that if the Centurion ventured into the ri- 
ver, the duty would certainly be expected; and 
therefore, if the commodore approved of it, he 
would fend him à pilot who ſhould conduct him 
into another fafe harbour, called the Typs, which | 

/ 7 f 18 
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Paar is formed by a number of iſlands, and lies about 
III. two leagues diſtant from Macao, and was every 


way commodious for careening the ſhip 3 and 
1742. where, in all probability, the Chineſe duty would 


> 


never be demanded. + The commodore e 
this offer, and, in the morning, weighed anchor, 
under the direction of the Portugueſe pilot, ſteer- 
ing for the intended harbour: from whence, after 
their arrival, the commodore paid a viſit to the 
governor, to ſollicit him to grant a ſupply both 
of proviſions, and of ſuch naval ſtores, as were 
neceſſary to refit the ſnip. The governor, in a 
friendly manner, aſſured the commodore, that 
he would privately give him all the aſſiſtance in 
his power; but, at the ſame time, frankly con- 
feſſed, that he durſt not openly furniſh him with 
any thing he demanded, unleſs he firſt produced 
an order for it from the vice-roy of Canton. On 
this declaration of the governor, the commodore 
went himſelf, to Canton, to procure a licence 
from the vice-roy ; where he found four Engliſh 
indiamen, and ſeven belonging to other nations: 
and having conſulted with the ſupercargoes and 
officers of the Engliſh ſhips, how to procure an 
order from the vice-roy, for the neceſſaries he 
wanted ; they recommended to him their own 
method of tranſacting all matters relating to the 
government, which was, by the mediation of the 
principal Chineſe. merchants. Indeed, when ap- 
plication was made to theſe merchants, they rea- 
dily undertook the management of the bulinefs, 
and ſeemed confident of ſucceeding : but, after 
keeping the commodore in ſuſpence for near a 
month, with reiterated excuſes, they at laſt avow- 
ed their perfidy, and owned that they neither 
had, nor could make application to the Vice- 
Toy. NIN N een 10. 
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2 Tax commodore was now ſatisfied, that no- Cn AY. 
thing was to be done by the interpoſition of the III. 
merchants, and returned on board the CentuQ -- 
rion, which he found was abſolutely. neceſſary to 1742. 
be refitted, before he could venture to ſea ; and 
reſolved, at all events, to have her hove down, 
before he departed from Macao: and therefore, 
on the 17th of December, being the day after 
his return from Canton, he ſent a letter to the 
vice-roy, acquainting him who he was, and how 
| he came there; dg him of the condition of 
| his ſhip, and his want of proviſions ; defiring his 
, excellency, to give immediate orders for his be- 
ing PEN to refit his ſhip, and to furniſh 
himſelf with proviſions and ſtores, that he might 
be enabled to purſue his voyage to Great Britain, 
On the 19th, in the morning, three Mandarines, 
attended by a conſiderable retinue of officers and 
ſervants, having with them eighteen half gallies, 
furniſhed: with muſic, and full of men, came on 
board the Centurion, by order of the vice-roy, to 
examine. the condition of the ſhip : the chief 
Mandarine found the repreſentation given by the 
commodore was entirely true; and told him, that 
he ſhould that night proceed for Canton, where, 
on his arrival, a council of Mandarines would be 
ſummoned, and did not doubt, but on his re- 
port, the council would amplyand ſpeedily grant 
all that was demanded : beſides, as the commo- 
dore had acquainted the chief Mandarine, that 
the cuſtom-houſe officers at Macao, had forbid 
any proviſions to be carried on board the Cen- 
turion ; by which means he was deprived of theſe 
refreſhments, which were of the utmoſt conſe- 
quence to the health of his men, after their long 
and ſickly voyage: the Mandarine undertook to 
retify this immediately, by his own authority; 
Vor, II. l | and 
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Paxr and defiring a lift to be given him of the quantity 
III. of proviſion, neceflary for the expente of the 
— ſhip during one day, he wrote a permit under 
1742. it, and delivered it to one of his atteridatits, di- 
tecking bim to ſee that quantity ſent om board 
carly every morning; which order, from that 
time forwards, was ——9 complied with. 
Ar rr their departure, the Commodore, 
with great impatience, ' expected rhe reſolution 
of the council, and the proper licences to en- 
able him to refit the ſhip: but, through the op- 
ſition and intrigues of the French #t Canton, 
there were great debates in council _ ths 
affair; for the French, pretending theit india- 
men to be men of war, their officers - ple | 
prehenſive that any diſtinction granted to 
cormodote, on account of his bearing the royal 
commiſnlon, would render them leſs confidera 
in the eyes of the Chineſe, and would eltabliſh 
a prepoſſeſnon at Canton in favour of flips of 
war; by which they, as trading veſſels, would 
ſuffer in their importance: and, as they had a 
countryman and faſt friend reſiding on the Tpot, 
Who ſpoke the langage well, add was not unac- 
quainted with the venality of the government, 
not with the perſons of ſeveral of the magiſtrates, 
the French conſequently could not be at à loſs, 
for means of traverſing the afſiſtance defired 
by the commodore. owever, the French 
were finally unſucceſsful ; and, on the 6th of 
January, the vice-roy ſent his watrant for the 
refitment of the Centurion, and for ſapplying 
her people with all they wanted: though per- 
- Haps the force of ſuch a ſhip was no ſmall in- 
eitement for obtaining the wartant; for the 
Mandarines, ſent on boatd the Centurion, fur- 
veyed each part of the ſhip with extraordinary 
ON | 1 attention; 
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attention; appearing greatly aſtoniſhed at the Cu Ap. 
largeneſ of the lower-deek guns, and at the III. 
weight and fize of the ſhot; and were, at the 
lame time, told, by the commodore, of the fa- 1742, 


cility with which he could right himſelf, if juſ- 
tice were denied him, by the force of the Cen- 
turion; who, alone, was capable of deſtroying 
the whole navigation of the port of Canton, or 
of any other port in China, without running the 
5 2 * rom all the force the Chineſe could 
collect. | | 1 8 $3 
Havixe now the neceſſary licences, a num- 
ber of Chineſe ſmiths and carpenters went o 
board, the next day, to treat about the work 
for repairing the ſhip; who vefufing to work by 
the day, it was at laſt agreed, that the 9 
ters ſhould have to the amount of about 6004 


for their work, in repairing the ſhip, the boats, 


and the maſts; and that the ſmiths ſhould be 
paid, for their iron work, by weight, allowing 
them about 37. a hundred for the ſmall work, 
and 2/7. 65. for the large. This being regu- 
lated, the commodore exerted himſelf in for- 
warding the heaving down of -the Centurion, 
and examining the ſtate of her hattom; which 
was immediately begun, and near a hundred 
Chineſe caulkers ſet to work on the decks and 
ſides of the ſhip; While, by elearing the ſhip, 
the carpenters were enabled to come at the leak: 
which they took care to ſecure effectually during 
the time the other preparations were going for- 
ward; the e. giving them the greateſt 
encouragement, for expediting the repairs; as 
he, inſtead of being diſcouraged by his former 
diſaſters, was now reſolved again to riſque the 
caſualties of the pacific ocean, for intercepting 
the Minila galleon: and the greateſt mortifica- 
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PART tion which he received, from his delays, was 


III. 


his apprehenſion, leaſt he might be thereby ſo 


long retarded, as to let fo valuable a treaſure 


1742. 


* 


eſcape him. While the Centurion was thus re- 
fitting, Capt. Saunders, who had commanded 
the Tryal, took his paſſage to England, on 
board a Swediſh ſhip, charged with ſome dif- 
atches from the commodore; as alſo, ſoon af- 
ter, did Capt. Mitchel, and Colonel Cracherode 
accompanied with the Reverend Mr Richard 
Walter, chaplain of the Centurion, who, be- 
ing a gentleman of very ingenious and eminent 
abilities, has ſince obliged the world with a cu- 
rious and elegant account of this remarkable 
voyage, compiled from the original papers and 
materials een, to the commodore; which 
has principally furniſhed this hiſtory with ſuch an 
authentic account of the moſt important tranſ- 
actions, in fo diſtinguiſhed an expedition. 
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"CHAPTER TW. 


A repreſentation of the ſtate and 


utility of Gzogc1a : the Syanismu 
invaſion of that colony, and their 
ſhameful repulſe by GENERAL. 
OcLETHORPE ; with an, account 
of other tranſactions in America; 
and a computation of the profit 
and loſs of the war. 


FNENERAL OGLETHORPE, by at- 
tacking the Spaniards, the preceeding 
year, though he was prevented from accom- 


Cn Ar. 


* 


IV. 


pliſhing his deſign on Auguſtine, through the 1742. 


dilatory proceedings of the government of South. 
Carolina, had yet, for that year, very prudently 
averted the ſtorm that ſeemed to threaten the 
deſtruction of the infant colony of Georgia, 
from the Spaniards in Florida. 

Wurz this country lay open, the Spaniards 
had an opportunity of making continual depre- 
dations on the ſouthern parts of Carolina: there- 
fore, the charter, that eſtabliſhed this colony, 
was granted, with the principal views, of pre 
viding a ſubſiſtance for poor and indigent fami- 


lies at home, and making a barrier for South | 


Carolina, 


\ 
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ParxT Carolina, which had ſuffered, by, and lay till 
III. expoſed to, the incurſions of both Spaniards and 
L— Indians, by the ſmallneſs of the number of 
3742. Engliſh inhabitants, reſident in that province. 
To make Georgia a barrier of greater ſecu- 
rity, the truſtees were of opinion, that the moſt 
eligible method for effecting jt, was, by ſtock- 
ing the country with white inhabitants; _ 
by their property, could only add a ftreng 
to the 4 Nee the intreduftion'sf Negroes 
would undoubtedly promote igdolence, debility, 
© and effeminacy, among the inhabitants: and, 
for the more effectual eftabliſhing fo beneficial a 
wernment, hiy majeſty, by the charter, re- 
ſtrained the truſtees from granting more than 
500 acres of land, either entirely, or in parcels, 
to, or for the uſe of, or in truſt for, any one 
GEneRAL OGLETHORPE was appointed one 
of the truſtees; this was a great happineſs 
to the firſt ſettlers, and principally promoted 
tte ſucceſs of che colony + for this gentleman, 
- © Canlidered the. difficulties inſeparable. from the 
firſt ſettlement of a new country, uncultivated. 
and conſequently requiring indufiry and time be- 
fore it could afford the neeeſſaries of liſe; he was 
thoroughly ſenſible that this difficulty would be 
augmented, by beginning the ſettlement, with low 
and neceſſitous people, whom it is hard to form 
into ſociety, and reduce to a praper- abedicnce 
of falutary laws; he knew that ſuch jadigent 
people, would always repine at the transferment 
of any af their oon body, to be. magiſtrates 
over them, and chat they would think every re- 
ſtriction a grievance, though done with the 
reateſt lenity, and. eyidently. for their welfare : 
e therefore determined to undertake fo: labori- 
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. voyage, purpoſely to condb& the regula- Cn av; 
tion of the erm by providing the firſt inha- IV. 
birams with all uſeful: accommodations, and e.. 
rabliſhing them in a.cboformity of mannersthat 174% 
would be found the moſt conducive to ſociety, 
and che of the inhabitants: and * 
py was it for the colony, to be conducted, e6 
tabliſhed, abd governed, beneath the care, pru- 
dende, and protection of a governor, endowed 
with fuch conſpicuom * nen Fc 
tice, IU om, 3 

To each of the ed who wert firſt 
tonductod into che * under the care ot 
General Oglethorpe, every thing wus at firſt 
provided, at the expence of the truſt, which was 
neceſſary for their reer till they were ca- 
pable of 2 maintenance, by the im- 


| 3 of the land, which was diſtributed in 


of fifty acres to every family; and this 
tity, if well cultivated, would, in fo fer» 
tile a country, yield not only a comfortable, but 
hand ſome, ſubſiſtance, to the poſſeſſors, though 
it would not be to enable them to 
maintain a number of Negroes. In the infancy 
of the ſettlement, many regulations and reſtric- 
tions were thought neceſſary, to prevent the 


poor inhabitants from diſpoſing of their lots z 
which 


promoted the defence and better improve- 
ment of the colony, by preſerving à proper 
equality among them: and, to diſcourage idle- 
ne, and make the people induſtrious in their 
vements, there was 4 condition in the 
grants, that it any of the lands ſhould not be 
planted, cleurod, or fenced, within a limitted 
time,” every part thereof, that was thus neglect- 
ed, ſhould revert to the truſt. But theſe re- 


rr the country 


improved; 


| 
| 
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Par improved and the colony, under the direction 


III. of ſo able a governor, ſoon ſmiled with a chear- 


ful 5 and promiſed a grateful recompence 


1742. for 


* 


e toil of her European inhabitants. 
While the neighbouring Indians, conſiſting of 
three potent nations, ſoon contracted an amica- 
ble correſpondence with the general; who treat- 


ed them with all the candour and gentlenels 
imaginable; and won them freely to conſent to 


the eſtabliſhment of the ſettlement : they were 
made ſenſible, that the Engliſh had no intentions 
to diſtreſs or-diſturb, but would'be ready to affiſt 
and protect them, upon all occaſions ;/ and they 
wete aſſured of redreſs for any injuries offered 
them, upon their making complaints to the ma- 
giſtrates: upon which, they engaged never to 
take any revenge themſelves, which might oeca- 
non the leaſt miſunderſtanding: and, as they af- 
terwards found that juſtice had been always 
readily done them upon any complaint, they 
were punctual in their engagements, 7 

Tax climate was ſoon perceived to be no ways 
pernicious to an Engliſh conſtitution, though 
twenty degrees nearer the ſun than Great Bri- 
tain ; and though thirteen degrees in a warmer 
latitude than Old Spain, yet the hot weather 
there, is frequently more intenſe than Georgia; 
where, in ſummer, the refreſhing breezes are 


. conſtantly blowing from the ſea from eight in 


the morning till twelve, and from three or 
four till ſun ſetting ; beſides, the ſummer nights 
are free from thoſe faint and gloomy: heats, 
which are fo troubleſome in the warm climates 
of America: but what greatly contributes to the 
ſalubrity of the place, is, the great quantity of 
fine running water; for, beſides the large rivers 
„ 9 vulets, 
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vpulets, and numberleſs ſprings, whoſe waters are Ca ap. 
ſweet, tleaf, and cool : theſe give a chearful re- IV. 
freſument to the labourer, who, by theſe ble .= 
ſings of nature, ran cultivate the foil without 1742. 


ſhunning the warmth of the ſun; except in the 
meridian of its effulgence, | i 
Grone has long furniſhed matter of con- 
tention between the crowns bf Spain and Eng- 
land e and, as the Engliſh right to the colony is 
very evident, it may not be improper to ſhew the 
ſituation, ſtate, and utility of this country to the 
Britiſn government; that, if it ſhould be unfor- 
tunately relinquiſhed to the Spaniards, every 
Engliſmman may perceive what advantages the 
erown of Spain would collect, from the long and 
laborious ſervices of General Oglethorpe; who, 


for many years, confined his attention to the cul 


tivation and improvement of the colony. 
Tur land is divided into high and lower 
ing the ſoil is different, but is general] 
iſtinguiſhed, by the names of, Pinebarten, Oak 
and Hickary, Savannah, and Swamps. Pine> 
barren: is ſo called, from the pines growing 
on it witch ſcarce any other ſorts of timber; the 
ſoil, being dry and ſandy, is incapable of pro- 
ducing” grain like the other lands; however, 
there is a graſs upon it which feeds abundance 
of cattle : and this, being high ground, and a 
healthy ſituation, the houſes are generally built 
upon it. Oak and Hickary, or mixed land, is ſo 
called from the great number of thoſe trees grow- 
ing on it; not but there is a variety of others 
among them : it has a clay bottom, which, 
in hot countries, is eſteemed the beſt, as it keeps 
the roots of trees and vegetables cooler than any 
other ſoil; it is covered with a fine mold, is light, 
works eaſy, anſwers very well, even in the firſt. 
> V or. II. = 8 | year 
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T year of. planting 4 and produces, when cultivated, 
Indian corn, potatoes, peaſes wheat, barley, and 


he, wich great increaſe y aſparagus, -eolliflawers, 
1742. cabbages, carron, and al forts of garden du in 


abundance: likewiſe vines, black and white mul- 
berries in prodigious quantities, apples, and 
peaches in great plenty, together wich almoſt 
all the fruits and vegetables of England; be- 
ſides many other very uſeful ones, as oranges, 
olives, pomegranates, water - melons, and: figs, that 
never make their appearance in the colder cli- 
mates. Savannah land,” runs generally upon a 
level, and ſometimes into large parcels of go 
acres and upwards ; is free from wood and is 
always ſupplied with ſprings of the pure ſt water? 
this land is extremely r for huſbandry; a 
| ſtrong graſs, grows naturally upon it, which, by 
frequent burning, becomes finer, and makes very 
good hay 4 — the cattle in winter. 
Swamps are of two ſorts, the cypreſs and cane: 
the firſt ſo called from that ſort of ttee growing 
in them; this is excellent land when cleared; 
but, being the loweſt, is difficult to drain and 
cultivate ; and muſt be a work of time and la- 
bour: the cane, when cleared and cultivated, 
has a land which is extremely rich, having a 
black and greaſy mold, where rice thrives: parti- 
cularly well, and many things grow on it beyond 
imagination. The whole land is generally fruit - 
ful, and productive of almoſt every thing requi- 
ſite for ſubſiſtance ; and the I made, by 
the induſtrious part of tbe c , is the molt. 
convincing — 3 how well the inhabitants may 
ſubſiſt by their labour. ee 4 
Brsiprs what the land yields for the ſupport 
of life, and the tame' cattle, which multiply in 
an extraordinary manner, there are, in the pro- 
22 44 ”: $54, NMince, 
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vince, abundance of deer; bares, ſquiriefs; and Cir xx, 


buffaloes 3 the woods are full of bees; affordipg 


large quantities of excellent honey; the rivers — 


have great variety of delicate fiſn, 3 
ſturgeon, and are covered with geeſe, ducks, teal, 
garnets, and curlews ; and wild turkies, par- 
tridges, and doves, are numerous all over the 

Ar rx the arrival of the firſt part of the eo. 
lony, every thing appeared with ſo good an 
aſpect, that it ſoon gave invitation to others, both 
natives of England, and foreigners, to go over 
to them : a conſiderable number of families 
from the Highlands of Scotland, and of Saltz- 
burghers from Germany, were tranſported th 
ther by the truſtees; and the whole number, 


firſt and laſt, that have been ſent by them into 
the colony, amounted to upwards of 1500 men, 


women, and children. 6 

Tas colony was ſeparated in two divifions, 
the northward and the ſouthward : in the north- 
ern diviſion are, the towns of Savannah, Eben- 
ezer, and Auguſta and the villages of Old Eben- 
ezer, Hampſtead, Highgate, Abercorn, and 
Skiud we. In the fouthern diviſion; are, th 
towns of Frederica, and New Inverneſs 3 an 
the village of Barikmacke. There are alſo three 
conſiderable forts in the province, called Fort 
Argyle, near the diſtrict of Darien; Fort St An- 
drew, and Fort William on Cumberland iſland; 
and Fort Auguſtine, at Frederica + beſides an- 
other fort on St Simon's, and other les places 
of ſtrength, The principal rivers in the colony, 
are the Savannah, which forms the boundary, ro 
the N. E. on the frontiers of Carolina; and the 


Alatamaha, which ſeparates it from Spanifh Flo» 


Ee 2 different 


rida, Theſe rivers, both, take their riſe; from 


1742, 
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Pax different ſources, in the Apalachian mountains, 


III. and fall into the Atlantic ocean, at the diſtance 


hv of a degree and half upon the Globe, but it is 
1742 computed. to be near 200 miles by water: they 


* 


are both large and navigable; particularly the 
Savannah, which is capable of carrying canoes 
600 miles, and boats 300 miles, up the country, 
vhere it commands the greateſt part of the Indian 
trade ; and the bar at Tybee, where the Savan- 
nah falls into the ſea, is a very ſafe entrance for 
ſhips of 400 ton burthen, who may run directly 
from the ſea over the bar, and enter a fine har- 
bour, of good anchorage, and deep water, where 
a whole fleet of ſhips may ſecurely lie at anchor. 
About ten miles up the river Savannah, is the 
town of the ſame name, ſituated upon a bluff of 
land about forty feet perpendicular from the wa- 
ter, on a ſandy foil, healthy and fit for habita- 
tions: the town is regularly built, containing 
upwards of 130 hauſes, beſides warehouſes and 
huts, which are all erected at ſome diſtance from 
each other, to prevent the ſpreading of any fire, 


and to keep them more airy, the whole forming 


ſeveral wide ſtreets and ſpacious ſquares: the 
town is extremely well ſituated for trade, being 
hardly a tide from the ſea; and the naviga- 
tion of the river is ſo commodious, that ſhips: of 


300 ton may lie in freſh water, cloſe to the 
Wharf, and ſree from the worm. About ſix miles 


diſtance from Savannah, up the river, are ſeve- 
ral conſiderable plantations; and at fifteen miles 
is the village of Abercorn. Ten miles above 
Abercorn, on the Carolina ſide of the river, is 
the town of Purryſburgh ; which is a ſettlement 
of Swiſs, formed by the Sieur Purry, in the ſame 
Year the colony was eſtabliſhed. Fifteen miles 
rom Purryſburgh, on the Georgia ſide, is Eben · 
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eter, where the Saltzburghers are ſituated, be- CH AE. 
ing about 150 in number; whoſe houſes are IV. 
neat and regularly ſet out in ſtreets. | At ſomne 
diſtance from hence, is a place called Old Eben- 1742. 
ezer, where the Saltzburghers were firſt ſettled ; 
| -and there are now ſome plantations of German 
families. Beyond Ebenezer, are ſeveral ſettle- 
ments of Uſcheſce Indians on both ſides the river, 
who have raiſed a great quantity of corn, Ata 
, conſiderable diſtance from hence, is the town of 
7 Auguſta, being 226 miles, by water, from the 
town of Savannah; from whence large boats are 
: navigated to Auguſta : this town was laid out in 
the beginning of the year 1736, and ſoon be- 
came conſiderable on account of its convenient 
ſituation for making the chief place of trade with 
the Indians; where is a fort, and a little garri- 
ſon, which gives great ſecurity to the traders, and 
is the principal inducement of their reſorting to - 
Augufta, Beſides the ſettlements upon the river 
Savannah, there are ſeveral plantations to the 
ſouthward of Auguſta, as well as the villages of 
Highgate and Hampſtead, which lie about four 
miles diſtant from it: ſome of the ſettlements 
extend as far as the narrow paſſages near Ogee- 
chee, which is an inland river. At the narrow 
paſſages is Fort Argyle, in a ſituation that com- 
mands all the province: this was built in the 
year 1733, and is a large ſtrong paliſade, eleven 
feet high, with flankers and loopholes for ſmall 
cannon at the angles. Beyond this, in the ſouth- 
ern part of the province, is the town of New 
Inverneſs, in the diſtrict of Darien; where the 
Highlanders are ſettled, and have a fort below 
the town. About twenty miles from hence is 
Frederica, on the iſland of St Simon's; which 
iſland is thirteen miles long, three or four _ 
END about 
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Pax abcut twenty leagues N. of St Auguſtine, and hes 
III. near the fea, upon a branch of the Alatamaha 
river: Frederica is the principal town in the pro- 
4742. vince, containing ſeveral good buildings, and 
well inhabited: at ſome diſtance from the town 
was the camp, for General Oglethorpe's regi- 
ment; and St Simon's fort lies within ſeven miles 
of it. Beyond St Simon's is Jekyl iſland, where 
Major Horton, an officer af the regiment, 
made great improvements. Southward of Jekyl 
Hes the iſland of Cumberland, upon which are 
the forts of St Andrew and Fort William; where 
two companies of the regiment were ſtationed, 
and made no inconſiderable i nts. Be- 
vond Cumberland iſland, to the ſouth, is the 
illand of Amelia, where che orange - trees grow 
wild in che woods : upon this iſland are ſtationed 
the truſt highland ſervants, vith their ſcout 
boats 3 where was a little fort, and a ſerjeants 
guard. Beyond Amelia ic St George's 3 whieh 
was quitted, 5 in the year 1736, by agreement 
with the Spaniards: at a little diſtance from this 
is St John's, where the Spaniards had the forts 
of St Francis and Pickalata, which General Ogle- 
took in the year 1740. So that the co- 
tony extends, within the country, from the gar- 
riſon of the Okfuſkees, in the upper Creek na- 
tion, which is 400 miles from the ſea, down to 
the gulph of Mexico, by the „ er moun- 

tains, and from thence to A 
Tux Indian nations, adjacent to Georgia, ſoon 
after the ſettlement, retained the higheſt: venera- 
tion and eſteem for General Oglethorpe, at all 
times ſnewing their affection to the Engliſh 3 and 
they ſoon eſtabliſned a trade, and ſupplied the co- 
lony annually with one hundred thouſand weight mi 
e beaver, and other furs, 8 Re 
chiefly & 


* 
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ly 


thiefly. paid for in woollen goods and iron, 


che produce and manufacture of England ; ſo 
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IV; , 


that this was no inconfiderable. branch of com ww 


merce, from ſo young a colony; who, gave the! ! 


indications of amply, rewarding her 

mother country, for all the trouble and expence 
ſhe had ſuſtained, by cheriſhing the province in 
its minority. Nor was this the only material pro- 
due of the country; for the great quantity of 
mulberry· trees, ſeemed to invite the public ats/ 
tention to promote. a manufacture of ſilk : this 
was begun ; an Italian family was ſent, to the 
colony, to introduce the method of preſerving 
the worms, and managing the ſilk; and Georgia 
iſed to prove a rival to Piedmont, in a ma- 
nufacture ſo advanta to Great Britain 3 
beſides this, wine, cochineal, indigo, olives, oil, 


and cotton, might be brought, in Georgia, to no 


little perfection. Another. material point, in 
which"Georgia is to be conſidered, is, with re- 
card to the goodneſs and convenieney of the 
harbours; and, in this light, it will prove of 
the higheſt importance to Great Britain: for the 
whole coaſt being ſecure for navigation, by 
its ſituation in the gulph of Florida, and by a- 
proper ule of its commodious ports, this colony- 
might command the return of the whole Spaniſſi 
troaſure; and is of (infinite conſequence, to pre- 
vent the conjunction of the French upon the 
Miſnmpi, and their ſugar iſlands. | 

- Sou TH CaroLINA, immediately found the 
advantages of this neceſſary barrier; for the more 
ſouthward parts, before the eftabliſhment- of 
e were ſo unſafe, that people were afraid 
to make any ſettlement on them: but, ſoon after, 
many thouſand acres of rich land, near Port 


Royal, were run out) the land was raiſed to four! 


times 


| Gans 


a. - 
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PazxT times the former value; and the exportation of 
III. rice, from chat province, was vaſtly increaſed: 
by this ſettlement, Carolina has likewiſe been free 
1742: from the ravages, or attacks, of the Indians z 
and, 2 15 view, my of a barrier, abſtract- 
ing t pes of any improvement in trade, 
Georgia has evidently been a national benefit. 
Beneath the care of General Oglethorpe, who 
has been ever induſtriouſly attentive to the proſ- 
perity of the colony, the country has been proved 
to be abundantly productive, not only of the ne- 
ceſſaries, but even of the bleſſings and endear- 
ments of life; and, while under the direction of 
ſo prudent a governor, it might have eventually 
turned out, one of the moſt valuable acquiſitions 
of the Britiſh government in America. 
No ſooner was the colony, thus lifting her 
head from obſcurity, and evinced that nature 
had endowed her with many bountiful bleſſings, 
than the Spaniards began to perceive the impor- 
tance of ſo valuable a country, and were induſ- 
trious, in their projects, to defeat the Engliſh ſet- 
tlement; ſometimes, by undervaluing it, th 
imagined to make it contemptible to the Briti 
government; conceiving, this would make the 
adminiſtration negligent of its ſecurity: and, at 
other times, by their threatening demands, ex- 
petting to frighten them into a compliance, of 
yielding it up, on the requiſition. of the court of 
Madri : but this was all ineffectual. However, 
as the Spaniards looked upon Georgia as a Gi- 
braltar in America; and their ambaſſador, at 
the court of London, declaring, that his maſter 
would as ſoon part with Madrid as with his claim 
to the colony; they determined to diſpoſſeſs the 
Engliſh ſettlement by force; and had actually 


prepared a conſiderable armament, at the Ha- 
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yanna, ſo early as the year 1737, ready to ſail on CA. 
ſuch an expedition: this was ſtill continued IV. 
there, at the commencement of the war ; though —— 
the invaſion of Georgia was then prudently pre- 1742+ 
vented, by the conduct of General Oglethorpe z _ 
and, by the diſpoſition of the fleet, commanded 


* 


* . 2 


: by Admiral Vernon, they were detained, in the 

< year 1741,.in the Havanna : but, on the depar- 

y ture of the greateſt part of his fleet for England, 

I the Spaniſh admiral De Torres found himſelf 

wh 7 if not ſuperior, in force, to the remainder 

q the Britiſh fleet; and therefore reſolved to ſend 

f out the long intended armament againſt Georgia, 

y under a ſtrong convoy of his ſquadron, from the 

G Havanna. Fen- N 
AccorpinGLY, in May, the remainder. of 

* the diſmounted fene of dragoons, that had 

* made their arrival at Cuba after their colonel _ 

* and part of his men were taken by a Britiſh man 

* of war, being 260; a regiment of the Havanna 

12 militia, being 1, 00 men; a battalion of regular 

N troops, draughted at Cuba, of 500 men; 300 

wo Negroes, and 500 Mulattoes, all commanded: by 

A — Antonio de Redondo, ane ee to — 

ine, in a great number of tranſports, under a 

5 proper convoy: but, in their paſſage, were diſ- 

* covered by the Flamborough man of war, com- 

of, manded by Capt. Haymer, who fell in with 

of of the fleet on the coaſt of Florida, drove | 

p of the veſſels on ſhore, and inſtantly: ſent 

1. intelligence of their arrival to General Ogle- 

jp thorpe z who, immediately took the beſt mea- 

* ſures he could for a vigorous defence, laid an 

_ embargo on the ſhipping in Georgia, and ſent 

b a diſpatches to Charles Town, in South-Carolina, 

ly to deſire the aſſiſtance of the men of war on that 


Vor. II. F. F. Ox 
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Parr. 
IH. guſtine, Don Manuel de Monteane, the governor 


Qn the arrival af the Spaniſh forces at Au- 


of that fortreſs,” aſſumed the command of the 


* 


and manned the 


| Rangers, and a company of Boatmen 


1742. intended expedition to Georgia; and, having 


augmented the forces from Cuba with 300 ſol- 
diets, ninety Indians, and a company of artillery 
of 150 men, the whole army eonfiſted of 3,300 
men, beſides a great number of ſeamen on board 
the fleet. With this army, the governor of Au- 
guſtine; fer fail from that port; and, on the 21 
af June, the Spaniſh fleet appeared on the coaft 
of Georgia, being thirty-two fail, conſiſting of 
three ſhips of twenty guns, two large fnows, three 


 ſcopnets, . and tho reſt half gallies : they 


immediately attempted, with nine ſail, the entrance 
into Amelia ſound; but were ſo warmly received, 
by the cangon of the fort, and the guard ſchooner 
under Capt. Dunbar, that they readily ſheered off. 
GENERAL OGLETHORPE, on this advice, re- 


| folving to ſupport the forts on Cumberland ifland, 


vent from St Simon's, with a large detachment 
in boats, and reſolutely fought his way through 
fourtcen fait of Spaniſh veſſels, who, were fo 
roughly treated in this engagement, that they 
immediately put off to ſea, and let the general 
| rye without further interruption,” to rein- 
| the / garriſon at Fort St Andrew. On the 
z 2d of June, the gens 


neral returned to . 
cceſ Merchant man, . 
Thompſon, of twenty guns, for the 8 r- 
vice 3 be alſo called in the Highland inde 

dent company, from Darien, two * 


ing joined by ſome of the Creck Indians under 
Tookaohowi, and other Indians; theſe, rogether 
with his regiment, compoſed a body of 800 men; 
all 6 to WS their lives, in "Fo de- 
ce 
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fence of the colony, and in ſupport of the honour Cuaf, 
of their commander, IV; 
Taz whole body of the Spaniſh fleet 1 
aſſkmbled, on the 28th of June, they came td 174% 
— off St Simon's bar ; where they cohtihued 
vering about till the gth of July, when with 
the tide of flood, the fleet came into Jekyl ſound 4 
and, having ſtood the fire of x 5o- ſhot from: the 
eighteen poundets at St Sitnon's fort, and. from 
the ſhips and veſſels that lay under that fort, they 
paſſed through the ſound, without otite attempt 
ing to burn any of the Engliſh veſſels 3 but, firing 
very ſmartly, proceeded up the river Alatamaha 
out of the reach of- the guns, where they landed 
their forces on the ifland, to the number of 
3,000 men, and between twenty and thirty can: 
non of eighteen poundera; at the ſaint time hoift- 
ing a fed flag at the mixen. top · maſt ; head of one 


, - 


r e x no 


of the largeſt — : whereupon: the Succeſs and 
D other veſſels; made their eſcape to Carolina; and 
t General Qglethorpe, havi — all that was poſ- 
h ſible. to anno 12 the Spaniards as they landed, and 
o having naile guns, burſt the bom bs and c 
y ns, and e ow the ſtores at fort St Sitnon's, 
al withdrew his troopy for the defence: of Frede 
* rica; where he arriyed, on the 6th, by day-break, 
e without the loſs gf a man : he immediately gave 
s, orders for the defenec of the tawn, ſupplied the 
t. broken and boft arms, and employed : 

r- fte hands in perfecting the wotks of the fort; 
* Scouts were ſent. out, on all fides; to diſeever the 
of motions — tlie Spaniards z and, in the oor 
* ay ſame day, the Creek India brought itt 
er five Spaniſh 2 whe informed General 
er Ogleth 1 ef nor of — 
13 commanded the 0 8 2 fees 2 and xoquai 


hm. of cheir number, On: ihe 71h, the — 
Ff2 _ 
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gers, who had been on the- ſcout, came in, being 
purſued by the Spaniards, and gave an account, 


that they were within a mile of Frederica, where 


* 


1742. 


— 


they had killed one of the Rangers. The Ge- 
neral thereupon leaped. on the firſt horſe ; and, 
he immediately marched the Highland company, 
who were then under arms, and ordered fixty 
from the: guard to follow: he himſelf galloped 


with the Indians to the place, about a mile from 
the town, where he found 120 Spaniards, and 


+ forty-five Florida Indians, under Capt. Sebaſtian 


Santio, and Capt. Mageleeto. General Ogle- 
thorpe, with the Indians, and ſix Highlanders, 
who:outran the reſt, immediately attacked them; 
and,” after ſome reſiſtance, the Spaniards were 
broke and entirely defeated. Capt; Sebaſtian 
Santio, and ſeveral of the men, were made pri- 
ſoners, the General having taken two of them 
with his own hands: ſeveral of the Spaniards 
were killed, and, amongſt them, Capt. Mage- 
leeto; who, having ſhot Tooanohowi in his right 
arm, the young Indian, with an unuſual intre- 
pidity, as the Spaniard was ruſhing upon him, 
drew his piſtol with his left hand, and ſhot him 
— the head. General Oglethorpe pur- 
ſued the Spaniards for near a mile, and halted, at 
an adyantageous piece of ground, till the guard 
came up; when, he poſted the Highlanders, un- 


der Lieutenant Mackay, on the right; and, the 


guard, under Lieutenant Sutherland; upbn the left 
of the road, concealed in a wood, with a large 
ſavannah, or meadow, in their front, over which 
the Spaniards muſt paſs to come to Frederica. 
After this diſpoſition, the general returned to 
Frederica, and ordered the regiment, Rangers, 
and companies of Boatmen, to march :' whilſt 


jhey were preparing, they heard the firing of 
i 3 , * 17 % % * 


platoons : 
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orſe; and, haſtily riding that way, met three 


229 
platoons : the general immediately mounted his ca 


order: they gave him an account they had been 17. 


broken by the Spaniards, who were extrem 

numerous; notwithſtanding which, he ralli 

them, rode on, and, to his great ſatisfaction, 
found that Lieutenant Sutherland, and Lieute- 
Mackay, had entirely defeated the Spaniards, 
who conſiſted of 300 men, and fled before one 
half of their force; ſeveral of them being kil- 


led, and Don Antonio Barbara, who commanded 
them, was made priſoner, but mortally wounded; . 


they alſo took ſeveral of the grenadiers, and the 


drum. The general then ordered all the troops to 


march from Frederica to him, and, as ſoon as they 
arrived, purſued the Spaniards upwards of four 


miles. In the two actions the Spaniards had 


150 men killed, and 18 taken priſoners: the 
reſt were diſperſed in the woods, where great 
numbers of them were overtaken and ſcalped 
the Indians; and the general halted, all nig 


at a paſs through the marſhes, over which the 


Spaniards muſt go in return to their camp, if 


they could not eſcape through the woods. Be- 
ſore day- break, on the 8th, the general ad- 
vanced, with a party of Indians, to the Spa- 


— 
7 


niſh 8 at Fort St Simon's; and found them 


all retired into the ruins of the fort, under the 
cannon of their men of war: upon which he 


returned to Frederica. The ꝗth and 1oth of 


July were ſpent in going on with the works 
about the town, and ſending parties out againſt 
the Spaniards ; the Indians bringing in one pri- 
ſoner, and ſeveral ſcalps. On the 11th,” the 
Spaniſh fleet came higher up the river; and one 
galley with 100 men on board, and two half 

4 2 SE gallics 


platoons on the left, coming back in great — 42 


JC 


Pr AT gallies rowed up with the tide. of flood for the 
III. town. General We immediately de- 
ached a party of In 
1742. in che woods, leſt the Spaniards, at the ſame 
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ians, to lie in ambuſcade, 


time, ſhould attack by land, when they attacked 
by water z he alſo ordered all the boats to be 
manned, which were two {cout boats, and two 
Imall boats: then lining the banks and the ſides 
of the works round the town, which were un- 
finiſhed, with men and ſmall arms, the general 
went to the fort; he perſonally directed the grand 
und haubitzers to be pointed; which were fired 
id warmly upon the Spaniſh. veſſels, that they 
ſeemed diſabled: upon which General Ogle- 
thorpe immediately went on board his cutter; 
and rowing towards the Spaniards with his boats, 
they turned and rowed with: great precipitation 
to the fleet, which lay about ſix- miles below 
the town: the general purſued them about three 
miles, and then returned, the fame evenin 
with the tide of ebb ; while the whole Spaniſh 
feet fell down to the mouth of the found, about 


twelye miles from, and out of fight of, * 
rica. The fame day a highlander, who ha 

been miſſing ever ſince the latter engagement on 
the 7th, came in with a priſoner; the highland- 
er having loſt himſelf in the woods, in purſuing 
the Spaniards, of whom he killed five, made 
a ſixth priſoner, and, with much difficulty found 
his way to the town. On the the 12th, of July, 
an Engliſh priſoner made his eſcape from. the 
Spaniards, and gave the general intelligence; 
that, ſince the late action, wherein the Spaniards 
Joſt Don Antonio Barbara and fo many of 
their grenadiers, they were under the greateſt 
terror and dejection;; finding, by their roll, 


240 men, and 19 of their Indians miſſing ; 
Which 
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which had occafioned a diviſion amongſt their Cn ap- 
general officers ; Don Antonio de Redondo, IV. 
wha commanded the forces from Cuba, encamp - 
ing ſeparate from the forces belonging to Au- 1742. 
* and that the commodore had ordered 
all his ſeamen on board. On this advice, Gene- 
ral Oglethorpe ordered 300 picked men of the 
regiment, the highland company, and the two 
troops of rangers, to be ready ; and marched, 
at four in the evening, within two miles of the 
| Spaniſh camp; where he halted, ordering a 
| party to advance, and view the poſture of the 
paniards, in order to attack them: when, un- 
fortunately, a Frenchman who had come down, 
pretending himſelf a volunteer, with ſome of 
the parties, fired his piece and deſerted to the 
Spaniards 3 upon which the general, png 
| | on! dikovered; ordered the drums to | 
e grenacers march, and returned to Frede- 
rica. The next day, General Ogtethorpe ſent 
out feouts, both by Rand and water, to fee what 
they could difcover ; and, to defeat the infor- 
mations of the French deferter, the general 
contrived a letter tq be ſent to him, with in- 
ſtructions how to behave, by a Spaniſh. priſoner 3 
who delivered the letter to the governor of Au- 
2 on which 8 Frenchman _ 
az a double ſpy, his intelligence diſregarded, a 
himſelf hid i. irons. "gr * ny 
Oy the 14th of July, the Spaniards hurnt the 
barracks and officers houſes at Fort St Simon's, 
and Major Horton's beautiful plantation on Je- 
ky! iſland z aſter which they embarked fo pre- 
eipitately that they left a quantity of ammuni- 
tion, proyifion, and ſome guns behind. On the 
15th of July, all their large veſſels, with the 
troops from the Havannah on board, failed away 
n to 
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Far to the ſouthward : and the governor of Auguſ- 
III. tine, with his troops on board the gallies and 


— ſmaller veſſels, went within land, and encamped 


174. on Cumberland iſland; whete they took 
horſes, with a deſign to carry them off: but 
; General Oglethorpe, appearing with his boats, 
. | they ſhot the horſes, and burnt the village of 
RE | Barrimacke, and the fort of St Andrew. On 


the 16th, the general followed them cloſely with 


Ip all his ſmall craft, but was not ſtrong enough to 
7 attack them ; however, in the evening, he land- 
* ed a man on Cumberland iſland, who d the 
| aniſh camp in the night, and got early to Fort 


| b p William, to inform Enſign Stuart, who com- 
manded there, that the Spaniards were repulſed 
1 at St Simon's, and that the general was advanc- 
=. Og to his relief. On the 18th, twenty-cighe fail 
WERE Spaniſh veſſels, appeared off Fort William ; 


| fourteen of which came within land, attacked 
1 the place, and attempted to make a deſcent, 
but were beat off, by a body of rangers placed 
behind the ſand-hills: fo that, after an engage- 
ment of three hours, they were obliged to put 
to ſea, with conſiderable loſs. On the z0th, 
General Oglethorpe arrived at Fort William, 
and ſent his boats and rangers as far as the river 
St Mathea; who, returned next day with ad- 
vice, that the Spaniards were entirely gone. _ 
OW S n were in this bur Wr 
repulſed, by General thorpe, with le 
| = a khird 1 of 34 aa 22 with an 
inconſiderable loſs to the colony; but the 
niſh forces from Cuba loſt above goo men, 
fore their arrival at the Havanna; where the 
chief officer, on his return, was impriloned in 
tze Morro caſtle, and the common ſoldiers were 
booted at in the ſtreets, for their ſhameful and 
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duaſtardly behaviour: the forces from Auguſtine, Cx Ap. 
were alio greatly diminiſhed : and, though the IV. 

Spaniards, haughtily vaunted they would renew r 

their invaſion, they were too much intimidated, 1742. 


by this unſucceſsful attempt, ever after to com- 


mence another expedition againſt the colony of 


Georgia, during the remainder of the war. 

Fnon the firſt appearance of the Spaniſh ar- 
mament on the coaſt of Florida, the whole pro- 
vince of South Carolina was in the utmoſt con- 
ſternation 3 as they entertained but little hopes, 
that General Qglethorpe, with ſo inferior a force, 
would be able to defend the colony of Georgia, 
whoſe reduction would have given the Spaniards 


an uninterrupted admiſſion into the bowels of 
Carolina, ny of the inhabitants of this pro- 


vince quitted their plantations, and repaired to 
Charles Town, under the moſt terrible ap 


henſions of being expoſed to the ravages of an 
invading enemy: the whole militia of the pro- 


vince was aſſembled, the fortifications of Charles 
Town were augmented, and nothing omitted 
for the ſecurity of their own province : while the 
ſiſter. colony was bravely ſtruggling for liberty, 
Carolina was too dilatory to appear in her de- 


tence z*though the governor and aſſembly had 


ordered ſeveral veſſels, manned with 670 ſea- 
men, and ſeveral volunteers, to proceed with the 
men of war for. the ſuccour of Georgia z but, 
before. their arrival, General Oglethorpe had 
obliged the Spaniards to abandon their en- 
Tux whole province of Carolina was as much 
tected, by. this defeat, as the colony of 
ia ; but more immediately the iſland. of 

Port Royal, and places adjacent, in the ſouth- 
ern part of Carolina; who are ſituated at 100 
ii l. %% miles 


 —_— 
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miles diſtance from Charles Town, and could 
have made no manner of reſiſtance, if they had 


L—— been invaded, which would have been a conſi- 


1747. 


8 


. 


derable loſs, not only to the province, but alſo 
to the Britiſh navigation: becauſe the iſland of 
Port Royal, which is about fifteen miles in 
length, forms, with the neighbouring continent, 
one of the moſt ſecure and commodious har- 


bours in the Britiſh plantations; and would be 


highly valuable to the Spaniards, who have not 
one convenient port on the coaſt of Florida; for 
the harbour of Auguſtine is, in a manner, 


| Choaked up, and incapable of receiving any veſ- 


ſels of above 100 ton burtben. | 
Taz inhabitants of Port Royal, and the 
ſouthern diſtricts of Carolina, were animated 
with the greateſt joy on the ſucceſs of General 
Oglethorpe z whom they gratefully acknow- 


| ledged as their protector from rapine, murder, 


and deſtruction; the preſerver of their liberties; 
and the guardian of their lives and fortunes. 
Full with gratitude, for ſo fignal a ſervice; the 
principal freeholders and inhabitants, of this 

art of the country, aſſembled at the town of 

aufort in Port Royal, and ſigned an addrefs, 
which was immediately 'preſented, to General 
Oglethorpe ; repreſenting, © Tax a't they, for 
„ themſelves and other ſettlers, of the ſouthern - 


* frontier of the 3 of Carolina, congra- 


4% tulated his excellency, on his late wonderful 
& ſucceſs, over his and their inveterate enem 
« the Spaniards; who had fo lately invaded his 


«© excellency, in ſuch a numerous manner, to 


the great amazement and terror of all the 
0 Britiſh ſubjects dwelling in thoſe” open and de- 
« fenceleſs parts. THAT it was very certain, had 
* the Spaniards ſucceeded” in their attempts 
9 | 1 e againſt 


ner 5 my wa 0 - 


diſtant from the continent, and being a conve- 
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&« againſt his excellency, they would have en- Char. 
« tirely. deſtroyed them, and laid their lands IV. 
« waſte; and deſolate z have filled their habita . 
tions with blood and ſlaughter z and his ma- 1742. 
« jeſty,would, in all probability, have loſt the 
« fine and ſpacious port of Port Royal, where 
« ſome of the beſt and largeſt ſhips of the Bri- 
« tiſh nation might harbour in ſecurity on any 
« occaſion. Tung were very ſenſible of the 
« great protection and ſafety they had a long 
« time enjoyed, by his excellency being to the 
« ſouthward of them, and his keeping his ſloops 
« of war on the cruize, which had ſecured their 
« trade and fortunes, in ſafety, more than all the 
« ſhips'of war that were ever ſtationed at Charles 
Town: but more eſpecially by his late reſo- 
« lution, in fruſtrating — attempts of the Spaui- 
4 ards, when nothing could have ſaved them from 
<< utter ruin, next to the providence of almighty 
“ God, but his excellency's ſingular conduct, 
“ and the bravery. of the troops under his com- 
« mand ; whom they thought it their duty, to 
« pray God to protect, and ſend, him ſucceſs in 
« all his undertakings, for his majeſty's ſervice. 
%% AssU RLG his excellency, not a man of them 
« but would willingly. have ventured their all, in 
«© ſupport of his excellency.and his gallant troops, 
« were they aſſiſted and put in a condition to 
<< have. been of ſervice to him: and, that they 
« always looked on their intereſt, ſo united to 
the colony of Georgia, that had his excellency 
been cut off, they mult have fell in courſe. 
Tux iſland of Providence, being ſituate on the 
eaſt · ſide of the gulph of Florida, ſixty- fx leagues 


nient ſtation for the Britiſn cruizers, Governor 
Tinker, informed Admiral Vernon, Who was 
„ | Gg 2 then 
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Pax then at Jamaica, that he was apprehenſive the 
III. Spaniards might make him a viſit in their return 
from Georgia to Cuba: but the admiral was of 

1742. another opinion; and, as he did not think it 

worth their while to attack Providence, he gave 


himſelf no trouble in ſecuring it; which would 
have been only unneceſſary, for the Spaniards, as 


the admiral knew they would, immediately re- 


turned to the Havanna, without concerning 
themſelves about Providence. | 


Arrz the departure of Admiral Vernon 
from Jamaica, Sir Chaloner Ogle took all poſſi- 
ble care, for the ſecurity of the iſlands, and pro- 
tection of the trade; but was incapable of 
moting any enterprize, becauſe the Spaniſh K. 
dron lay ſtill at the Havanna, and was ſuperior to 
that left under his command. Nor did the Spa- 
niards attempt any thing after the deſcent on 
Georgia: De Torres continuing at the Havanna, 
where he could protect La Vera Cruz; and Sir 


Chaloner Ogle, by his ſtation at Jamaica, was 


ready to prevent any ſurprize on Rattan. How- 
ever, the Spaniards were greatly incommoded in 
the American ſeas by the Britiſh cruizers and pri- 
vateers. No other material enterprizes were 
tranſacted this year in America; except an in- 
effectual attempt to diſeover a paſſage into the 


South Sea, by the northweſt part of America: 
and nothing elſe was remar but the follow- 


Om the 1ſt of March, the Sheerneſs man of 


war, of twenty guns, commanded” by Captain 


Ward, on a cruize, off crooked iſland, took a 
Spaniſh ſettee, with forty men, bound from Ca- 
d for La Vera Cruz, laden with twenty ton of 
quickſilver, and other valuable goods, to the 
amount of - 50,000 . 7331 ni notoftl 


.cer g. gegner 
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on the 4th of June, Capt. Frankland, com- Cnar. 


mander of the Roſe man of war, being on a cruize 


niſh guard de coſta, of ten carriage and ten 
vel guns, and eighty men, in company of hogs 
prizes which ſhe had taken. The guard de coſta, 


three hours, when the two prizes ſtood: a 
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amongſt the Bahama iſlands, fell in with a ” — 


* 174% 


and two of the prizes, engaged the Roſe for 


one to windward, the other before the wind : | 


the guard de coſta continued the engagement 
tor an hour longer; when her crew, in . 
tion to the captain, hauled down their co 

and cried for quarters. Capt. Frankland took 
out her men, put ſome of his own people on 
board her, and ſent her after the prize that 
ſtood to windward, which ſhe retook ; while the 
Roſe followed the other two prizes; and, retaking 
them both, carried them all three, together wich 
the Spaniſh ſhip, into Carolina. 

Tux court of Madrid having ordered the re- 
giment of dragoons of Almanza, commanded 
by Don Alonzo de Arcos ” Morena, of 520 men; 
and the like number of infantry,” of the regi- 
ment of Portugal, commanded by Don Fran- 
ciſco Villavicencio, to reinforce the: garriſon of 
Carthagena, where they apprehended the Britiſh 
forces would make another attack: theſe two re- 
giments, on the 6th of February, embarked on 
board of five ſhips, — to the Caracca 
company, which were, the El Coro of ſixty guns, 
but mounting only forty ; the St Ignatio of ſixty 
guns, but mounting only forty ; the St Sebaſtian 


of thirty guns, the St Joachim of thirty guns, and 


the St Antonio of twelve guns; who carried Don 
Joachim de Miranda, the new governor of Car- 
thagena, having a vaſt quantity of bale goods 


* . of money to pay the 


ſoldiem 
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Parr) ſoldiers in America, being eſteemed the richeſt 
HI. ſhips that failed this year from Spain. They left 
port Paſſage on the 12th of February; and be- 
1742+ ing ſeparated on their voyage, the St Ignatio, on 
the goth of March, was loſt on the ſhoals of 
Anegada, one of the Caribbee iſlands, where 
the colonel of the regiment of Portugal, with 
two captains, three lieutenants, and 1g0 ſoldiers 
vere drowned ; and the St Antonio was no more 
heard of. The other three ſhips kept company, 
and took a Britiſh veſſel, bound from Boſton to 
Barbadoes, which they ſent into Porto Rico; and, 
on the 12th of April, off the Virgin Gordos, 
they fell in with the Antigua ſtation ſtups, being 
the Eltham and Lively, the one of forty, and the 
other of twenty guns, under the command of 
Capt. Smith ʒ who came up to the Spaniards, and 
fought them very bravely, notwithſtanding the 
ſuperiority of the Spaniſh force: the Engliſh fired 
fo briſkly, that the Spaniſh commodore would 
have ſtruck ſeveral times, but was prevented by 
an Iriſh land officer on board: the engagement 
Te continued a conſiderable time, in which the new 
By governor of Carthagena was killed, together with 
between 6 and 700 men: the Spaniards had their 
rigging much ſhattered, their ſhips were almoſt 
tore to pieces, ſo that it was with great trouble 
they were kept up; and, had day - light continued - 
but one hour longer, or could the Engliſn have 
come up in the morning, they muſt have taken 
all the three ſhips, who, with the utmoſt dif- 
ficulty, got into Porto Rico on the 15th of April. 
The Spaniards, on their arrival at Porto Rico, 
having advice that Carthagena was ſufficiently 
ſupplied with troops; and that, by means of 
French and Dutch veſſels, they had been ſup- 
plied with ammunition of all kinds, that they 
Nil | wanted 
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make it was determined for their going to en 
Cuba, to be at hand there, to be ſent wherever IV. 
ir might be found neceſſary for the public fer- +——I— 
vice 3 and to embark in ſmall veſſels at Porto 1742. 
1 to land them at Baraco, where the colonel 
et dragoons expected to find horſes. provided 
for mounting his regiment, for which he car- 
ried: their ſaddles, and all accoutrements, with 
him. The troops were accordingly ſhipped on 
board eight ſchooners and ſloops, and ſailed from 
Porto Rico, on the 10th of July, under the con- 
voy of the El Coro, that had on board 300 
ſailors, and as many ſoldiers; and the St Joa- 
chim, ho carried 150 ſailors, and as many ſol- 
diers z the St Sebaſtian being left behind, with- 
out auy troops on board, having only her own 
complement of ſeamen, with which ſhe was 
bound to the Caraccas: they all got their paſſage 
to Cuba, except one of the ſchooners, which had 
on board the colonel of dragoons, his major, 
ſome officers, and eighty men, beſides ſailors, 
being in all ninety- ſeven perſons ; who were diſ- 
covered off the iſland of Tortuga, on the 14th 
of July, by the Seahorſe man of war, command- 
ed by Capt. Durell ; on which the major, a cap. 
tain, a cornet, and about thirty more, contrived 
to drown themſelves, in attempting to get aſhore 
with: the boat, when they were within gun- ſhot 
of the Seahorſe: for, on her firing a ſhot that 
went over them, they all, running on one ſide, 
. overſet the boat; but ten of them were taken 
il. up, by the Scahorſe, and ſome Mulatto ſeamen 
o, eſcaped on ſhore ; the major, officers, and the 
ly reſt of the - ſoldiers: being drowned; and the 
of ſchooner, with the colonel, his, ſon who was a 
cornet, and the remainder. of the Wy being 


ae into Port Royal in Jamaica. 
"Tas 
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ParxT Tur Tilbury man of war, of fixty guns, com- 
III. manded by Capt. Lawrence, together with the 
w—— iſland floop belonging to Jamaica, were ordered, 
1742. on the 7th-of September, on a'cruize to the lee- 
ward of Navaſſa, for intercepting any ſhips or 
veſſels going from St Jago for | Carthagena ; 
where they arrived: and, ſoon after, the Tilbury 
met with a melancholy incident, on the 22d, 
_ occaſioned by a marine ſnatching a bottle of rum, 
the purſer's boy had in his hand in the cockpit, 
together with a candle, ſaying, he would have 
a dram out of it; which the other refuſing, and 
the marine ſtruggling to force it from him, the 
bottle fell down and broke: the candle, fall- 
ing into the rum, ſet fire to it, which, com- 
municating to other rum in the purſer's cabin, 
began ſo terrible a fire, that all the diligence of 
the crew could not extinguiſn; though they 
threw over all the gunpowder for preventing her 
blowing up, and continued their endeavours till 
the ſhip was ſinking: the captain, and the great - 
eſt part of the ers and men were taken up, in 
5 by the iſland ſioop, and another man of war on w 
| | the ſame ſtation; but the maſter, boatſwain, ne 
gunner, a marine officer, and above 100 men, ar 

tunk with the ſhip. Wien 
TuE George, and Joſeph and Mary priva- th 
teers, belonging to Philadelphia, commanded - be 

| by Capt. Sibbalds, and Capt. Dowel z being on 

à⁊ cruize, on the 18th of November, twenty-five ſh 
leagues to leeward of Baraco, fell in with a ric 
Spaniſh regiſter ſhip, and a ſettee, which they pr 
had the good fortune to take without the Joſs of at 
a man, and only two ſlightly wounded, though tec 
the engagement continued from eight in the Sp 
morning, till half an hour after ten; but the ſo 
Spaniards had ſixteen killed, among which 1 fro 
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the captain of the ſhip, who fell the firſt broad- Cy ap; 
ſide. that was gave them, and a lieutenant-colo- IV. 
nel belonging to the Havanna, who. was ne 
phew to the governor of Cuba; and they had 1742. 


alſo twenty-one wounded, The ſhip was laden 
with bale goods, mounted 14 carriage and 20 
ſwivel guns, and had 62 men: ſhe belonged to 
the royal company of Cadiz, was bound to the 
Havanna, and her cargo was valued, in Spain, 
at 33,000 l. beſides. the private trade. The ſet- 


tee was an advice boat from Cadiz, bound to 


the. Havanna and La Vera Cruz, carrying two 
fix pounders,  forty-four men, and ſmall arms 
anſwerablez with a cargo of 200 ton of quick- 
ſilver, 200 hogſheads of wine, a quantity of iron, 
and ten cheſts of ſmall arms, valued at 12, 000 f. 
There was another large ſhip in company with 


the regiſter ſhip and ſetree, under French 


colours, who gave two broadſides to the George, 


and another to the Joſeph and Mary, and then 


run away. The privateers carried their prizes 
into Providence, one of the Bahama iſlands, 
where a flag of truce was ſent from the gover- 
nor of Cuba in order to exchange priſoners, 
and to ranſome his nephew, had he been living; 
on which all the Spaniſh priſoners were ſent to 
the Havanna, and the Engliſh priſoners there, 
being 280, were ſent to Providence. 

Tuis year, there were thirty ſail of Spaniſh 
ſhips taken by the Britiſh men of war in Ame- 
rica, computed '-to be worth 300,000 J. the 
prizes took by Commodore Anſon, were valued 
at 94,000 J. the Britiſh men of war, and priva- 
teers, in Europe, made prizes of about raf. 
Spaniſh ſhips and veſſels, valued at 270, oo0 l. 
ſo that the whole captures of this year, taken 


from the Spaniards, amounted to 664,000 l. 


Vor. II. H h which, 
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ParxT which, if added to 1,170,000 J. the value of 

III. the prizes taken before, the Spaniſh loſs, in trade 
wa and ſhipping, amounts to 1,834,000 J. The 
1742. Britiſh ſhips, taken this year by the Spaniards in 


Europe were 109, on the northern coaſt of 
America 8, and 13 in the Weſt Indies, in all 
130, valued at 455,000 l. which, being added 
to 1,352,000 l. for the loſs the Engliſh had ſuſ- 
tained before, will make the value of the whole 
rizes and confiſcations, taken and made by the 
Spaniards ſince the commencement of the war, 
amount to 1, 80%, ooo l. ſo that the ballance only 
on that account was 27,0007, in favour of the 
Engliſh; but when this ſum is added to the 
877,000 l. which is the computed loſs the Spa- 
niards ſuſtained at Porto Bello, Chagre, and 
Carthagena and to the further ſum of 160,000. 
which, according to their own eſtimation, was 
the loſs they ſuffered by the deſtruction of Paita, 
it ſeems, that the Spaniards, had loſt 1,064,000. 
more than the Engliſh, ſince the beginning of 
the war : excluſive of the damages done by 
General Oglethorpe in Florida, which cannot be 
punctually aſcertained, but were much of an 
equivalence, with the damages committed by 
the Spaniards, in their invaſton of Georgia. 
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CHAPTER 13 
T 1 roctedings i in the ſecond ſeMon 


the BRITISH parliament, and 
het domeſtic occurrences. Tranſ- 


actions at the court of Vienna; 
the conduct of the court of VER- 


SAILLES ; and the reſolution of 
the STaTEs GENERAL, to aſſiſt 
the Denn of HUNGARY, 


cloſe of the year 1742,  fobnd; 


WON, fairs of Europe, by ſuppreſſing the 
dictaroraal, arrogance of France, 9.4 advancing 
the | potency and reputation of the Queen of 
Hungary: and though the Britiſh nation had 


en for three years engaged in a war with Spain, 
which muſt neceſſarily have greatly impoveriſhed 


ber trade, — the adminiſtration was no ways 


os vigorouſly oppoſing the projects 


of 


"= 


"nw. that their military conduct had put 
a very different aſpect on the af- 1742- 
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Pax T of France, nor in the leaſt intimidated at the 
IV. reſentment of that crown. The Britiſh govern- 

== ment now exerted their naval force againſt the 

1742. Spaniards; and, to act conſiſtentiy with their 

natural intereſt and antient honour, it was requi- 

. fite alſo to renew their influence on the continent, 

for the preſervation of their allies, and the con- 

tinuance of their own ſecurity z which would be 

reduced to a very precarious fituation, if France 

ſhould be ever quietly permitted to extend her 

conqueſts : becauſe it is not impoſſible, but the 

French might arrive at ſo great an acceſſion of 

dominion, as to fear no contending powers on 

the continent, © which would give them an 

opportunity to reduce half of their armies, and 

employ half of their revenues, to ipereaſe 

their fleets; with which, when ſufficiently aug- 

mented, they would not be long difregardfal of 

invading Britain: and, though formidable as 

the Britiſh fleet actually is, ſuch an enemy as 

France, when difencumbered from other engage- 

ments, may in the end prove deſtructive to ſo 

noble a race of people, and ſo glorious a conſti- 

tution. Nor is this any chimerical idea, if it is con- 

ſidered, that when the Romans gained the uni- 

1 . - > verſal empire on the continent, though much in 

a lower condition than France has been for ſe- 

-._.... veral years, the Carthagenians, the only ſtate of 
the world then potent in this reſpect, were finally 

deſtroyed. But, if it is imagined, that, exclu- 

ſive of their naval force, the innate bravery, and 

courage of the Britiſh inhabitants, are capable of 

repelling any powerful invaders; might not the 

prepoſſoſſion of ſuch opinions, prove as fallacious 

to the preſent, as to the former, race of Britons? 

The antient inhabitants of this iſland, were as 

brave, war-like,. and tenacious of liberty, as the 

25 | modera z 
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Engaged in the late General War. 247 
modern; they copiouſly ſhed their blood in de- CAP. 
fence of it, but were compelled to acknow- I. 
ledge a victor, The very government, monar· 
chy, and conſtitution of the Britiſh nation, owe 1742 
their origin to theſe invaſions : the Romans, it is 

true, ſucceeded principally by land; but, in a 

later age, the Saxons conquered this iſland from 

the Britons by their fleets 3 the empire of the 
Saxons, who, in proportion to thoſe times, had 

very conſiderable naval forces, was, for a while, 
entirely overthrown by the Danes; and ſcarce 

kad the Saxons recovered their ground, but the 
Norman invaſion completed all, and made an 

entire conqueſt of the nation. Britain has often 
ſuffered by the deſcents of France; the experi- 

ence of all the Britiſh hiſtories ſhews, that the 
utmoſt care of the moſt numerous ſquadrons, 

are inſufficient to ſecure the iſland againſt being 
inſulted, nay, even actually invaded 3 and that 

ſuch invaſions have never failed to put the nu- 

tion to a great expence, have always given ter- 

rible alarms, and ſometimes proved ſucceſsful. 

If France had the ſpirit to invade Ireland, at 

the time of the revolution, when the Britiſh 

navy was very inagnificent ; how can the Bri 

tiſh nation, with any degree of ſecurity, con- 

fide ſolely in their naval force, when the reſt of 
Europe ſhall be reduced to a provincial depen- 

dance upon a great empire, - within three hours 

fail of ſome part of England, and within ten 

of the very, capital ? 

TnazxRerors, from the conſideration of every 
intereſt, adapted to the preſervation of the Britiſh 
monarchy, the government was bound to the 
aſſiſtance of the Queen of Hungary, as wel! as 
by the ſtrongeſt” ties of treaty and public faith: 
nor 'was the prior engagement of "_ with 

N pain, 
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Par Spain, ſufficiently important to make them ſub- 
IV. mit patiently to the provocations of France; or 
wa) forbear reſenting their own private, and the pub- 
1742. lic injuries, in a manner ſuitable to the antient 


dignity, and fiducial friendſhip, of the Britiſh 
crown; fo often, and ſo eminently ſignalized, in 
the ſupport of its own honour, and the ſecurity 
of the liberty of Europe. A war with France 
| was neither to be raſhly undertaken, nor timidly 
neglected z but it was evident, that the war with 
Spain, could never have been brought toa happy 
concluſion, without a rupture with France; who, 
without entering avowedly into that war, ſup- 


plied, encouraged, and fomented the differences 


between the Britiſh and Spaniſh crowns: beſides, 
as the views of France and Spain coincided with 
each other, it was better for Great Britain to 


make the former an open enemy, than lie ex- 


poſed to the danger of a perfidious friend. France 
would certainly have joined Spain, to accelerate 
the reduction of the Britiſh nation, with her 
whole, and an irreſiſtible. force, when ſhe had 
completed her work in Germany; and then, the 
Britiſh government would have been under the 
neceſſity. of defending themſelves, . againſt the 
united arms of ſuch potent confederates, without 
any one ally capable of ſtepping in to their pre- 


ſervation : but the Britiſh nation, by-thus ſeaſon- - 


| ably joining againſt France, were able to act in 
conjunction with ſome of the greateſt powers in 
Europe; and had a reaſonable expectation of fur- 
ther aſſiſtance from other conſiderable allies. 


This was certainly a favourable conjuncture, for 


the Britiſh nation, ſeverely to chaſtiſe both the 


vanity of France, and the preſumption of pon 3 
. a= 


becauſe, the raſh attempts of the court o 


drid, partly to gratify the wild ambition of the 
| Spaniſh 
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22 and partly to aſſiſt in accompliſh- eee. 


an projected by the court of Verſailles, 


ly, of confining her fleers from any poſſi bility | 
of Fe the _ Britiſh navigation; and, in 
fine, of diſappointing her moſt favourite views, 
of exhau uſting, her revenues, and of throwing her 
government into, confuſion in one campaign, 
more than by any other way of waging war wich 
her to the extinction of time, So that, conſider- 

g the ſituation of affairs by the total ruin of 
Ronen, immenſe loſſes and expences' of 
iN Fran 1 5 ility of Spain, the reconciliation 

Protha and and Saxony, the ſecurity of the Turk, 

 humilicy of Sweden, the hdelity of Sardinia, 
the ſucceſs, of the Auſtrian arms, and the ſtake 
for which, they contended, together with the ma- 


nifeſted Ne y and detected views of France ; 
| ba Briti 


nation had, at this time, a much fairer 
ctunity, if they properly availed themſelves 
it, i0 feduce France, than they had ſeen for a 


* 


was therefore, with the higheſt ſatisfaction, 


that every ayes of mankind, ſurveyed the alte- 


5 that had lately 5 produced in the ſtate 
urope 3 and every Briton might well expreſs 
r pleaſure, to 


obſerye, his country, los again into its former 


digni „to ſee his 'own nation ſhake off depen- 
d Jo? Typing from inactivity, covering The 


ocean with her fleets, and awing the continent 


-Kith, her,armies z, bidding once more defiance to 
the rapacious. invaders. of neighbouring | king- 


d. the daring projectors of univerſal 
mn once 1 her influence in fo. 


r e 


the 


reat Britain the means, if ſhe eng 3 
155 rance, of ruining the armies of S = in 1742. 
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Part the Weſt, to another confederacy, againſt the 
IV. power of France, their univerſal enemy). 
——ů Tux Queen of Hungary, who was lately 
1742. obliged to retire at the approach of her enc- 
mies, to leave her ca ial fn danger of a ſiege, 
and ſeek ſhelfer in the remoteſt corner of her 
dominions; who was lately fo harraſſed with in- 
valions, and fo inciteled with dangers, that ſhe 
could ſcarcely fly from one ravager, without the 
hazard of falling into the hands of another ; was 
now able to preſcribe laws to her perſecutors : 
to return the violence which ſhe had ſuffered; 
and, inſtead of imploring mercy from thoſe who 
had no regard but to their own intereſt, and 
were determined to annihilate her family and di- 
vide her dominions, now, fate in full ſecurity on 
her throne, directed the march of diſtant armies, 
1 and dictated the terms on which thoſe who had 
entered her dominions, ſhould be permitted to 
eſcape. 1 
SUCH was the ſituation of Germany; thus was 
the houſe of Bourbon, on every fide, diminiſhed 
4 S614 of its power, its alliance rejected, and its in- 
4 = fluence diſregarded ; when the Britiſh parlia- 
| ment aſſembled, on the 16th of November, 
1742, and his majeſty went to the houſe of 
. peers, where he opened the ſecond ſeſſion, with 
a a ſpeech to both houſes, importing 
Tua the preſent important conjuncture 
* of affairs would, he was eo be thought 
e a ſufficient reaſon for calling them thus early 
| 66 together. * | * | | | * 
Fe „ THAT he had, in purſuance of the repeat- 
ed advice of his parliament, taken ſuch a * 
« as appeared to him moſt conducive to the ſup- 
port of 1 houſe 1 1 87 che = 
fing and ſecuring, the ballatice of power, by 
— * *« affernbling 
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« aſſembling the Britiſh, Hanoverian, and Heſ. Cu Ar. 


« ſian troops in Flanders, in order to form ſuch 


'L 


a force, in conjunction with the Auſtrian troops... 


« ag might be of ſervice to the common Cauſe 1 


« in: all. events; and he doubted not, but he 


« ſhould have the aſſiſtance of the parliament, 


« in the ſupport of theſe neceſſary meaſures, 


..* THAT the. magnanimity and firmaeks of 


« the Queen of Hungary, notwithſtanding fo 
% many numerous armies ſent againſt her; 
« the reſolute conduct of the King of Sar- 
« dinia, and his ſtrict adherence to his engage- 
« ments, though attacked in his own domini- 
ons; the ſtop which had been put to the am- 
« bitious deſigns of the court of Spain in Italy, 
« to. which the operations of his fleet in the 
Mediterranean had ſo viſibly contributed ; the 
«+ change of affairs in the North, which had ap- 
6* peared by the public requiſition mage by Swe. 
+ den, of his good offices, for procuring a peace 
« mn Lo and that crown; an 15 th: 
« fenſive alliances agreed upon, not on 

« tween him and the n alſo, — 3 
« him and the King of Pruſſia, were events, 
« which could not have been expected, if Great 
„ Britain had not ſhewn a ſeaſonable ſpirit. and 
« vigour, in the defence and afliſtance of its an- 
« tient allies; and in the maintenance of the li- 
« berties of Europe, ag well as of its own true 
** and laſting intereſt.” ence ee 
His majeſty acquainted the houſe of com: 
mons, That he had ordered the proper eſti; 
« mates, for the ſervice of the epluing year, to 
** be prepared, and laid before them; Ms alſo 
* an account of the expence of thole particular 
$* ſervices, which he had already mentiond, and 
* which they would * to haye been concerted 
3 | i 2 


"in 


A 
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Par „ in as frogal' a manber as the nature of them 


IV. would admit. He was perſuaded, that they 
Gould readily grant hit fuck ſupplies as mould 

1742. „be found neceffary for the ſecurity and welfare 

e of the nation, requiſite for the ſupport of the 

; common cauſe, and adequate to the prefent 

« emergency, ß. r 

H repreſented, to the parliament, that 

er the importance of their deliberations, at this 

<« time, Was ſo evident, that he would ſay nothing 

& to inforce it. That the honour and intereſ 

4 of his crown and Kingdoms ; the ſucceſs of 

& the war with Spain, and the re- eſtabliſtment 

«'of the balance and tranquility of Europe, 

[ * would Aken depend on the prudence and 
| “ yigour of their reſolutions. Recommending 
| it to their care, to avold every thing, that 
= e might either delay or weaken chem ;; and to 


q & convince the world, thar hey were deter- 
i e mined to make a right uſe of the preſent op- 
1 „„ RR n N 
L Tix next day, both houſes of parliament pre- 


ſented very dutiful and loyal addreſſes to his ma- 
jſty ; expreſſing their e nom of the mea- 
fures he had taken, for the ſupport of the Queen 
of Hungary, and the reſtoration of the balahce of 
power: the lords, | meer reprefented to his 
majeſty, „ That 


« gour exerted, un 


bis authority and in- 
„ fluence, in a their antient allies, and 


* 


g &«. maintaining the liberties of Europe, had al- 
« ready had upon the affairs of the Queen! of 
| Hungary, upon the conduct of ſeveral pow- 
| « 'ers, and the ſtate of Europe in general, were 
F * viſible to all the world. That it was with the 
4 « utmoſt ſatisfaction they obſerved them ; and 
| s relied on his majefty*s known care and atten- 
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“ meaſures, would inſpire the like ſpirit and re- 


ſolution into other powers, equally engaged by 


<« treaties and common intereſt, to take the like” 
part.“ The commons repreſented, „That, as 
« they thought the ſupport of the houſe of Auſtria, 
ce and ſecuring the balance of power, were inſe-' 
« parable from the true intereſt of the Britiſh 
« monarchy; they deſired, in the ſtrongeſt: 
2 manner, to expreſs their grateful ſenſe of the 


« early care taken by his majeſty in forming ſutk! 


e an army in the Low. Countries, as might be of 
« ſervice to thoſe great and deſirable ends: and 
« as they were ſatisfied, that a force ſufficient 


« for that purpoſe, could not have been 3 f 


« dily aſſembled, as dy his majeſty's ſending 
<« body of his own troops, toget 
«with the Heſſians, to join the Britiſh and Auſ- 


< txian forces in 8 z they were deter- 
effectually, to ſupporr 
© his majeſty, in all ſuch neceflary meaſures: 


% mined, chearfully 


* his majeſty, that they would, with the 
greateſt alacr ty and readineſs, grant ſuch ſup- 


ra — be found neceſſary for perfect- 
66 — the great work, in which his majeſty was 


ti engaged ; for proſecuting with vigour — juſt 
«and neceſſary war with Spain; and for main - 
* taining the honour”: and ay pn of his majeſty 


Bur when the —. were inde for theſe 
addreſſes, they met with a vigorous 
before they — in the affirmative. This was 
occaſioned by the influence of the diſguſted 


members, who had promoted another oppoſition 


public welfare, to purſue and im- CY. 
ve them and they could not but entertain I. 

4 Bw prom wer hopes; that ſo greut an exam 

« ple; and a ſteady & roman in the ſame 1744. 


oppolition, 


. 
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: 
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264 The Conduct e che Powers / Europe, 
Paxr to the new miniſtry, of which notice has been 
IV. already taken in the 36th page of the iſt Vol. 
— AWORTHY ſet of men, had lately made them- 
1742. ſelves conſpicuous, under the denomination of the 
independent electors of Weſtminſter ; and, in a 
particular manner, exerted themſelves, to main- 
rain the freedom of election ; which had been, 
with unaccountable imprudence, invaded at their 
choice of members for the preſent parliament: 
ſor the community had, through their fondneſs for 
the glorious Admiral Vernon, nominated him 
and Charles Edwin, Eſq; for their repreſenta- 
tives; who, with very odious circumſtances, were 
thrown out by the artifices of the miniſtry 3 and 
Lord Sundon and Sir Charles Wager returned 
in their ſtead. This the principal part of the 
electors were reſolved to defeat; and the admi- 
niſtraton, ſtill with greater raſuneſs, were deter- 
mined, if they could, to validate this irregular 
election ; Which ſo much offended all, as well 
violent as moderate men, that there aroſe a con- 
junction of all intereſts, and of all . 
which created an oppoſition ſo formidable, that 
it was not to be reſiſted : whoſe ſtrength all tho 
power of Sir Robert Walpole was not able to 
oppoſe. The juſtice of the cauſe, and the con- 
ſequence of its iſſue ta the people, made ſeveral 
of the inhabitants exert themſelves with an un- 
common ſpirit; cauſing them to appear in vaſt 
numbers, and in very frequent aſſemblies ; by 
hich men of all tempers became acquainted. 

The moſt warm and violent conſarted together; 
who, when they had ſueceeded in their point, 
elated with the vanity of their own importance, 
they knew no longer how to confine themſelves 
within their own proper ſphere, and thought 
themſelves equally qualified, and equally intitled, 
Q2 | | to 
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to direct the nation, as to conduct their own Ca ae, 
election: while the more moderate and wiſe, 1; 
contented with having done their duty, and car: 
ried the only point with which they were intitled 174%. 


to interfere, retired peaceably to reap the fruits 
of an event, productive of many other beneficial 
conſequences to their country. The membersof 
the new oppoſition, to make themſelves the more 
formidable, frequented the aſſemblies of ſuch parr 
of the independent electors of Weſtminſter, as 
were too conceitedly fond of their own abilities 
to loſe the dignity of their. title, and ſtill gave 
out public advertiſements addreſſed to the inde- 
pendent electors of Weſtminſter, to aſſemble in 


commemoration of the noble ſtruggle they main- 
tained for their liberty and independence: 


though” the principal men that compoſed theſe 
aſſemblies, would have been more properly em- 

loyed in their reſpective vocations; than thus 

r party-crazed follicitors, and politically ſtupi- 
fied tradeſmen, to quit their deſks and counters, 
and, inftead of employing themſelves in their only 
ſuitable profeſſion, to be led by the noſes by men 


of ſuperior capacities, only as inferior inſtru- 
ments, to promote their intrigues z who, at the 


ame time, privately diverted themſelves with 


theſe blind politicians, and ignorantly zealous 


pretenders of national liberty. United by ſome 


- of the principal leaders of the oppoſition againſt 

the new miniſtry, theſe trivial relics of the body 

of independent electors, immediately began to 

offer their aſſiſtance in regulating the nation, and 

preſcribing rules to the government. The ſame 

N of oppoſition, had been promoted amongſt 
0 


me of the liverymen of the city of London; 


and, during the late receſs of parliament, they 
had an opportunity of exerting all their jofluence, 


and 


gb) T* Oondact of rbe Pomer of Eutope, 
 -PanT and employing all their their qualiſications; ſo 
IV. chat, juſt before the opening of the ſecond ſeſſion, 
w—— the nation was alarmed by the publication of an 
"742. addreſs, intitled, The repreſentation of the lord 
mayor, aldermen, and commons of che city of 
be London, in common council aſſembled, to their 
repreſentatives in parliament; and alſo by another 
repreſentation, in the name of the burgeſſes and 
inhabitants of the city and liberty of Weſtmin- 
ſter, to their repreſentatives. Theſe repreſenta- 
tions, after enumerating thoſe advantages the na- 
ion ſeemed to 8 from the overthrow of the 
late miniſtry; inſtructed their repreſentatives, to 
| pPäoſtpone every other conſideration, particularly 
== the ſupplies ſor the current ſervice of the year, 
| till they had renewed the ſecret committee of in- 
*quiry againſt the Earl of Orford ; procured an 
effectual bill, to reduce and limit the number of 
-placemen, in the houſe of commons ; reſtored 
the frequency; of elections, and reſtrained the 
1 abuſe of power in returning officers. Had a 
| N manifeſtation of ſuch public ſpirit, been exerted 
| [tree from; and uninfluenced by, othe rlatent views 
than tfe real ſervice and ſecurity of the gavern- 
ment: ſuch; aſſeverations of regard and affection 
or the national, rights, and antient conſtitu- 
tion of the kingdom, would have been worthy 
che man of integrity, and the lover of bis coun- 
try: but there was infinitely more of the ſpirit 
of faction, than of patriotiſm, in theſe inſtructi- 
ons ; for though, on their publication, they 
were, with diligence and ition, ſent into 
- the country, and diſtrit round every part 
of the kingdom, as the ſenſe of the metropolis, 
to be thence taken for the voice of the whale 
people of England; yet, in reality, there 
were not above 300, out of 6,000 liverymen in 
bn, London; 
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electors in 


ſtructions with their approbation. y 

Su VER AL ſhires, cities, and boroughs, follow- Z 
ed this example, of the metropolis, by 13 
ing inſtructions of a ſimilar to their re- 


preſentatines 4 and inſiſted, that it was the duty 
of every member of parliament, to vote, in every 
inſtance, as his conſtituents ſhauld direct him in 


the houſe of commens : a thing highly abſurd, 


for the parliament has never allowed the right of 
inſtructing to lie in the people, becauſe it is the 
conſtant and allowed prineiple of the Britiſh con- 
ſtirution, that ao mas, after be is choſen, is to 
conſider himſelf as a member for any particular 
place, but as a repreſentative for the whole na- 
freedom of judgment, or ſpeechʒ without which, 
all debate muſt be entirely unneceſſary; and 
without which, the legiſlature would be torn 
with faction, inconſiſtency, and contrariety of 
intereſts, to a degree of (confuſion, that muſt be 
deſtructive of the very intent of goverument. 
By inculcating ſuch popular points, and ſpread - 
ing a certain general maxim, very ap- 
plied, that. It was of po conſequence, hat be. 
* came; of the liberties of Europe, if they did 
nat <irſt ſecure their liberties at hame ; the 
whole nation was in a ferment, and che e 
blinded com a purſuit of their intereſt, Though 
ſeveral corporations, particularly Briſtol and Nat- 
| + addreſſed their members in direct op- 


;politian to the {inftruStions drawn up by the cities 


of Landon and Weſtminſter z the city of Briſtol, 
.rxcommending- it, to their repreſentatives, 
„ \Chearfully to concur in granting early and ef- 
ty qr ad * year.;:tor wich- 


Vor. « out 


London 3; nor above ſourſcore, out of 16,000 CHAT. 
eſtminſter, that ſanctißed theſe in- 1. 


The Conduct of the Powers of Europe, 


Panr „ out the neceſſary ſupplies Great Britain muſt 
IV. « be wholly inactive, at a ſeaſon when the ut - 
— << moſt prudence, vigour, and reſolution was ne- 
1742. « ceſſary, to avert the dangers that threatened 


„ her, and her allies z the war with Spain muſt 
« end. to the eternal reproach of the nation, with- 
& out ſatisfaction for paſt injuries, or ſecurity 
« againſt future inſults z and the liberties of 
Europe would become an eaſy prey to the 
« ambition of France, Who was ever jealous 

«+ the proſperity of Great Britain, and equally a 
= foe to her civil and religious rights. And 
«| ſince a peremptory demand of new laws, as 
« preliminary to the granting the neceſſary ſup- 
« plies in a time of actual war, had a fatal ten- 
« dency, either to deſtroy the freedom and con- 
cc ſtitutional independency of many branches of 
<< the legiſlature, or to leave the nation defence- 
« leſs, they aſſured themſelves, that their repre- 
«* ſentatives would not give into a meaſure fo re- 
« pugnant to their conſtitution ; and, in its con- 
s ſequences, ſo deſtructive to their country.“ 

_  NoTw1THsTANDING the ſtrenuous oppoſition 
to the new miniſtry, they were attended with ſuc- 
ceſs : the committee of ſupplies fate, for the firſt 
time, on the 23d of November, and*continued, 


by different COSI, to the 2d of March 


1743 ; when the total of the grants, amounted to 

5:3 14, 100 J. for the ſervice of the current year, 

and 598,382 J. for a deficiency in the ſupplies 
granted for the preceeding year, which made 

tother the ſum of 5,912,482 J. The committee 

of ways and means was eſtabliſned on the 25th 

of November, and continued till the 24th of 
March; when they ſettled the ſum of 6, 562, 4920. 
to anſwer the ſupplies, which was an excels of 
© 650,009. to rae this ſum, the land - tax at 45. 
#4  - | | 9 in 
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in the was computed to furniſh-2,000,0001. Cn AP. 
the malt · tax 7 50,000. the ſinking fund r, ooo, ooo. I. 
overplus in the exc 12, 492 l. one mil 
lion was to be borrowed at three per cent. and 1742. 
800, o00 J. to be raiſed by a lottery ; 518,600 /. 
was to be borrowed by loans on the exciſe bills, 
and 481, 400 l. being the deficiencies on the pat 
duty. The amount of the national debt, on the 
31ſt of December, was, 48,916, 47. 1685. 94d: ; 
of which, 1,958,901. 135.44. had been increaſed 
ſince the giſt of December 17413 and, though | 
it was ſo conſiderable, moſt of the grants ſtipy- g 
lated for the ſervice of the year 1743, met with 
little oppoſition: but when the eſtimates for the 
16,000 Britiſh troops in Flanders, came to be 
conſidered, - the granting the ſupply for this ſer- 
vice was oppoſed; with the utmoſt vehemence 3 
and it was inſiſted, that theſe troops ought to be 
recalled home, and diſbanded; which muſt have 
been a very impolitic ſtep, and would have cir- 
cumvented all the hopes of ſupporting the Queen 
of Hungary: but this was attended with no man- 
ner of ſucceſs; and 334,763 J. 5 5. 10 d. was 
granted for the maintenance of 16,359 Britiſh 
troops, in Flanders, for the year 17433 as 
alſa the ſum of 647,862 l. 5 5. 10 d. for the ſup- 
* 23,610 men at home; and 206,283 l. 18 4. 
the maintenance of 41,550. marines; be- 
in ſides 2,080,000 J. for the ſervice of 40,000 ſea- 
de On the iſt of December, the motion was re- 
he newed, , To appoint a committee, ta inquire 
th into the conduct of Robert Earl of Orford, 
of * during the laſt ten years of his adminiſtration 2? 
which was carried in the negative, by 253 votes 
of againſt 186, and afforded an inſtance of the ſu- 
4 periarity of the W party; becauſe * 
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266 ur Conduct of the Powers of Entope, 
in” of ral members, argv mg ge . 
IV. touſiy inſiſted on enquiry . 
Gan peared as openly. on the comrary lade, and ; 1 


On the gd of December, a mation was made, 
by George Lyttleton, Eſq ſeconded by Sir Wat- 
kin Willians'Wynney for bringing in a bill For 
* the more 0 fecuring the independen- 


* ey of parliaments, by lanitung the number of 


* officers in the houſe of commons,” But this 


. on a diyifion, by 22 1 againſt 
196. 6 4 . ri „ 1 . g 
O che 21ſt of December, on a motion, leave 


way given to bring in à bill, “ To amend and 
„ enplaig the laws, relating to the election of 
„ members of parliament, for North Britain,“ 
which being nted, on the 18th of January, 
paſſed through the uſual forms of both houſes 
without oppoſition. But a bill brought in the 
fame day, ding to an order of the houſe, 
by Sir Watkin Williams Wynne, For the better 
„ regulating the election of members of parlia- 
ment for England, though it paſſed the com- 
mons, without much difficulty, met a different 
fate in the othet houſe, being rejected on the ſe- 
ond feading- Why theſe to bills, of che ſame 
nature, ſhould meet with ſuch different recep- 
tions, ſeems ſomewhat abſtruſe 1 
vaniſhes, when it is conſidered, that Scotland 
ſends but an inconſiderable number of members 
to either houſe of /parliamenr, and thoſe are ge- 
my attached to = miniſtry, which made it 

ittle danger to them ih their requeſt ; 
but the 1 ay Ga prejudicial is muff 
con be to their "intereſt, had they per- 
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FTuus far the members in the oppoſition were Cna v. 


> 
unſuccefefyl, in the points, fo BANG recom- 
a mended to them by their conſtituents ; and they LV 
never attempred, or made any motion, towards . 


Te 


A the repeal of the ſeptennial. law; becauſe they 
. found an infinite majority diſpoſed againſt it. 
pr When the oppoſition perceived. their own debi- 
n- lity, to atchieve any thing by dint of ſtrength, 
of they began to try what they could effect by arti- 
js bee: they began to inſinuate, that the firſt 
& principles of the Britiſh policy, however 
maintained, were in themſelves erroneous z an 
ve that conſidering the former immenſe expences 
id the nation, the little fruit that was reaped from 
of them, and the probability of being ſtill from 
* time to time engaged in new quarrels, it was. fit 
Y, — be conſidered, where it was not proper. to en- 
ſes ter upon a new. ſyſtem z that it was viſible che 
he nation could never make 2 Pon mo 


ſe, the continent, to reimburſe thei 
er that they had therefore TT ente 
ia only for the benefit of other powers: that the 
u. Britiſh navy was a ſufficient protection, for them, 
nt | the whole world ; that the regular 
ich theſe views obliged them to maintain. 
would prove the ruin of their Hberties 3 and the 
vaſt taxes produce the ruin of their trade: ſo 
that it was thrown out as a doubt, fit for the na- 
tion to conſider, whether it was not better to 
leave the reſt of the world, to ſhift for itſelf as 
well as it could ; and for Britons to entrench 
within their own 8 boundaries, take their 
chance, and defend themſelves the beſt 
could. This was a doctrine inconſiſtent with a 
ſenſe and reaſon, and contrary to the univerſal 
Nad des of policy, by which the Britiſh nation 
eee eee fom the conqueſt to that 
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Paxr time. This was a doctrine of the greateſt dan. 
IV. ger, becauſe it is an invincible maxim, that who- 
» ever becomes maſter of the continent, muſt, in 
1742. the end, obtain the dominion'of the ſea, + 
Tux miniſtry, towards the cloſe of the laſt 
ſeſſion, had contrafted for 16,000 Hanoverians, 
to be taken into the Britiſh pay; and had done 
this, on juſtifiable reaſons, without the con- 
currence of parliament, whoſe approbation was 
expected, when they aſſembled the next ſeſſion. 
Such a procedure revived all the ſeeds of diſcon- 
tent among the factious and turbulent part of 
mankind; it was now publickly aſſerted, that 
the intereſts of Great Britain had been ſteered, 
ever ſince the acceſſion of the houſe of Brunſwic, 
by the rudder of Hanover; and, by inculcating 

ſuch notions among the populace, the general 

part of the nation ſeemed ta reſent ſuch an im- 
eic as making * 4 kingdom depen- 
dent on, and regulated by, the intereſt of an 
electorate. The houſe of commons, in a grand 

committee of the ſupply, entered into a 

| warm debate, concerning the eſtimate for the 
14 'Hanoverian troops taken into the Britiſh pay; 
when it was urged, that they could be of no 

utility, that no ſupply ought to be granted on ſo 
improper an occaſion, and that it was contrary 
to the national intereſt to retain "ſuch unſervice- - 

able auxiliaries in the Britiſh Pay but it was 
proved, that the preſervation of Europe, re- 

quired, that the crown of Great Britain ſhould 

alliſt 1 * of Hungary, and that ſuch aſ- 

fiſtance could not be properly granted without 

this body of Hanoverians ; and therefore. it was 
reſolved, That 265,191“. 6.5. 5:4. ſhould be 

6 . charge of 5,513 

'« horſe, and 10,755 of the troops of 

Ap N | Hanover, 
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« Hanover, together with the general officers Cn AY. 
« and the train of artillery, in the pay of Great I. 


* . 


= 


n « Britain, from the 3ſt of Auguſt to the 25th == 
| % of December 1942.” there being, on a divi- 1742+ 
t ſion, 2 60 votes to 193 in the committee, and on 
y the report 230 to 177: and it was alſo reſolved, 
e that a further ſum, of 392,697 J. 85, 3 d. ſhould 
F be granted, for continuing theſe troops in the 
a Britiſh pay, for one year, till the 25th of De- 
i. cember 1743. N S and ien 
* Tuovon the continuance of the Hanoverian 
f forces in the Britiſh pay had gained the appro- 
at bation of the houſe of commons, it was after» 
, wards more vigorouſly oppoſed in the houſe of 
e, lords : for, on the 1ſt of February, on reading 
8 the order of the day, For taking into conſide- 
al ration the ſeveral eſtimates of the charge of the 
N- « forces in the pay of Great Britain; the Earl 
* of Stanhope roſe up ; and, after obſerving, that 
n theſe troops were raiſed without the advice or 
d conſent of the ſenate ; that it was a new burthen 
ry laid upon the nation, by the deſpotic will of the 
he miniſters 3 and that the demands made for their 
8 ſupport, might be ſaid to be a tax laid upon the 
no people, not by the parliament, but by the court; 
o is lordſhip moved, That an humble addreſs 
ry. «ſhould be preſented to his majeſty, to beſeech 
Ce and adviſe him, that, conſidering: the exceſſive 
ſas „and grievous: expences — by the great 
re. „number of foreign troops then in the pay of 
1d Great Britain, his majeſty would be graciouſly 
al- pleaſed, in compaſſion- to his people, loaded 
ut s already with ſuch numerous and heavy taxes, 
vas ſuch large and ing debts, and greater 
be annual expences — the nation, at any time, 
13 ever before ſuſtained, to exonerate his ſubjects 
„ dle charge and burchen of choſe mercens- 
5 0 


. 
« ries 
— 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


lords : the chief ſpeakers, who ſecon 
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Part © ries who were taken into the Britiſh ſervice 
IV. © the laſt year, without the advice or conſent of 
CH < parlianent,” The intent of this motion was 
e to prevail on his majeſty to diſband this body vf 


Hanoverians 3 but, though it was ſtrongly tup- 
red, after a long debate, it was rejected, by 
determination o go lords againſt $5, _ 


occaſioned a proteſt, entered and Hgned, by 26 
the mo- 


tion, being the — of Bedford, the Earls of 
Chefte „Sandwich, Viſcount Lonſdale, and 
Lord Hervey z who were oppaſed by the Lord 
Chancellor, 'the Duke of Newcaſtle, the. Earls of 
Cholmondeley and Bath, Lord — and 
Lord — 

A jzatovsy of Hanover, had for a longtime 
vailed in the Britiſh nation: the frequent vi- 
of the late and reigning monarchs to their 
electoral dominions, contrary to the original 
terms on which the crown was conferred upon 
them, had inclined their: Briciſh ſubjects to ſuſ- 
Pect, that they had only the ſecond place in the 
uſfection of 'their:foverergn 3 and no attempt, for 
many years, had raiſed a greater heat of reſent - 
mont, or excited Jouder clamours of indignation 
among the than the hire of the 


electoral troops : not that they had the leaſt rea- 


on to imagine, that his majeſty would incur 
eicher by 1 — de, che diſaffection 


iof his fub} ed, 
whe mini oven 2 the gf ren to 


Sin the affections of their ſovereign, conſtantly 
-preferfed the ĩntereſt of his leQoral,/before his 
royal dominions ; and that the latter had been 
conſtanti overpreſſed, by the meaſures that were 
calculated only for che iaement of the 
"former. It was repreſented, by the N 
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© Engaged in the late General War: 


in the oppoſition to the preſent. miniſtry, that CH AY. 
' white Great Britain was. exhauſting herſelf. al- I. 
moſt to ruin, in purſuance of ſchemes pretended ——— 
to be founded on engagements to the Queen of 1742. 


Hungary; the electorate of Hanover, though 
under the fame engagements, as well as under 
the ſame prince, did not a to conttibute 
any thing as an ally to her but was paid 
by Great Britain for all the forces it had then in 
the field. It was aſſerted, that theſe electoral 
troops could not be employed in Germany 
againſt the head bf the empire; and that the 
reſtoring the ballance of power in Europe, by 
raiſing the Houſe of Auſtria to its former eon- 
dition of influence, dominion, and ſtrength; 
was an object quite unattainable . by the arms of 
Great Britain alone; and for the attaining of 
which, no other power had joined, or was 
likely to join with them; in any offenſive en- 
gagements, eĩther againſt the Emperor or againſt 
France: but, if the Queen of Hungary was to 
be aſſiſted, it was pretended that the miniſtry 
had entered into wrong meaſures for granting 
her the proper aſſiſtance; becauſe, from the 

ſituation of her affairs, and that of all Europe, 

as well as the particular | intereſt and policy of 

Great Britain, ſhe would have been more effecF- 
tually aſſiſted with a ſupply of money, than with 
a reinforcement: of men; as the 38,000 men 
in pay-for -her ſervice, coſt the Britiſh oation 
1,400,000 J. and it was charged, that one half 
of ſuch a ſum, would _ — = wain- 
tain a greater number of men, capable of acting 
28 affairs might require. \',  _ 
- - SURELY 'this fallacious way of argument, ut- 
tered by ſome of the moſt eminent and diſtin- 
guiſhed men in the nation, never could be 
Vo 1. II. LI ; adopted 


A 


266 The Conduct of the Powers: of Eutope, 
ParT- adopted as their real opinions 3 but was only in- 8 
IV. forced, in a- ſplenetic mood, to oppoſe every mea- | 
= ſure; right or wrong, thatmightinflame the nation 
1742. againſt the miniſtry. It was unjuſt to exert them- 
=. - ſelves, in a condemnation of thoſe meaſures, 
that had- ſolely a tendency to the preſervation of 
the Auſtrian family, and of thoſe territories, 
| which. it was once thought ſo abſolutely neceſſary 
do defend; and ſo much honour to acquire. The 
1 houſe of Auſtria was ſtill to be ſupported by 
| | influence; but if Flanders, with all her 
; ngth, wealth, and fertility, was quietly: to 
E fall into the arms of France, farewel to the liber- 
| ties of Europe! This is her Palladium; and when 
this is ſeized; Britain might, in a ſhort time, be 
no longer a nation, its liberties might be taken 
away, its conſtitution deſtroyed, its religion per- 
ſeeuted, and per the very name aboliſhed: 
nothing could ſo effectually prevent theſe diſaſters 
to Britain, as her ſupporting the houſe of Aul- 
1 tria, who was, at this ume; fighting for exiſtence, 
N not for conqueſts, laurels, and the feſtivity of 
| ttriumphs. If the ſubverſion of the houſe of 
_ Auſtria was to be prevented, certainly it was 
more eligible to ſupport it with men than mo- 
3 ney; by perpetually recruiting: ſo: conſiderable 
| | an army, the Auſtrian dominions, lous as 
vg they are, muſt in time have been 5 of 
̃ oppoſing France: but there is) a natural ſuperi- 
1 c ority, confederated powers. have over a ſingle 
= - nation, which was manifeſted: in the laſt general 
N war, by the advantages that the united powers 
had over France; for the loſa of men with the 
former, falling more equally, was the lefs felt; 
while the whole loſs of the latter, fell upon her 
own nation, from whence alone ſhe was able to 
recruit: which. cireumſtance, muſt W 
| | a 
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and with leſs inconvenience, than the French: 


267 


Queen of Hungary to ſuſtain the war longer, CAB, 


I. 


not only this, but there was another objeftion == 


inſt furtiiſhing the Queen of Hungary with a 
— aid, e Wende not be lek than a 
million, and fo glaring a ſum might have temp- 
ted the Auſtrian miniſters to a miſapplication of 
a conſiderable part of it. 
Tux opinions of the people are regulated, 
in a great meaſure, by the determinations of 
the parliament; becauſe they conſider this great 
aſſembly, as the place where truth and reaſon 
obtain a candid audience; as a place facred to 
juſtice; and they watch their deciſions, as the 
great rules of policy, and ſtanding maxims of 
riglit : of this the miniſters were ſo truly ſenſi- 
ble, that, after the concluſion of the debate; on 
the motion made by the Earl of Stanhope againſt 
the Hanoverian forces, they did not yet think 
their victory, in repelling this cenſure, ſuffici- 
ently apparent, unleſs a motion was admitted, 


which might imply a full and unlimitted _ 
Earl 


bation of their meaſures; and therefore, the 
of Scarborough made a motion, that an addreſs 


ſhould be preſented to his majeſty, importing, 
« That, — the unſettled — dangerous — 


tion of affairs in Europe, the ſending a con- 


« ſiderable body of Bririſh forces into the Auſ- 
«© trian Netherlands, and augmenting the ſame 


- © with 16,000 of his majeſty's electoral troops, 


« and the Heſſians in the Britiſh pay; and there» 
« by, in conjunction with the Queen of Hun- 
« giry's troops in the Low Countries, formin 
a great army ſor the ſervice of the com 


% cauſe, was a wiſe, uſeful, and neceſſury mea- 


% ſure, manifeſtly-tending to the ſupport and 
** encouragement of 15 maſeſty's allies, 3 
I's | £006 


1742, 
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PRAT © and. effectual aſſiſtance of the Queen of Hun, 
IV. „ gary, and the reſtoring and maintaining the 
A © ballance of power; and had already produced 
1742- « very advantageous conſequences, * Which 


being objected to, by the Earls of Cheſterhel 
and Oxford, the queſtion was put, and carri 
in the affirmative, by ſeyenty-cight lords againſt 
thirty-five. . "© 
Tais convinced the oppoſition, that the mini- 
ſtry, this ſeſſion, had too much influence to be 
retarded in their meaſures: however, as the ſeſ- 
ſion drew near to a cloſe, no leſs than thirteen 
of the nobility, and eighty- eight members of 
the houſe of commons, aſſembled, on the 15th 
od 2 es formed a ſort 2 e 
which, enga themſelves, an 
miſed to uſe kf rh nin” with their friends, 
to give their early attendance on the next ſeſſion, 
and exert all their endeayours, for ſecuring the 
conſtitution, and the independence of parlia- 
ment; though it was apprehended, that their 
intention was principally to ſubvert the mi- 
niſtry. +, 4. | | 15 \. ; 
His majeſty having determined to viſit his 
German dbmwinions, this year; no other mate- 


ol 


rial tranſaction paſſed under the ſenatorial conſul- 


tation. But his majeſty, on the 26th of Febru- 


ary, made a grand promotion of general officers; - 


appointing-Pnitip Honeywood, Eſq; General of 
_ Horſe; Lord Mark Ker, General of Foot: Cle- 
ment Nevill, ay Sir John Arnott, Bart. Wil- 
ham Hargrave, Henry Cornewall, Henry Har- 
riſon, Thomas Howard, John Cope, and John 
Legonier, Eſqsz to be Lieutenant- Generals: the 
Duke of Richmond, John Guiſe, Eſq; the Earl 
of Albemarle, his Royal Highneſs the Duke of 


Cumberland, George Read, Stephen Cornwallis, 
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Engaged in the late General War. 


Archibald Hamilton, Eſqs; and the Earl of CRM AP. 


Rothes, Major- Generals: Alexander Irwin, 


Richard St George, John Campbell, William 
Blakeney, William Handaſyde, Humphrey Bland, 1742. 


James Oglethorpe, Eſqs; Lord Delawar, and the 
Duke of Marlborough, Brigadier-Generals: and, 
ſoon after, Peter Campbell, John- Jones, Richard 
Philips, Roger Handaſyde, Henry Hawley, Eſqrs, 
Lord Tyrawley, and James Scott, Eſq; were pro- 
moted to the rank of Lieutenant- Generals. 

On the 21ſt of April, his majeſty went to the 
houſe, where, after paſting the ſeveral acts ready 
for the royal aſſent, he cloſed the ſeſſion with a 
ſpeech from the throne, to his lords and gentle- 
men, acquaiating them, f P 

«© THAT the zeal, prudence, and diſpatch), 


« with which they had carried on the public bu- 


« ſineſs, during the courſe of the ſeſſion, gave 
„ him the greateſt fatisfaftion, EO. 
© THAT the Britiſh nation, and the common 


. * cauſe, might reap the moſt beneficial fruits of 


« their vigorous reſolutions, he had, at the ra- 


« quiſition of the Queen of Hungary, ordered 


« his army, in conjunction with the Auſtrian 
„troops, to paſs the Rhine, as auxiliaries to her 
Hungarian majeſty, for her ſupport and aſ- 
0 ſiſtance, and to oppoſe any dangerous mea- 
« ſures, that might afte&t the balance and liber- 
ties of Europe, or hinder the re- eſtabliſnment 
t of the public tranquility upon juſt and ſolid 
foundations. That he had continued a ſtrong 
« ſquadron in the Mediterranean, and another 
ia the Welt-Indies, in order to carry on the 
*© great work of diſtreſſing the Spaniards, and 
reducing them to ſafe and honourable terms 
« of peace; as well as of maintaining the rights 
of nayigation and commerce belonging to his 

N | «« ſubjects; 
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ParT * ſubjects: and, from the former of theſe ſqua- 


IV. „ drons, his allies, in Italy, had found, and ſtill 

was continued to receive, a moſt uſeful and advan- 

#742. „ tageous ſupport.” After which the parlia- 

ment was prorogued, to the 7th of June, and it 
continued in receſs till the iſt of December. 

His majeſty, was impatient to embark for 

his German dominions, where, as he determined 

to put himſelf at the head of the allied army, he 

could be on the ſpot to give his ditections for 

the operations of the campaign. The regency 

appointed to tranſact the buſineſs of the govern- 

ment, during his majeſty's abſence, conſiſted of 

the Archbiſhop of Canterhury, the Lord Chan- 

cellor, the Dukes of Grafron, Dorſet, Devon- 

ſhire, Newcaſtle, Bolton, Montagu and Rich- 

mond; the Marquis of Tweedale z the Earls of 

Harrington, Bath, Wilmington, Pembroke, Win- 


chelſea and Iſlay; Lord Gower, Lord Carteret, | 


and Henry Pelham, _ On the 25th of April, 
bis Majeſty, and the Duke of Cumberland, et 
out for Graveſend ; where they embarked for 
Holland; arrived at Helvoetſluys, on the iſt of 
| May; and reached Hanover on the 6th. 
Br rox the receſs of parliament, Admiral 
Vernon and General Wentworth, both, arrived 
from the Weſt- Indies; as ſoon after did the tran 


Ports, with the ſmall remainder of the foldiers, 


who were fo furprizingly reduced, that, out of 
twelve regiments, it was now impoſſible to have 
completed one. Both the admiral and general 
met with a gracious reception from his majeſty ; 
but, though the admiral had often ſollicited it, 
no enquiry was ſet on foot, to examine into the 
cauſe of the many unſucceſsful attempts againſt 
the Spaniards in America. Strange! that a war, 
commenced by the univerſal concurrence of the 
a 7 nation, 
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nation, from whenee ſo many advantages were Ca ap. 
expected, and fo little obtained, ſhould be ſo I. 
filently neglected, by the preſent legiſlature, wha oo, 
adviſed the proſecution of it with the greateſt 1742. 
. vehemenee and ſpirit! Is it not amazing, when 
the diſſentions that had ſubſiſted between the 
commanding officers in America, were ſo pub- 
lickly notorious, to find that no inquiry was 
eſtabliſhed, to ſatisfy the nation by what means 
ſo much blood and treaſure was laviſhly waſted 
in the Weſt-Indies ? Surprizing! when every body | 
was ſenfible of ſome egregious miſconduct, that - "2 
none of the commanders were brought to an ac- | | 
count to vindicate their behaviour! But this is 
the more aſtoniſhing, when it is conſidered, that 
Admiral Vernon, not only voluntarily offered, 
but even ſtrenuouſly, inſiſted on a public exami- 
nation, to convince the nation who was negligent 
in promoting, and culpable in obſtructing, the 
neceſſary meaſures, for reducing the pride, wealth, 
and power, of the Spaniards'in America. 
Air rs before the departure of his ma- 
jeſty from his Britiſh dominions, the regiment of 
ighlanders, commanded by Lord Semple, were 
al ordered up to London, only to be reviewed, as 
d they were given to underſtand, by his majeſty ; 
f- though this was only a ſtratagem to draw them 
Y, out of Scotland, and. tranſport them to Flan- 
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of ders: for, as the regiment was compoſed. of in- 
re dependent companies, raiſed, and armed for 
al the defence of the Highlands, many of them 
'3 were volunteers, or people of good families, and 
A others had enliſted in the ſervice, from a pre- 
1e ſumption that they were not to ſerve out of ; et 
ſt own country; and had they ſuſpected what ſer- 
r, vice they were intended for, it was apprehended, 
1e they would have abſolutely refuſed co have en- 


tered 


8 


ſued by the horſe, ſtopp 
Lady 
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Paz r tered England: not that their courage or loyalty 
IV. were to be doubted, for this was afterwards ma- 
wr nifeſted, in a very extraordinary manner, by 
1742. their gallant behaviour in Flanders. The re- 
5 9 did not arrive in England till May; and, 


majeſty being abroad, they were, on the 14th 
of that month, reviewed, on Finchley Common, 


by General Wade; who; with other general offi- 
cers, expreſſed tuch ſatisfaction at their good ap- 

Peatance and diſcipline: and, as their uniform 
Was a novelty in the fouthern part of the King- 


dom, the confluence of ſpectators, on this occa. 
ſion, was very numerous. After they were re- 
viewed, it was intended they ſhould march for 
Graveſend, in order to embark for Flanders: 
this greatly ſurprized the whole regiment; and, 
as they were terrified with an apprehenſion that 


they were to be ſent into the Welt- Indies, 2 


conſiderable body of them grew fo diſcon- 
tented and deſperate, that having aſſembled 
* on the 25th at night, to the number 
of 150, with proviſions for a week's march, and 
each of them fourteen charges of ammunition, 
they marched off witN their arms, in a full reſo- 
lution to feturn into Scotland, or periſh in the 
attempt. The lords of the regency, on the firſt 
notice of this extraordinary incident, diſpatched 


orders to General Blakeney, at Northampton, to 


take the neceſſary meafures for reducing the mu- 
cineers, and preventing the execution of their 
deſign : and a party of General Wade's regi- 
ment of horſe, was immediately detached in the 
_ of them, to "oblige them to ſurrender, 
e Highlanders, finding they were cloſely pur- 

I their intended march, 

and took ſhelter in Wood, four miles from 


diſco- 


Oundle, in Northamptonſhire; where they were 
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diſcovered, on the 2 1ſt, by Major Creed, a gen- CHAr. 
tleman in the commiſſion of the peace for that J. 
county, who endeavoured to perſuade them to 
lay down their arms ; which they ſeemed in- 1742. 
chnable to do, on a promiſe of pardon ; and —_: 
major engaged to write, in their favour; to the 
Duke of Montagu: Bot Capt. Hall, who pur- 
ſued them with the ſquadron of horſe, having 
notice of their retifement, ſent. an expreſs to 
General Blakeney for further orders, and dire&- 
ed Capt, Wade to march towards Dean Thorpe, 
about two miles diſtance, to another part of the 
wood; while he endeavoured to perſuade the re- 
valters to ſubmit ; but his inſtances proving in- 
effectual, and the general joining him that even- 
ing about ſeven, near Bennifield, with a ſqua- 
dron of horſe, and another of dragoons, about 
nine they drew up near the wood where the 
Highlanders lay, Soon after the principal re-: 
volters, ſent to deſire Capt. Ball, once more, to 
come to them, with the conditions of ſurrender z 
which, being only at diſcretion, they abſolutely 
rejected: and, as they were very advantageouſly 
poſted, ſeemed determined to wait an attack ; 
which, from their known reſolution, muſt have 
been attended with a-confiderable loſs to their 
purſuers. But Capt. Ball, finding means, by 
treating ſepatately with them, to bring firſt a 
party of fifteen, and then another of ſeventeen 
of them over, the reſt, after a little heſitation, ſur- 
tendered without further reſiſtance; and the whole 
2 body of them were conducted to London, under 
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r a ſtrong guard, and committed to the Tower: 
5 where they were tried by a court martial, and 
; three of the ringleaders were condemned to die 
Sy who, on the 18th of July, purſuant to their ſen- 

\9 wp * nt to * 
re tence, were ſhot on the parade in the Tower, 
„en n 
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Parr in preſence of the other revolters, all the garri- 
IV. fon being drawn up under arts, to awe them 
from any other diſturbance, The other revol- 
1752. ters, were, —4 chem, ſent to récrult the 
| garrifons of Gibraltar, and Minorca, and others 
to Fatnaica, the Leeward iſlands, and Georg. 
As to the regiment, it was ſoon afrer embarked 
for Oftend, from whence it proceeded to join 
che allied army then in Germany. This tranl- 
action, U it bore at firſt nb extraordinary 
appearance, yet it was afterwards diſcerned to 
have been a very fatal incident: for, notwith- 
ſtanding the lenity of the government, in making 
but a few examples of Juſtice, the Clans of Scot- 
hnd, who of old were accuſtomed to regard 
the individual members of ſociety with a pob- 
tc eye, beheld the execution of their country- 
men with a fecret diſſatisfaction and reſentment ; 
and, as they could never be perſuaded but their 
treatment was unjuſt and inhutnan, they ardent- 
withed for an opportunity to revenge their 
ths: which was afterwards unhappily put 
45 owe wears. oy a fatal rebellion, e y 
y d er own, country; Ipread a 
rene Ya on the northern AG and a 
reign of poverty on this fide the Tweed; and, 
finally, brought many thoufands of themſelves, 
ind their principal men, to deftructin. 
Tur conclufion of the Taft campaign, in Get. 
many, terminated fo favoarably for the intereſt 
of the Queen of Hungary, as made it very per- 
ceptible, chat afl future refiftance of the Emperor 
would be ineffectual, in recarding che fortunate 
of the Auſtrian army; and that the 
rench would 'abandon their unbappy ally, to 
provide for their own domeſtic fecurity. The 
court vf Vienna was now emerging, from the 
a "_ " * 3 gloom 
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ham of, opprefſian : and, by the courage of the Crap, 
young, heroic. prince of Lorrain, directed by the I. 

dence of the glorious Khevenbuller, began ta 
E forth the rays of that antient luſtre, which 1742+ 
n 

itch of grandeur and ſublimity. I 

4 1 N was now ſecurely reinſtated in the 
throne. af her anceſtors; and, like, Elizabeth and 
Anne, the two illuſtrious. female monarchs; of 
England, demonſtrated what a nation might, do 
when thoroughly united: her ſubjects were chear 
ful in the worſt circumſtances; ſhe ſeemed to live 
and reign in the hearts of her people, who were 
ready. to. devote their lives in her ſervice; her 
miniſter, hg was alike diſtinguiſhed by his high 
birth, and eminent. qualities, purſued with equal 
ardqur the intereſt of bis royal miſtreſs, and his 
1 fellam ſubjects; te: ſupply the neceſſities of a de- 
N vouring war, he had retrenched the luous - 
expences af government, ſuſpended ſalaries, an 

1 annihilated penſions ; and his reputation for pro · 
b readered him ſucceßful in all his negociar 


Uons. | 
y Taz expulſion of the French, out of Boh“ 
4 mia, gave a general alacrity and ſpirit ta the 
\ Queen of Hungary, her ſubjects, and her alhes : 
r his Britannic majeſty declatcd. his. reſolution of 
Fo vigorouſly affiſting her in the enſuing campaigo 

| the King of Sardinia renewed his promiſes of 
lidelity ; and the Dutch were inclinable to grant 
her a conſiderable body of their forces, 
neceſſary meaſures were taken, at the court of 
Venna, to collect a potent army, and provide 
for their maintenance: a ſuitable ſupply of men 
and money was demanded from the reſpective 
ſtates, which was immediately furniſhed: though 


the ſtates of Hungary made a remonſtrance, ta 
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PART the queen, in relation to the ſuccours demanded 
VIV. from chat kingdom; which occaſioned her ma- 
L—— jeſty to call an extraordinary council; where, on 
1742, the 17th of February, not only her miniſters, 
but all the Hungarian deputies, and ſome of the 
chief nobility aſſiſted; when her majeſty _ 
ed them, That, having maturely conſidered 
te the repreſentations made to her by her faithful 
£ Hungarian on K 8. ſhe found them juſt and 
“ reaſonable; and therefore was reſolved to grant 
* them their requeſts, as a recompence of their 
** fidelity, zeal, and bravery, and the blood they 
* had ſhed to ſupport her on the throne of her 
* anceſtors : That her ſale defire was, to ſee 
te them reſtored to all their antient privileges; 
and hoped, that this new conceſſion of her 
* royal favour, would attach them ſtill more to 
* her perſon and family.“ PFhis particular re- 
gard, ſhewn by her majeſty, to a people ſo jealous 
df their hberties, was productive of the moſt be- 
neficial conſequences : the Hungary diet readily 
contributed more than was demanded ; the whole 
nation were unanimaus in the cauſe of their ſove- 
reign ; and freſh recruits came crouding to aug- 
ment her armies, 1 8 is at 
As it was to be expected that France would 
withdraw her forces out of Germany, or provide 
a numerous army againſt the ſpring; the court 
of Vienna entered into à conſultation, with the 
Britiſh court, concerning the operations of the 
campaign : the Auſtrian forces were propoſed to 
be augtnented to 180,000 men; of theſe 93,009 
were to be employed in Germany; 27,000 in 
Italy; in Flanders and upon the Rhine 20, ooo; in 
he Prentjne, Tirol, and other adjacent parts of 
Bavaria 15,000; upon the Adriatic, ready to ſuc- 
Eour the Italian armies, or awe his Sicilian * 
| elt); 
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jeſty, 12,000 ; and 13,000 men in the garriſons Cx ay. 
bordering on the Turkiſh dominions, which ne- I. 


= — 


) ver could be totally left unfurniſhed: as the troops 
deſtined for the ſervices of the campaign, were 1742. 

- ſtipulated at 167,000 men ; theſe, together with 

; the 16,000 Engliſh, 16,000 Hanoverians, 6,000 

] Heſſians, and 40,000 of his Sardinian majeſty's 

| regular forces, beſides 20,000 militia, would a- | 
d mount to 265,000 men, in the ſervice of the 
t Queen of Hungary, in Germany, Flanders, and 
Ir Italy. | 1 s 
y Hz Rx Hungarian majeſty was no leſs intent in 

r promoting the happineſs of her ſubjects, than 

e they were induſtrious in the protection of their 

3 ſovereign; and Count Frederic' Harrach, gover- 

er nor- general of the Auſtrian Netherlands, being 

0 deſirous of reſigning his government, Count Ko- 

e- ningſegg Erps was appointed to ſucceed him; 

us who arrived at Bruſſel. in March, and imme- 


e· diately publiſhed an edict for aboliſhing the 
ly franchiſes, by which ſome particular perſons, or 
le 3 in that country, pretended an exemption 

om the uſual impoſts and taxes: this ſalutary 
ar of the regency, was highly agreeable to the 
public, and greatly increaſed their affection for 
the queen, But, while her majeſty was thus 
making preparations for retaliating her injuries 
on the French, ſhe did not permit ſuch of the 
inhabitants of Prague, as were ſuſpected to have 
aſſiſted the French during their reſidence in that 
city, to eſcape with impunity: for Count Collow- 
rath, was ſent there, at the head of a commiſſion 
of inquiry; who, on his arrival, ordered the 
archbiſhop of Prague, and ſeventeen oſ the prin- 
cipal nobility and clergy, to retire to their eſtates, 
and continue there till the further pleaſure of her 
majeſty was known, On the 1| of — 

8 ed] 
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Parr edict was publiſhed, by ſound. of trumpet, 


ſcribing ſeveral, who had fled or abſented —_ 


1 2 them as traitors,” and their eſ- 
1742. tates to be fork, 


ited, if they did not ſurrender 
themſelves in ſix weeks after the proclamation: 
but the commiſſioners found ſo many defective 
in their allegiance, that the confiſcations amount- 
* three — of . * ＋ # 
theſe preparatory ſteps were taken, her T 

rian 6-61 de Ti her intention of — — 
to Prague, to ſolemnize the ceremony of her 
coronation, for that kingdom. 


Fa Axe, by abandoning Prague, ſhewed her 


deſigns of evacuating the whole kingdom of Bo- 
hemia, though ſhe had ſtill a ſtrong garriſon at 
Egra ; nor was it leſs viſible, that ſhe did not 
intend her armies ſhould make any long con- 
tinuance, even in, or near, Bavaria: ſhe found 
the execution of her firſt ſcheme imprafticable ; 
Bohemia was re-conquered, the French altered 
their plan, and their . were to retire from 
the empire in general. The war in the heart 
of the ire, as France managed it, was at- 
tended with a conſumption of men, which at- 
fected her more than the expence, though that 
was exceſlive : this alone was a ſufficient . reaſon 


2 but another, not leſs cogent, was, that 
rance found, if ſhe kept het armies there much 
longer, ſhe might loſe not only her own weight 
in Germany, but ſo leſſen the intereſt of the 
emperor, that he might be always her penſioner, 
but could never be an ally of any power or utility. 
Evzz ſince the defection of his Pruſſian majeſ- 

ty from the Nymphenburgh alliance, the French 
miniſtry found they had taken too many objects 
into their view, and Cardinal de Fleury was in- 
; dent 


for France to withdraw her troops from the em- 
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tent on contracting the plan, and to fteer into Cn a. 


4 nartbwer büt ſafer channel: for, in the caſe 


of a general war, it was the opinion of all the —— 
expefienced generals of France, that it was in- 1742. 


cumbent on them to transfer the ſcene of war 
into the Auſtrian Netherlands, which they might 
do by the ſiege of ſome important place; where, 
they had been long found to have inexhauſtible 
advantages; and, where, France always ſteps 
forth to call the powers of Europe to battle. 
Wu France was endeavburing to ex- 
tricate herſelf from the dangers that ſutround- 
ed her in Germany, ſhe was deprived of her 
ableſt miniſter, the Cardinal de Fleury, who 
151 on the : 8h fo n a his SY 
, aged eighty-nine, after a tedious indiſpoſi- 
tion, 10 which he retained his ſenſes till the mo- 
ment he expired. This miniſter had governed 
the King and kingdom abſolutely for ſixteen 
years; and, though, ſo long poſſeſſed of mini- 
ſterial power, his whole annual revenue, both 
rivate and public, did not amount to more 
an 91,000 livres; and, confidering his rank, 
and the cuſtoms of the preſent age, it is ſurpriz- 
ing to hear, that his whole eſtate, including his 
furniture, plate, and jewels, did not amount to 
above'80,000 livres. As a private man, he pol- 
ſeſſed many valuable qualities; as a ſtateſman, 
he was highly ſerviceable to his country; though, 
by his pacific diſpoſition, he impoſed on ſeveral 
foreign powers; while, by his intrigues, in dif- 
ferent courts, he endeavoured ſecretly to diſturb 
the peace of Europe by wars, which he had no 
intention to take part in, whatever hopes he 
might give them of his affiſtance; The cardi- 
gal ſeemed deſigned, by providence, / to be an 
inſtrument of altering the politics of — 
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Parr and intended to lay the jealouſies of her neigh. | 


IV. bours, by convincing them, that it was his opi- 
nion, a crown might become more ſolidly potent 
1742. by the acquiſitions of trade, than the enlarge- 
ment of territory: his eminency, knew, that 
from the conſtant jealouſies of the power of 
France, ſince the reign of Henry IV. the other 
European princes would ſeem better ſatisfied, 
by. France putting herſelf upon trade, than 
attempting to gratify her ambition by the force 
of her arms: and it was obvious to the cardinal, 
that if Richlieu and Mazarin had confined their 
views to commerce and peace, France would 
have been inſinitely richer, and conſequently more 
powerful. Theſe pacific ſentiments were very 
redominant with the cardinal; and France, un- 
5 his adminiſtration, extended her commerce, 
ſo as to give umbrage, and not without reaſon, 
to the maritime powers ; but particularly to 
England, whoſe trade was viſibly diminiſhed, as 
that of France was increaſed :' but the vivacity, 
more than the envy. of his. countrymen, often in- 
terrupted the . cardinal from purſuing his favou- 
rite plan ; and, as he found the natural impe- 
tuoſity of the nation would never permit them 
to wait the ſlow, though certain, pace of com- 

merce, he was, ſometimes 9 
formably with the populat opinion. 
Tux French monarch viewed with an eye of 
commiſeration and ſorrow the long infirmity of the 
cardinal; he frequently viſited him in his illneſs; 
and one day his majeſty, being accompanied by 
the Dauphin, was agreeably pleaſed, to hear his 
old tutor,. informing the royal heir of France, 
«« That princes, of his rank, were ſeldom, ac- 
cuſtomed to honour, with their preſence, a 
« perſon in the agonics of death. That how- 
wee AP: ee Aer, 
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*< ever. theſe yilits could not but be of uſe to him, CRAP. 
« Auge, they would oblige him to conſider the IJ. 
« miſery of human rature more nearly, by put 
« ting him in mind that even princes are but 1742. 
i men; and, that ſooner or later, the ſame fate | 
« myſt attend them“ but, when his majeſty 
was informed that the .cardinal was no more 
numbered. among the living, he was almoſt in- . 
conſolable for ſo great a loſs, and paid the high- 


e eſt honours to his memory that royal gratitude 
l, or, generoſity could beſtow: the moſt magnifi- 
i cent. obſequies were celebrated for the deceaſed, 
d in the, metropolitan church of Paris; and a ſu- 
e petb mabſoleum was erected, over the remains 


y of. the cardinal, in the church of St Thomas of 
the Louvre, which had been rebuilt upon this 
occalion, and was afterwards called St Louis of 


y the Louyre. ' France never had a miniſter more 
60 beloved, nor more worthy of eſteem, than Car- 
1 dinal de Fleury; but the afflition of heart which 
, the king had ſincerely expreſſed for the loſs of 
* this great miniſter, forms his faireſt elogium ; be- 
1 cauſe, to be loved, and thus regreted, is always 
1 conſidered as the moſt indubitable mark of real 
f 118 t French monarch, immediately on the 
* deceaſe of the cardinal, declared he would take 

the government into his own hands; and, for 
if ſome time, applied himſelf very diligently to the 
5 adminiſtration of his affairs: but the diſinclina- 


tion his majeſty was naturally known to have for 
' ſuch a cies of buſineſs, made it uniyer- 
fally apprehended he would not long perſevere 
in the fatigue, but ſelect ſome new favourite to 
eaſe him from the burthen of ſtate. This occa- 
ſioned great intriguing at court; and M. de 
' Chauveſin, the late Keeper of the ſeals, whoſe 
n, Nin © igrace 
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diſgrace, was gee” of bis rranſaRing' the 


treaty of Vienna in vat hienfelf of 


wed being reſtored to tis 5 © for which he waz 
1742. boa Th the beft qualified. of any man in the 


kingdom ; but he took too indecent a ftep to 
ſacceed 1 for, on the * of Febru: 15 'wrote 
a letter 7 his majeſty efiring that phe de 
recalled from b. A 2 11 5th — .cofin 
companied with a memo tending to 
that the cardinal was by a weak — and to 
out the means of putting the affairs of the 
bog: dom on a Hot, which would beſt agree with 
gi glory of of the king. and che felicity' of the 
ſuch a memorial ſo highly exaſperated 
W chat be took, a reſoſution of caufing 
e authbr to be ſhut vp for ever, in one of the 
worſt priſons. of the Nig dom *'% through the 
ioterceſſon of, the 8 Mini ers, the king 
Was prev "YO } 1 ut his wes hs 
ecution. e It ſhecefs, of M. dr 
uvelin, encourag * f other candidates for 
che royal n ; of. whom none, at reſent, 
were ſo highly careſſed as M. de Orri, comptroller 
of the finances, who, by means of his , and 


acdolation to the king, had folidly eſtabſiſhed 


himſelf in his 1 . 
Tux court of France, expecki ng the "allied 


army in Flanders would m 70 into Germany. 
and act ofienſvely; refoly 


e eee 
2 army to e them, and ſecure the fron- 
The ow which foon after the com - 
* of the war, conſiſted of 226,000 
men, including 30,000 militia, had been featly 
reduced, but way, ordered to be ro ted to 
300,60 men; 76 new troops of. hotfe and dra- 
were td ded ra ſeveral regiments 


{ cavalry, and the reſt of the W, 
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e 6 ng mn 97 to.eyery troop, Cu wr.” 
the Whole ca ing of 75 regiments, 
to be augmented to 40, 250 men. Ihe 


iafantry, with the addition of ſeven new German 1742. 
battalions, was to be completed to 140, 00 ms ; 
and the $9009) 7 were to be increaſ 
120,000: and, of theſe, 70,000 were to aſſemble, 
under Marſhal Noxilles to oppoſe the march of 
the allied army from Flanders into Germany; 
and. 20,000 were to reinforce Marſhal Broglio in 
Bayaria : but, in, caſe of neceſſity on the {ide gf 
the Low-Countries, the army under Mar 
Noaulles was to * men io ga, ooo pat, 
e 1 pes I 15,000 men. 

As the p towa 


rds a pliſhing 
military preparations, on the 10th. of . 
the French e made a gra rang 00 
14 Lieutenant-Gene rſhals de — 
ot N ar ener 225 72 Brigadiers. 
edidt was iſſued, at the ſame time, eg 
ing the militia; and, on the 12th; of February, 
an order was affixed in the public places c 1 | 
9 3 every unmarried man, in each 
« company tradeſmen, Pad labourers, 
«,and — 2 Fi 2 kg e or em- 
« ployment did not exe from 5 of 
C ane of Jae 9 fc pps 
1 e 


46. in their names 
of 
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L. Nora, before hom t were 15 
« ſeryi in the a 0 agd 55 

ele lots, was, for thirty by A of which 
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Part black, were immediately regiſtred, and ſent to 


IV. 


Lt, alarmed 


1742, 


ſome corps of the army. This edict greatly 

the inhabitants * Paris; and the mag} 
ſtrates, on the 24th, made their remonſtrances, 
to the king, againſt ſo unuſual an edict, in which 
they were ſeconded by the parliament z bur could 
obtain no immediate . 1 though his majeſty 
foon after ſoftened the execution of it, on end, 


tion that the city furniſhed'a regiment of 1,800 


men, As to the reſt of the kingdom, the edit 
was vigorouſly executed, and oecafioned a gene. 
ral diſcontent; becauſe the people were weary of 
fo unſucceſsful a war, nor could patiently behold 


their fellow-ſubjefts torn from the plough and the 
counter, to ſerve for chopping bioeks to huſſan 


and pandours. 

To raife, the neceſſary' funds, Thr! the main- 
tenance of fuch an additional number 'of troops, 
ſeveral extraordinary taxes were created: and fix 
millions of livres propoſed to be raiſed by way of 
'Tontine 3 bein 5 a lottery, denominated from the 

projector, whoſe name was Tonti, by which, there 
1 an annuity, after a certain x of intereſt, 
granted to a number of people, divided into 
claſſes, according to their ref] 9/19 ages : fo that 
annually, the whole fund of each Uak, is diyidel 


among the ' ſurvivors of that claß, till at laſt it 


falls fo one; and, upon the extinction ok that 
life, reverts to the power by which the Tontine 
Was erected, and Thich es the by ſecu- 
n for the due payment of the annuities. 

HILE France was thus providing for her own 
of na t home, ſhe neglæcted 0 

eftabliſhin ab intereſt abroad. 

peror had loudly con lained 20 0 the 4 
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monſtrated againſt the injuſtice of France by not Ca ay. 
aſſiſting them in Italy ; yet the former was quiet- I. 
ed by the promiſe of a conſiderable ſupply off. 
money, and the latter by the aſſurances of re- 1742. 
ceiving a ſpeedy reinforcement of men. There 
was no danger to be apprehended from the King 
of Pruſſia: for France no ſooner began to per- 
ceive the growing jealouſy of Europe, the de- 

00 clenſion of her intereſt both in Germany and 
fs. Holland, as well as the particular reſentment of 
e. the court of Vienna, than ſhe aſſumed an air of 
of moderation to all-the powers of Germany, and 
id 
he 
rs 


particularly the King of Pruſſia. Though this 
"monarch, by abandoning the French after the 
battle of Czaſlaw, had immerſed them into all 
their ſubſequent difficulties ; yet, the miniſtry of 
n- Verſailles, far from betraying an unguarded re- 
8, ſentment, managed the temper of her late ally; 
Ix and, by loading him with freſh careſſes, at length, 
of their inſinuations prevailed on his Pruſſian ma- 
ie 
re 


jeſty, to believe, that his new acquiſition of Si- 
leſia could only be ſecured to him by having the 


t, head of the Empire for his friend and ally, and 
0 by reducing the power of the only family that had 
it any right, or could have any views, to diſpoſſeſs 
a him. Where glory and intereſt coincide, there 
it is no nation in the world ſo ſerupulouſly nice and 
it _ tenacious as the French; but they can always 
e relinquiſh any ſhare in the _—_ a great action 
„ for the ſake of intereſt. With this view, France 


had acquainted” his Pruſſian majeſty, that ſhe 
was apprehenſive of an offenſive alliance formed 
againſt her, between their Britannic and Hunga- 
rlan majeſties, and that their intention was to 
"penetrate into the Empire, and continue a de- 
Rus tive war in the very heart of Germany; at 
the ſame time repreſenting her on pacihe dafl. 
-Ugvbs 18 LEY * poſition, 
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b. RT poſition, that ſhe was ee e. 
IV. and eſtabliſh a peace on the uti poſſidetis; aſſur- 
ing his Pruſſian majeſty, that ſhe conſented to 
1742. have no apparent hand in compoſing the. differ- 
ences of the Empire. This ſoothed Nang 
l of her principal engine; the Pruſſian, monarc 
fired with the oſtentation of. preſcribing the 
Nane of * 5 the 5 wers, on. of 
ſupporting the dignity of the Emperor. Ac- 
3 <ordingly, kis Prfian. tnajeſty cauſed, a; declare 
| : tion to be made in January, to his Britapnic ma- 
| zeſty, and the States-Gepneral,''*+ That; he could 
MF « not ſuffer Britiſh- troops, or any other in the 
1 | < pay of Great Britain, to enter the Empire, 
| and promote a continuance of the war. That 
« as an Elector, and Prince of the Empire, he 
was obliged to maintain the peace of Germany; 
< and, therefore, he would take upon himſelf 
eto oblige the troops of France to retire; and 
offered to labour, in conjunction with England 
e and the Republic, o procure a peace, upon 
KN. «© equitable terms, between the Emperor and the 
| % houſc of Auſtria:” but, at the fame rune, de- 
| + clared, That, in caſe any new meaſures ſhould 
be taken to diſturb the repoſe of the Empire, 
«© he would immediately ſend his contingent, of 
<< 15,000; men, to the ſervice. of the Emperor; 
< and that, if theſe ſnould not be ſufficient, he 
«© would. follow them in pexſon with, 59,000 
„ more.“ Thus the maritime powers were 
complemented with the mediation ; a mediation 
alſo courted by the Emperor, and with a great 
deal of reaſon, becauſe he was ſure to be ſtrongly 
| ſupported at the congrek, and the Queen of Hun- 
| . gary could have no ptetence for refuling;what- 
ever was allowed him; or, if ſhe did, France 
would be then able to put herſzlf into a more 
4011500 N 
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ber auxlliaries were diſbanded, The Breach 
monarely wanted 40 withdraw his troops from 


— 
Germany, the repured- grave of his ſoldiers, 174. 


where, it was well — the new levies could 
be fent only with compulſion : but che miniſtry 
of "Vexiailles, here, 2 conſerred on his 
Pruflian majeſty jeſty che nour of ' oblig} obliging them 
to-repah the Rhine becauſe his partiality would 
be too glaring, the veil which — the 

of France too tranſparent, had not the 
of Pruſſia declared as well againſt the fda 


to be tefigned to- march chither. | 
Bor the Freneh were extremely apprehenſive, 
i che Duteh would foon ume in a reſolution 
of ufliſting the Queen of Hungary; becauſe, 
towards he cloſe of the laſt campaign, they had 
77 60 to garriſon the Auſtria towns in Flan- 
which, as they could not be evacuated, 
was in effect an offer of auxiliary troops; fince, 
TY thoſe forces hall been added to the Auſtrians, 
an equal” number of Auſtrians muſt have been 
ſubductetcl to garriſon the frontier; not only this, 
dut the States voted, the Queen of Hungary, 
uniary ſupply,” of 840, O00 florins, in lieu 


3 and this ſupply was agreed to be 
2 25 the Aae Holland and Weft 
Friefland,' who acttally paid their quota; but, as 
the province of Utrecht, Fabich had always diſco- 
* attachment to the French intereſt, ftre- 


— (oppoſed it, the —· . were pre. 


from immediately givin theĩr aſſent, To 

vid off fo w 22 emed to threaten 
8 the i — required all the attention 
ind vigilance ol France: the French miniſtry 
repreſented 


advenegeous condition of attacking her, when Cy ap, 


the 30 men they were obliged to furniſh 
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= Pax repreſented to the States, that it was neceſſary 
= IV. to eſtabliſh the repoſe of er 2 and that % 
 —— propolition,..on,; the, part of the ſtate, - upon t 
1742. — the — would be conformable 
do reaſon, and to all that could be moſt glori- 
ous, and moſt, uſeful, for the Republic: that 
it would be the true means of reſtoring peace 
or the common good of Europe, and con- 
vendy.. kon diſcharging the. (tare from thoſe 
extraordinary armaments in which the continu- 
ance of the preſent war had engaged them: that 
no power in Europe could reſent this mediation 
t the regency. of the Republic, becauſe their 
Lachen to their engagements, as well as their 
love for peace, would all be ſet, by this means, 
| * faireſt, light; and it would appear, . by 
the ſtrongeſt evidence, that this was the ſ 
method of procuring the welfare of all parties 
in general; and of each of them in particular. 
Though the French, at ſome times, uſed every 
art of moderation, and all profeſſions, of, cordi- 
ality, in their expoſtulations, for the Republic; 
ft other times, they We * intimidate 
the States, by a menacing air eir potency, 
and the ill 2 attending their —— 4 
they repreſented, that the aſſiſtance of the Re- 
public, for carrying on an offenſive war againſt 
the Emperor, or againſt France, would be, and 
muſt be always, regarded at the court of Vet- 
failles on the foot of a war, unneceſſary, unjuſt, 
and, however it might end, pernicious to the the 
republic; becaule the amity of France, would ref 
be converted to the moſt violent enmity; and dei 
its preſent ſentiments of high eſteem, be en- the 
tirely overturned: and that the Republic, after nec 
the firſt ſtep of hoſtility againſt France, would try 
fiad herſelf puſhed every day, whether 1 pla 
| | wou | 
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proportion in à moſt; ruinous war: the French 


declared itſelf however an enemy, by putting 
it in. the power of one party to attack the other 
with greater ſtrength; and by this means the 
republic, by ſending its troops into the Auſtrian 
Netherlands, would give an opportunity to the 
Queen of Hungary, and at the ſame time to 
Great Britain, to employ all their forces in con- 
quering the dominions of the houſe of Bavaria, 
and to make themſelves maſters of the Imperial 
crown, in favour of the grand duke, by a war 
that muſt put all Germany in confuſion ; a fault 

at the republic would dearly pay for, by the 
loss of her liberty; by declaring itſelf, though 
indirectly, yet in a manner equally eſſential, 
an enemy to the emperor, to the empire, and 
to France. Was not this a ſtrange inconſiſtency 
in the politics of France? For a nation, thus 
formally and repeatedly, to declare againſt thoſe 


identical acts, in another power, which ſhe her- 


ſelf had been ſo long, and ſo publickly, tranſact- 
ing in the face of all mankind, would have 
been aſtoniſhing, had ſuch declarations proceeded 
from any other part of the world; but, as it 
was one of the wretched expedients of the court 
of Verſailles, here the wonder ceaſes. 1 

Tus general ſpirit that now reigned among 


the Dutch, ſoon over- ruled the particular inte- 


reſts of ſingle provinces, and awed the depen- 
dents of France from fo violently declaiming in 
the views of that crown: the Dutch owned the 
neceſſity of ſecuring the confines of their coun- 
try, by poſſeſſing, with their own troops, thoſe 


Places which the Auſtrians were obliged to for- 


Vor, II. Oo lake z 


would or not, to-take a greater, and increaſing Cn py 
1 

alſo reminded the Dutch, that a third power, 
though it did not directly commit any hoſtility, 1742. 


290 The Conduct of the Powers of Europe, 
Pax r ſake; and their deliberations were ſo far influ: 
IV. enced by the incitements of the Britiſh miniſtry, 
and the army in Flanders, that, in February, the 
1742. States of Holland and Weſt Frieſeland came to 
a reſolution, of granting the Queen of Hungary 
an effectual ſuccour of 20,000 men: which, at 
length, on condition that none of the foreign 
generals, appointed in the preceding year, ſhould 
be employed on this occaſion, was agreed to by 
the reſt of the provinces z and, in May, paſſed 
the aſſembly of the States General; notwith- 
ſtanding all the remonſtrances, and oppoſition, 
of the Marquis de Fenelon, This — * con- 
ſiſted of twenty-four ſquadrons of horſe, mak- 
ing 4,140 men z and twenty battalions of foot, 
making 15,910 men; in all, 20,050 35 com- 
manded, in chief, by Count Maurice of Naſſau: 
but, though they were ſo early deſtined for the 
ſervice of the Queen of Hungary, they were 

not in motion till the beginning of July, 


' CHAP- 


CHAPTER II. 


Military operations in BAvARIA: 
the ſtorming of the Imperial 
camp at Liuzacn, by the Aus- 
TRIANS ; the diſpoſſeſſion of the 

WH Fazncu from DIN GBZLIINo, 

e LAN pDSs Hur, and DECKENDORFE; 

and the expulſion of MARSHAL 
Bao Io out of GEZMUAN YT. The 

motions of the confederate army, 
and the FagN CH under MaR SHA, 
NoaiLLzs; the battle of Dr r- 
TINGEN 3 and the retreat of 
Noa1Lyss into Ars Ach. 


URING the winter, the French and Ba- Cy av. 
varians, and alſo the Auſtrians, continued II. 
quiet in the eleoral dominions ; but, as the 
latter conſiſted of above 60,000 men, and the 1743» 
former of little more than 40, ooo, the Auſ- 
trians, by their ſuperiority, had the advantage 
o procuring the U. N ſuſtenance both _ 

99 2 
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Parr the men and horſes; while mate than 5,000 of 
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IV. the French, and a confiderable number of Ba. 
= varians, were ſwept off by diſeaſes, whick were 
1743. attributed to the bad diet, and other inconveni- 


oe a 


encies, they met with, To prevent this malady, 


among their forces, the pay of the French horſe 


and foot, in Bavaria, was augmented two ſols a 
day, and orders were given for daily diſtributing 
two ounces of rice to every man; and 3,000 
recruits were draughted, from the Militia, and 
ſent, in February, to reinforce the army under 
Marſhal Broglio z who had exhorted his officers 
to do all that lay in their power towards remov- 
ing the ſources of thoſe, inconveniences, which 
were daily diminiſhiog his army. Marſhal Khe- 
venhuller, and Prince Charles of Lorrain, had 
kom at V rer and held Nen conſultations 
ręlating to the operations the ign: 
but 24 the Arftrian army was 4 in 
a line, 


rr 


endeavour to join them in Germany 


As his Britzpnic majeſty had promiſed, the 


Queen of Hungary, to order his troops into 
Germany; in purſuance of this engagement, 


the Britiſh forces, about the middle of February, 


marched out of their quarters, advancing to- 


wards the Rhine, with as much expedition as the 


ſeaſon of the year would admit. On the 26th 


of the ſame month, the train of artillery arrived 
at Maeſtricht 3 the dragoons and infantry went 
ipto'cantanment, about that town, Aix la Cha- 
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pelle, and the duchy of Juliers; the horſe Cn Ah. 


guards, gnd horſe, taking up their quarters at 


II. 


Bruſſels ; where they remained till the end of 


April. L Bf | | 

_ParLae CHARTS D'ELTZ, archbiſhop and 
elector of Mentz, died, on the 21ſt of March; 
and, as a voice in the electoral college, and the 
acquiſmtion of a powerful prince, would be of the 


greateſt conſequence, to either of the parties then 


contending about the fate of Germany; Marſhal 
Stair thought proper to proſecute his march far- 


17437 


ther into che Empire, that the free voice of the 


chapter might not be influenced by the French 
army, then aſſembling at Landau, under Mar- 
ſhal Noailles; and that he might effectually 
oppoſe the other deſigns of that general, and 
fave the Queen of Hungary from the ruin threa- 
tened her, by the junction of his army with the 
troops under Marſhal Broglio: and for this pur- 
pole, he appointed the general rendezvous, of the 
whole allied army, to be at Noechſt, upon the 
Maine, near Francfort. But the Britiſh Marſhal, 
finding the weather very bad, and the roads im- 
paſſable, took up his quarters at Aix- la- Chapelle, 


during the cantonment, which laſted much lon- 
ger than he expected 3 for a ue quantity of 


ſnow falling, in the beginning of April, rendered 
the roads ſo exceſſively bad, that the army could 
not immediately leave their cantonments. The 
Auſtrians and Hanoverians were afterwards in 
motion; but the Heſſians, making ohjections 


againſt marching into the Empire, were ſent to 


garriſon the barrier towns, in the room of the 
Auſtrians. On the 2oth of April, the Britiſh 
army quitted their cantonments; when they again 
marched in diviſions; and, paſſing through the 
4erritory of Juliers, and the electorate of Cologne, 


Lieutenant- 


| 294 The Conduct of the Powers / Europe, 
Pax Lieutenant- General Legonier, with the firſt divi- 
IV. ſion, conſiſting of all the grenadiers, croſſed the 
£—— Rhine, on a bridge of boats at Newidt, a town, 
1743. ſubject to a count of the ſame name, about ſix 


leagues above Bonn; where, he halted: till join- 
ed by the reſt of the army: from whence, 
they continued their march, along the banks 
of the Rhine, till the beginning of May; 
when, they began to aſſemble near Hoechſt, 
on the banks of the Maine, where proper 
ground was laid out for their encampment. 
The Auſtrians, under the command of Mar- 


ſhal Neuperg, and the Duke d' Aremberg, ar- 


rived about the ſame time, and encamped, on 
the right, at a league diſtance from the Britiſh 
troops; and the Hanoverians, under Lieutenant- 
General Ilton, arriving towards the end of May, 
encamped on the left; Marſhal Stair taking up 
his quarters at Hoechſt, which was about the 
center of the whole. Marſhal Stair, before he 
approached the neighbourhood of Francfort, 
ſent Quarter-Maſter-General Bland to aſſure his 
Imperial majeſty, who then reſided in that city, 
That the Britiſh troops marched into the Em- 
« pire, with no other view but to procure the 
6 means of reſtoring” peace to it: That his Bri- 
© tannic majeſty, in appointing him comman- 


« der of them, had ſtrictly charged him to avoid 


' every thing that might, in the leaſt, ſtrike at 
'* the dignity of the head of the Empire; and, 
therefore, that the Emperor, might be per- 
ſuaded, that the march of thoſe troops would 
e be fo ordered, that they ſhould not diſturb his 
<6 Imperial majeſty's reſidence at Francfort.“ 
At the ſame time Marſhal Stair, cauſed it to be 
notified, to the neighbouring princes and impe- 
rial towns, that he had no orders ta act againſt 
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the Emperor, but only to oblige. the French to CAP. 
leave Germany: on this declaration, ſeveral ſtates II. 
of the Empire, who formerly pretended to op- 


e 4. 


re 


5 5 Ww nw 


poſe the march of the Britiſh forces into Ger- 
many, now proclaimed their approbation with 


great freedom; making no difficulty to confeſs, 


1743 


that the neighbourhood of the French, obliged. 


them to diſavow, what, in reality, they favoured : 


and the regency of Francfort, particularly, ex- 
preſſed their intention of obſerving a ſtrict neu- 
trality: but the Emperor retired to Munich, for 
the ſecurity of his perſon; and did not return, 
till he was compelled to it, by the loſs of his he- 


reditary dominions, 


Tus banks of the Maine, were always. re- 


markable for the aſſembling and encampment of 
armies, during the wars of the Empire; and the 
camp of Hoechſt had been often choſen, -as a 


ſtrong place, and very difficult to be forced, the 
river winding ſo fat about as to ſecure the right 
flank, and part of the rear. The allied army, 


being encamped in one line, extended ſo far as 


to maintain a free communication with the city 


of Mentz on the right, and Francfort on the 
left 3 the latter of which, being a free town, and 
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Par veniencies, ſoon found out a remedy 3 and, by 


Iv. 
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their flall and induſtry in trade, and cheir know. 


z,— ledge of the country, brought up abundance of 


1743. 


proviſions, and neceſſaries of every kind zon which, 
as they were found ſo uſeful, they were employed 


as undertakers of bread and forage, and became 


bons of the allied army, and had been making 


- ſhal Coigni, with an army of 60, ooo men, was 


principal agents to the army, with reſpe& to all 
proviſions, | 
Tir miniſtry of Verſailles expected theſe mo- 


prepatations to obſtruct their junction with the 
Auſtrians in Bavaria. No fooner had the allies 
commenced their march towards the Rhine, than 
Marſhal Noailles, at the head of 70, ooo men, 
entered the Palatinate, and alſo advanced towards 
the Rhine; where he ſeized Spire, Worms, Op- 


zenheim, and all the places on that fide tbe 


fiver, above Mentz; as alſo the city of Heidel- 
burgh, on the Neckar. At the ſame time, Mar- 


ordered to defend Alface, and the neighbouring 
provinces, to oppoſe Prince Charles, if he at- 
tempted to paſs the Rhine on the ſide of Suabia. 
But the main body of the French, under Marſhal 


Noailles, continued on the weſt-fide-of the Rhine; 


and the confederate army remained in their 


camp, till they found the ſuceeſs of the cam- 


n in Bavaria. | 
As the Auſtrian army in Bavaria conſiſted of 


64, 00 men, the French intended to augment 


the forces under Marſhal Broglio to 80, 00. The 
Emperor carried on levies; in hi electoral do- 
minions,” with the moſt rigorous compulſion; 
every fifth man among the unmarried, and every 


ſixth among the married men, being obliged to 


take arms, in the defende of their country: and 


the Emperor alſo demanded; of the circle of 


Suabia, 


_— 
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Suabia; 4 paſſage for 20,000 men, to recruit the Ch A . 5 


French army in Bavaria; but, as this reinforce- 


ment did not arrive till the beginning of May, — 
the French and Bavarians could not immediate- 1743. 


ly aſſemble a ſufficient army to encounter the. 
Auſtrians. 

Wu the allied c under Marſhal Staldy 
were advancing towards Germany, Prince Charles 
of Lorrain, left Vienna; on the -13th of April,” 
andarrived, on the 25th, at the army in Bava« 
ria; which then lay between the Inn and the Iſer, 
extending from Vilſhoven, through Grieſbatch, 
towards Branau. His highneſs aſſiduouſly ape 
plied himſelf in reviewing and collecting toge-* 
ther all his forces; Which when he effected, he 
opened the catnpaign by ſeeking after the F rench. 
and Bavarian army, and endeavouring to'brin 
them to a deciſwe battle. At this time Mar 

Broglio, with about 26,000 French, was — J 
in the ihe Gere r Palatinate; to aſſiſt the garriſon of 
Egra, which was blocked up by General Feſti- 
titz j and the Emperor had aſſembled a body of 
20,000 men, including 6,000 Palatines, the great - 
eſt part of which lay encamped at Limbach, near 
Branau, in a very advantageous ſituation, under 
the command of Count Minuzzi. The Emperor 
was impatient for - — 4 glio to join the 
Bavarians, and attack the Auſtrians z but the 
Marſhal avoided; it, pol —— that he would 
not ſhed the blood of the trobps, committed to 
his care,” by attempting impoſſibilities. The 
French marſhal, in the mean time, was intent 
on preſerving the garriſon of Egra ; which the 
Auſtrians h —— and, by ſeizing 
the towns of — Naaburg, and Falken- 
burgb, cut off all communication with the garri- 
ſon, and almoſt drove the French our of the 

Vor. II. Pp Upper 
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Ar Upper Palatinate : which brought the French 
x IV. — to a reſolution of relievin 5 For this 
= purpoſe the marſhal came privately to Amberg; 
1743- and, on the 15th of April, ſent a large convoy of 
iſions, eſcorted by ten. battalions and thirty 
| under the Lieutenant-General, Mar. 
quis de Chayla ; who entered the place, and re- 
inforced the garriſon with five battalions : on 
which the Auſtrians abandoned - the blockade ; 
and the deſign of reducing it was laid aſide, till 
a more favourable opportunity: while General 
Feſtititz, retired to join the body under Prince 
kowitz, who was poſted, with - Mens to 
attend the motions of Marſhal 
- Prince: CRARTIVSs cauſed three bridges to be 
thrown over the Inn, with a deſign to incommode 
the Palatines, who had taken up their winter- 
ts in the archbiſhoprie of Saltzburgh ; but 
on the firſt — — Auſtrians, retired 
to che Bavarian campat Limbach. Prince Charles 
having left a detachment of 14, ooo men, near Al- 
theim, for a body of obſervation, under the com- 
mand of the — de Hohemembs, a general of 
horſe, recroſſed the Inn, and joined the main ar- 
my, which: conſiſted of 30,000- men, in the new 
camp of Grieſbach: from whence, on the 27th 
of April, he detached a party, under Lieutenant- 
General; Bernklau, and Count Nagaſti, to 
Pfarkirchen, with orders to ſurprize. and. bring 
off the French partiſan, La- Coniny- with all his 
people; which they —— executed ; 
La Croix, and his whole: conſiſting of 
about 300 men, having, after reſiſtance, 
been either killed or made priſoners, -Where- 
upon the French, who were in garriſon, at Eg- 
genfelden, abandoned that place, leaving be- 
hind them ſome magazines of hay and _ 
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two French regiments of horſe, who were at 


inkelfing, on the Ter. C 
\Arrrs this favourable begingi g, Prince 
rles, on the 28th, marched his ele arm 
towards Branau, with a reſolution to attack Fu 
Bavarians in their camp at Limbach, and th 
garrion of Erlach, which was adjacent to the 
camp. On the 29th, in the evening, the Auf- 
trian 2 arrived at Ahring, where they con- 
tinued all the night under arms, and marched 


the next morning towards Branau. Prince Chatles 


had given orders for the van- guard, conſiſting of 
2,000 horſe, and nineteen companies of grena- 
diers, commanded by Lieutenant-General Berli- 
chingen, Major-General Plaz, and Colonel Tier- 
heim, to attack the church of Erlach, which was 
defended by a double paliſadoe, and chevaux de 
frize; and to carry it, if poſſible, by aſſault. While 
his highneſs was attacking the camp, General 
Berlichi begun to put his orders id execu- 
tion; having, for that purpoſe, placed his horſe 
on the right of the church, and his (foot on the 
left: but, as it was found fo ſtrongly intrenched, 


and the approaches to it embarraſſed with hewn 


trers; and, as the garriſon had ſtill a communi- 
cation behind, with the Bavarian camp, and the 
town "of Branau, General Berlichingen found 
—4 re continually receiving freſh men, having 
creaſed their number from 100, which it was 


firſt, to 300; he therefore perceived the,chyrch 


could not be ſtormed without a 1 0 2 | 
and judged it neceſſary to bring up four field 
hes, which played upon the chai with, good 
fuccefs, whilſt the 8 were making them- 
Elves maſters of 


Fp2. 


"neighbouring houſes : _ 


299 
and" fifty of their ſick 3 and were followed. by CHAT. 
1 9 
Thaun, and retreated towards Garghoffen and 
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LE the cavalry, being ordered to the right, eut off 


the communication with the camp; upon which, 
the garriſon, being 270, ( Ne pribecen 
of war, having loſt above thirty in the attack, 

Walz the van- guard were employed at the 
church * Erlach, þ 4 Charles was making 
the dil diſpoſitions for attacking the Bavarian camp; 
which Jay behind a large and deep ditch, through 
which, there run a rivulet, that made che ground 
marſhy, about it, and rendered it impafſable, 
. 5 a bridge : beſides the camp itſelf was, in 
other reſpeds, ſo well ſituated, that all the ge- 


neral officers, agreed, Mey. d never ſeen any 


bl ſong, ; it being, . beſides; the ditch above- 
mentione 4. Fee PLE La and the avenues 
to it that way entirely. obſtructed. However, an 


pinky was, made to. attack the Ravarians in 


front; and the Auſtrian cavalry expaſed them- 
1 5 for chat purpoſe, ſome time. to the fire 
their ae but, having found the under- 
55 impoſſible, Prince Charles was obliged to 
think of new meaſures far facilitating the wack 
and reſolyed to ſend a ſtrong detachmehty round 
about, to poſſeſ the .eminencies on the right. 
Accordingly, after taking the church, General 
Berlichingen was ſent, with 2,000 horſe,. and 


nine 8 of grenadiers, a great way round, 


by the 8 to endeayour to get over the 


deep ditch, which ſecured the camp, agg Ment 


far jato the country: at the ſame time Colonel 


Tierheim, with fix companies of grenadiers, and 
150 Croats, were placed in a mill, on the left; 
and e St Ignon, with a body of 


orſe, and two co 1 of grenadiers, was poſt- 
955 the "ke e de de duch General Berlichingen. 


e Huſfars, re General Nadaſti, were di- 
TIS bes Fee Wy 1 poſted, the firſt to- 
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wards the two cannons of the corps under Gene- c 
ral St Ignon, that they might paſs the ditch, II. 
which was in that part not ſo ſteep 3 and the 
other body more to the left. But theſe diſpoſi- 27 


tions coſt ſo much time and labour, that his high- 
neſs had little hopes of coming at the Bavarians 
for that day; whoſe poſition, both of horſe and 
foot, varied, according to the ground, and the 
motions of the Auſtrians; General Minyzzi, who 
commanded the Bavarians in chief, having ſhew- 
ed the ſkill of an experienced general in taking 
all advantages. At laſt, Genera] Berlichingen ap- 
peared upon the hills ; and Count Nadaſti, with 
great labour, paſſed over the ditch: and, while 
the Bavarians were preparing to repulſe the lat- 
ter, the former advanced; and General Nadafti, 
theo falling upon the Bavarians, overthrew both 


their infantry and cavalry ; which put them en- 


tirely to flight, and they were cloſely purſued by 
General Berlichingen; who, together with the 
Generals Lucheſe and Secbellony, ſhewed a great 
deal of valour upon this occaſion. By this time, 
three more of the Auſtrian regiments of foot, had 
—— the ditch, and joined ip the purſuit of the 
whoſe infantry was very much galled, 

by the ge which Colonel Count Tierheim made 
oy them, by his muſketeers, from the mill. 
ile this was doing, the whole Auſtrian infan- 

try paſſed the ditch, and formed, on the other 
— leſs than half an hour ; hut the Bava- 
rians apm fled. from their camp, endea- 
to make their eſcape towards Branau 

money Tierheim purſued the Bavarians to the 
bridge of Branau. z where the garriſon, fearing 
the Auſtrians. would enter together with the Ba- 
variang, ſhut up _ great gate, and leſt only the 


Kicker open; but the Auſtrian troops: had ſur. 
rounded 


zo De Conduct ef the Powers of Europe, 


Pant rounded the Bavarians from the eminencies to the 
IV. bridge, and killed, wounded, or took priſoners, 

L=A_ 2 great number, of officers and ſoldiers. How. 
1742. ever, a conſiderable. part of che Bavarian horſe, 


as well as foot, got into the town, at the begin- 
ning of the action; but after the ſhutting up of 
the great gate, and the Auſtrians being fo near 
it, General Berlichingen drove a great many into 
the Inn; which, fome ſwam over, . 
voured to paſs by laying hold of the 

horſes, but few eſcaped chat 8 and à great 
| of their troo bead in the 
river. General NE — che "he ork, 
towards Markel, till late at night: and ral 
Hohenembs, being ordered to advance, with his 
body of obſervation, in — ng as he found 
the. Auſtrians dtaw near tanau, he executed 
his orders, and received immediate advice of 
their ſucceſs, with directions to advance towards 
Branau, and intercept thoſe that fled that way; 
for this purpoſe he detached General Baronai if 
the a 3 th 800 Huſſars, and as many Croats, 
who made themſelves maſters of the eotivent of 
Ranzhoffen4 but this could not be done till after 
midnight, ſo that the Bavatian eavalry; having 
again left Brakau, paſſed, at eleven at "might, by 
Ranzhoffen, towards Burghauſen ; and the re- 


—_— of | cheir troops continued thot in Bra - 


The Bavarians loſt many of their rds 
* all their cannon, having above 2,060 men 
killed or drowned, and 2182 were taken pri- 
ſoners ; among the former, were ſome 'officers of 
diſtinction; and, among the latter, the Generak 


Minuzzi, Preifing, Gabrieli, and other officers of 
rank: but the Auſtrians ſuſtained only an inconfi- 
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exceeding 100 men; amongſt which were two Ca ax. 

cornets, do lieutenants, and one enſign: the II. 
priſoners were conducted into Upper Auſt ria. 

= the victorious VE, took poſſeſſion of mad 1743« 


Bavarian camp. 

DvuzixGs the ion. General Brethach __ 
tacked, by order of Prince Charles, a caſtle 
called Stubenberg, where was a Bavarian garri- 
ſon z which, made an obſtinate defence, but 
were obliged to ſurrender priſoners of war, upon 
the. coming up of General Bernklau, who was re- 
turned from his expedition to Pfarkirchen. 

Tax Count de Lucheſi was immediately diſ- 
patched, with advice of this memorable defeat, 
to her Hungarian majeſty; and ſhe, in three 
days after, wrote a letter of thanks, e in 
the moſt obliging terms, to Count Khevenhuller, 
who had attended the army, and directed the 
whole operation; for which he received the 

aſſurances of the royal grace and fa 

vour of the Hungarian queen. After ſuch a ſig- 
nal diſcomſiture, the remains of the Imperial 
army, then reduced to little more than 13, 000 
men, aſſembled at Munich, under Count Secken- 
dorf; and the deſertion among the French was 
very conſiderable. Prince Charles, in returning 
from Branau, arrived at Egg enſelden 3 where 
the French had a confiderable quarter all the 
winter; by which they ſo miſerably impoyeriſhed 
the country, that he found only thirty inhabi- 
tants alive; for the French deſtroyed all the ſub- 
ſiſtence, in this unfortunate country, as want and 
ditempers did moſt of the inhabitants. Marſhal 
Khevenhuller now directed Prince Charles to im- 
prove all, advantages, and purſue the French, 
who had garriſons in ſeveral parts of the electo- 
ns =_ the greateſt diligence : and his. 2 
nes, 


your De Conduct ef the Powers of Europe, 
Pazr-nefs, having received advice, from Tieſpach, that 

IV: a body of their troops, conſiſting of between five 

and 6, ooo men, were at Dingelfing; on the Iſer; 

1743. he detached General Daun, with a body of horſe- 

| grenadiers and Croats, and ſome Haubitzers, 

with orders to attack them, whilſt his highneſs 

8 followed with the reſt of the army. General 

Daun, upon his approach to the town, on the 2d 

of May, ſummoned the French to ſurrender ; 

which they refuſing; he fired upon the town with 

his Haubiezers, and ſoon after ſeveral houſes ap- 

peared to be in flames; whereupon the grena- 

diers, and Croats, ſcaled the town, and entered 

it word in hand. The French were in the ut- 

molt confuſion, and retired with great precipita- 

rion; but, before they could burn the bridge, up- 

on the Iſer, the Auſtrians found means to kill and 

deſtroy about yoo of them, part by the ſword, 

and part by puſhing them into the river; while 

3 os remainder, retired” td Landau and Decken- 

As ſpon as the Auſttians had got poſſeſſion of 

Dingelfing, Prince Charles detached” General 

Daun, on the 3d of May, to Landſhut, to attack 

the French that were there; who had been aug · 

mented by part of the garriſon of Dingelfing. 

The general was followed by his highneſs, at 

three O elock the next morning 3 upon wWwhoſe 

roach the French were ſummoned to 

and, on their refuſal, the neceſſary: 

rations were made for attacking the place ſword 

in hand: but, while the petards were fixing;'the 

French ſuddenly ſet fire to the town, and retired 

in confuſion; burning the bridge in their re- 

treat; but were ſo briſkly purſued, that they loſt 

above 900 men, and 137 'officers ; the reſt 

eſcaping to Deckendorf. When the * 
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the church ſtanding, all the reſt being conſumed z 


395 


entered the town, they found only one houſe and CAR. 


' 


and the inhabitants were in ſuch diſtreſs, tha 


Prince Charles diſtributed neceſſaries to them 
out of compaſſion for the miſeries. they had ſul⸗ 
* by the French, who had plundered them 
0 


r two days ſucceſſivel „and had not left the 


leaſt thing ot value in the towtfßnn. 
From, Landſhut, the Auſtrians marched to 
Ober-pherring, with an intention to approach the 
Danube, to keep that river clear, and preſerve 
a communication with Prince Lobkowitæ; who 
continued in the Upper Palatinate with 20,000 
men, to watch the motions of Marſhal Broglio. 
On the 6th of May, the Auſtrians, under Prince 
Charles, arrived in the. neighbourhood of Deck- 
endorf ; a ſtrong polt, which was defended, by 
the Prince of Conti, with 6, ooo men; and where, 
during the winter, the French had made ſeven for- 
tied redoubts with paliſadoes, and erected new 
works about the town, which had before a double 
ditch and a wall: but, notwithſtanding the ſtrength 
of the place, Prince Charles was determined to at- 
tack it. His highnefs, having drawn near the 
Danube, and laid a bridge over it, at Nieder 
Altach, a detachment, of all the grenadiers of 
the firſt line, Waldeck's regiment of foot, a bat- 
talion of young Kotigſcgg's, Bathiani's regiment 
of dragoons, and -1,009. horſe extraordinary, 
were ordered to the attack, under the command 
vv General Brown: but they cbntinued 75 that 
y in making faſcines and r_ diſpoſitions 3 
and, on the $i of May, Mobs way batter 


the 'redoubts, with ſucceſs, When a ſufficient 


number of liladoes were beaten down, eight 
conipanies o . grenadiers were put in order to 
ſtorm "the redoubt on the fight, under 
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S m like manner, to ſtorm the redoubt on the left, 
1742. ander the direction of General Brown, and in 


| atmy, cloft 


$66 The Cohdiet of the Powers of Europe. 
teffion of Geoeral Pawel, and" cottmanded 


by Colbtiet Witt; nine cothpanies were ordered, 


preſence ö Mirfhal Khevenhuller. Juſt as the 
uſtrians were commencing the attack, the 
French retired into two other redoubts, which 
they had behind 5 and were purſued thither 
With ſuch fpeed, that they fled into the town, 
abandoning; Teverat well fortifie poſts. The 
Auſtrians Brought their cannon over hills, ſeem- 
ingly impratficable, Which gave them command, 
with ther fire, of fome regiments, chat were 
88 in the plain, and covered by numbers of 
itches, 29> other, trons ſscurities; but a 
corps was fobn put into confuſion, and oblig 
to retire, after the reſt, who had forſaken the 
town, alick retreated towards Marſhal Broglio: 
The los of the French amounted to about 300 
Kifled and taken pritdners, ere 15 num. 
ber wooded, which they carried off: but the 
los of the Auftriatis dick nor excerd t f0 killed, 
arid woonded': though the unferrandre town of 
Deckendotf, eithet by accidemt, or the cruelty 
f the French, was fer on fite duting the track; 
y Which, the greiteft part ot the town. and 


ſabturbs were tonfurmed and plundered. In the 


attack, ſotne of the Auſtrians feized the baggag 

delongiag to the, Prince of Conti, wich was g 
really rfl, to Him, by the young Prince 
Fo improve this yiftory, Prider Charles it- 
mediarely detached General Barondi, wich 4 body 
of huffars ; who attacked the Head of the bridge 
at Straubingen, ini matched, ftbire thehice, to 
Stadamtioff; while Prince Chatles, with the whole 
ey purkued the Fretich, wilo w Sper 
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king the diſmal ff hs to ſee 80 1 a 4 4 
ded obliged to travel, in the heat of the 1748. 


= any of them dyin the road, 
eee 2 hp were beſt off being exceſlively 
HE whole country of Bavaria, now re- 
duced to a very melancholy 1 for, while 
bring under Prince Carle was ſo ſucceſsful on 
banks of the Inn, the Iſer, and the Danube, 
other . of 10,000 Auftri under 
Fra de Lichtenſtein, ee t eleQgrate, 
by the e paſles of the Tyroleſe ; APE N 55 
the We notes: to guard 
1 thro open country, to 2 ve 
gue of Munich. We 3 th hd i 5 
mbled the Bavarian army 
Limbach, near the — of Mach 5e but, as they 
conſiſted only of 1 3,000 men, their e command 
did not think proper to march in purſuit of the 
Auſtrians aager . RNs Ly ee 3 be- 
uſe his highneſs cou jmmediately rein- 
15 3 Auſtrian garri NW 
could equal the diſtreſs of his = Tm 25 majel 


who was, at this time, in Munich, and ſaw 
ireful calamities in which his ue 


40 France, had involved his patrimonial . 


nions. In vain this unfortunate monarch. 
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308 Thr Conduct f the Powers of Europe, 
Par cially the capital; but the French marſhal, was, 
IV. for keeping cloſe to the Danube, as they might 
— de in a fitvation of receiving the expected ſup- 
1743. plies from France, and ſecuring a ſaſe retreat, in 
caſe of any unſucceſsful event, by means of In- 
. 8 and Donawert; which were well forti- 
ed, and provided with ſtrong garriſons: and 
this conduct of Marſhal Brogſio, as it left the 
Auſtrians unmoleſted in their operations, ſo it 
obliged his Imperial majeſty again to quit his ca- 
pital, and fly for protection to Augſburg, an impe- 
rial city, In the circle of Suabia, on the bordersof 
Bavaria, and thirty-three miles N. W. from Mu- 
nich: while the Bavarian army was conducted by 
Count Seckendorf towards the Danube, Prince 
Lobkowitz, after clearing the Upper Palatinate, 
joĩned the main body of the Auſtrian army; and 
Marſhal Khevenhuller, having joined the Auſ- 
trians, under the Prince de Lichtenſtein, took 
poſſeſſion of Munich, 1 | 
MaRrSHAL BroGL1o, being joined at Ra- 
tiſbon by Count Saxe with 20,000 men, and find- 
ing that Prince Charles had been reinforced by 
Prince Lobkowitz, and continued his march to- 
wards them ; the marſhal tetired towards Kel- 
- heim, and from thence, without ſtopping, pro- 
ceeded to Ingolſtadt ; where he was joined, on 
the 12th of June, by the Bavarians under Count 
Seckendorf, and found himſelf at the head of 
50,000 men. Though his army was little inferior 
to the Auſtrians, the French marfhal, very cau- 
tiouſly declined an engagement; which occaſion- 
ed him to make many precipitate retreats, before 
the Auſtrians, whoſe huſſars were continually at 
the heels of the French and Imperialiſts ; and, 
by their frequent ſkirmiſhes, cut off whole regi- 
ments, taking a conſiderable number of pri- 
ſoners; 
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ſonets ; and the value of the baggage, of gene- Cn AE. 
rals and officers, which fell into their hands, II. 
was eſtimated at 1,000,000 of florins. In the 
mean time, an Auſtrian detachment, under the 1743. 


Generals Palfi and Berenclau, attacked the town 
of Friedberg, ſeven miles from Augſburg; the 
garriſon, conſiſting of two battalions of Bavarian 
guards, and 120 ch, obtained the military 
honours, on condition of not bearing arms againft 
the Queen of Hungary, or her allies, for 2 
year, General Berenclau, marched from hence 
to Landſberg, a town ſituate on the river Lech, 
twenty-three miles ſouth of Augſburg z and, af. 
ter reducing that place, returned to the army. 
Prince CHARLES, and Marſhal Broglio, 
having aſſembled their whole force; a general 
battle was hourly expected: but the French 
marſhal, having expreſs orders to march with all 
imaginable diligence towards the Rhine, 'de- 
camped - privately from before Ingolſtadt, and 
retired to Donawert; a town ſituate on the Da- 
nube, twenty-five miles weſt of Ingolſtadt ; where 
he was joined by Count Segur, with a detack- 
ment of 12,000 men, from the army, under Mar- - 
ſhal Noailles, on the Rhine. When Marſhal 
Broglio had received this reinforcement, his ar- 


my conſiſted of 60,000 men, and was no 


inferior to the forces under Prince Charles of 
Lorrain; but the marſhal could not be drawn to 
hazard the fate of a deciſive battle. The em- 
"r= was greatly concerned at this inactivity : 

ſent for Count Seckendorf to Augſburg 
where a conſultition was held, on the 23d of 
June, when it was reſolved, to make a peremp- 
tory demand on Marſhal Broglio, to know what 
aſſiſtance he would grant to the emperor: but 
the anſwer, of that general, was very diſatis- 


factory ; 


4 
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Panr factory ; as he informed his Imperial mgjeſty, 


That it was impoſſible for him to compl with 


s requiſiions 3 becauſe, he was expratsly. or. 
1743. dered to march directly for the Rhine: and 


„ acquainted the emperor, that his moſt Chrik 
“tian majeſty, perceiving no likelihood of the 
« war being ended in Germany, as it was then 
«* carried on, was not averſe to his Imperial 
* majeſty's accommodating matters with the 
* Queen of Hungary, and abtaining for him- 
46 ſelf the beſt terms he was able; notwithſtand- 


ing which, his moſt chriſtian majeſty, would 


«* always: ſhew! himſelf. a faithful friend and ally 
0 to his Imperial majeſty. This deciſive reply, 
oocaſioned a council of ſtates in which, the em- 
peror took the reſolution, , of leaving Aug. 
burg; and returning to Francfort; which he 
executed, on the abth of June: while Count 
Seckendorf returned to the Imperial army; and 


immediately notified to Prince Charles, that he 


had received commands, not to act offenſively 
againſt her Hungarian majeſty 3 but to put his 
troops into winter quartetz, in Suabia and Fran- 
conia; intimating, to his '/highneſs, that his Im- 
perial majeſty was willing to agree to a ,neutra- 
lity: and indeed the emperor, when be firft 
perceived the inaClivity of the French in relcu- 
ing his electoral dominions, was determined to 
ſolicit for a treaty of neutrality, which, he was 
inclined to accept on any reaſonable conditions, 
and for which he had required the mediation 
of his Britannic majeſty, while he continued at 
Herenhauſen. In the mean time, Marſhal Brog- 
lio continued his retreat towards Hailhron, on 
the Neckar, cloſely followed by the Auſtrian 
huſſars; though he had left their main army at 
a conſiderable. diſtance, Ti: Be» | ; 
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Warur the Auftrian arms were fo ſucceßful Cnavs 


in Bavaria; and Marſhal Broglio was effecting 


his retreat towards the Rhine; the allied army, — 
under Marſhal Stair, continued in their camp 1743. 


at Hoechſt, on the Maine: and the French ar- 
ny, under Marſhal Noailles, remained in the 
Falatinate, on the banks of the Rhine. The 


army of the allies, at this camp, was generally 


computed to be 16,000 Engliſh, 16,000 Hano- 
verians, and 12,000 Auſtrians, in all 44,000 
men; but, after deducting the dead, fick, and 
ung the whole number, of effectiye men, 
dy exceeded 37, 00: whereas che French 
iy, at firft, conſiſted of ' 50,000 men; and, 
e the detachment of x2,000 ſent under Count 
Sgur-to favour: the retreat of Marſhal Broglio, 
they. amounted to 38, 00 men. The French 
extended themſclves, along the Rhine; and 
—5 an attempt to furprize ailbron, a well 
ified town, on the Neckar, belonging to the 
Duke of Wirtemberg, in Suabia' 3 but were 
&ftated by the vigilance of the garriſon + how- 
ever, their main body made no attempt to paſs 
the Rhine, till the 14th of May, when they 
> the river, at a village called Rhine Turk. 
im, about two 1 ey below worms; and 
marched towards the Maine, with a view to ſeize a 
20 d, on the weft fide the river, that com- 
= Hoechft, and'the army encamped in its 
tghbouthood :- but this deſign had 50 other 

, than the loſs of their men; for a great 

many rity, Wl —— ir every day to the confe - 
derate arttry, paſſi * 71 of boats, or, 
fome places, by 8 a My wi imming over; 

1 en tho 46M Nays when they had a 


convenience of pau (ry | 
which ore 0 G the CEL 
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Paar to paſs over, and encamp on the French fide 
IV. of the river. Net N 
wn Tus French army were, at this time, en- 
1743 · camped, and entrenched, in the woods near 
Seraw, in the Landgraviate of Darmſtadt, 
about five leagues, on the weſtern ſide of the 
Maine, from Hoechſt :' Marſhal Noailles fre- 
quently ſent out parties of huſſars, to reconnoi- 
tre the Britiſh lines, and obſerve the ſituation 
of the confederate camp; which they could do 
with much facility, from a hill on the right; 
or by riding on the banks, upon the oppoſite 
dae of the Maine: beſides, the French Marſhal 
ſent ſeveral trumpets to Marſhal Stair, at Ho- 
echſt, with ſuch meſſages, as ſometimes could 
have no other meaning than to get an opportu- 
pity of any little intelligence. . 
MazsHAL STAIR, during theſe tranſactions, 
frequently ſummoned the principal contedcrate 
. officers, to. councils of war: his lordſhip had 
never entertained an extraordinary opinion of a 
French army; and, notwithſtanding the ſuperi- 
ority of Marſhal Noailles, he had ſuch confi- 
dence in the troops he commanded, that his 
lordſhip was deſirous of nothing more than to 
encounter the French, and had little doubt of 
being ſucceſsful. To this purpoſe, it was re- 
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folved, on the 29th of May, to pals the Maine, anc 
in the night, and march towards the French, bill 
This march began about midnight; when, the ma 
allied army, having paſſed the river, marched this 
up the hills of Killerlbach, at three & clock in by 
the morning, leaving that village on the left. to 

On the top of. theſe hills, the army was drawn jud 
up in line of battle; upon an open plain. bound - Thu 
ed wich thick woods in front, and, on the left on 
Bank ; with the river Maine on the right 2505 whe 
ol 4 | an £ \ 
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and tear. The diſpoſition was made as ſoon as Ca ap, 


it was day, on the 30th, and the army, being II. 
formed, remained in this ſituation till three in tage 


afternoon ; with a ſeeming, or rather pretended, 1743. 
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expectation, of meeting the French: for the place 
was ſo ſtrong, that a battle could not be ĩimagi- 
ned ; there being only ſome narrow paſſages from 
the woods, through which the French mult have 
marched, and even theſe paſſes were covered by 
ſome pieces of cannon, Therefore, the reaſons 
of this march, could be no more, than to ſhew 
his lordſhips deſire of approaching the French; 
and to try the ſpirit and inclination of the Allies; 
though, at the ſame time, it tended to diſeonęert 
the meaſures of the French, and prevent, at leaſt 
for ſome time, the execution of their intended 
march, higher up the river: and his Jordſhip 
had the pleaſure to ſee the whole army full of 
ſpirit and reſolution upon the occaſion, and very 
ready to engage: on which the army returned to 
their camp, without any moleſtation ; where they 
were no ſooner arrived, than his lordſhip began 
to concert other meaſures: for he was oppoſed 
by all the foreign generals, becauſe, ſome of 
them, thought it too great a riſque, to venture 
ſo ſmall an army to that of the French, which 
report had then magnified to 100,000. men 
and others were deſirous of defering any proba- 
bility of an action till the arrival of his Britanaic 
majeſty, which was then ſpeedily expected: but 
this conduct of the Britiſh marſhal, was vindicated, 
by the French (declining the attack 3 and ſerved 
to afford à remarkable inſtance of his ſuperior 
judgment; and well-grounded intelligence. 
Though the behaviour ot the Duke d' Aremberg. 
on this occaſion, merits ſome obſervation; he, 
who owed, his reputation at court, and com- 
Vor. II. R r mand 
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ParT mand in the army, to the countenance and re- 


IV. commendation of the Britiſh marſhal, now uſed 
A ) the finking credit of his benefactor, as a ſtep to 
1743. riſe into the favour and confidence of his Britannic 
majeſty ; by oppoſing any reſolution of attacking 

the French, till he ſaw the preſence of a royal 
commander in the field. This view, diſſolved 
all former obligations; broke that bond, which 
ſhould ſo particularly unite the generals of an al- 
lied army; and, now, manifeſted itſelf publickly, 
by the Auſtrian general refuſing to join his troops 
to the Britiſh forces, who were then drawn up in 
order of battle, in ſome expectation of the French, 

and by not complying till the Breitiſh forces ha 

been actually ſeven hours in the field. 5 
IT was generally apprehended, that Marſhal 
Noailles had an intention of marching higher up 
the river, the better to ſecure the forage of the 
country: and the confederate army being at the 
ſame time in want of forage, a council of war was 
ſummoned on the 3d of June, in which this point 
was debated ; and it was reſolved to march higher 
up the river, to ſecure the navigation of the Up- 
per Maine, and to draw ſupplies of forage, and 
proviſion, from Franconia: becauſe ſuch a mo- 
tion would, at leaſt prevent the like deſign 
of Marſhal Noailles, or any other which might 


at that time be formed in favour of Marſhal Broglio. 


Though ſeveral of the chief perſons, whocompoled 
that council of war, were of a different opinion, 
the march was reſolved on, and immediatelyput 
in execution, On the 4th of June, in purſu- 
ance of this reſolution, a large detachment, 
compoſed of ſeveral corps, marched under the 
command of Lieutenant-General Clayton; and 
the next day, the main body of the army marched 
in two columns, for the advantage of the wea- 
. 4:0, ; 1 = 1 ther, 
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ther, which was very warm, and the fake of ex- Cy ap. 
ition. Marſhal Stair ordered that the march II. 
uld begin about ſix o'clock in the evening 

but, reſolving to gain the bridge of Aſchaffen- 1743. 


berg, before the French; and hoping to get a 
day before them, he lengthened the marches, 


in ſuch a manner; that the army had but little 


reſt during three days. On the 7th of June, Mar- 
ſhal Stair gained his point, in ſecuring the bridge; 
where he poſted a — guard: but his inten- 
tion was fruſtrated; for, by means of the courſe of 
the river, the confederate army being obliged to 
take the bow, and the French only the ſtring, 
their march was , Seer upon the Allies, that 
they gained the wood, near the bridge of Aſchat- 
fenberg the ſame day; and encamped in it, un- 
diſcovered by the confederates. The Allies, ha- 
ving erected no magazines, could not proceed 
any further without the certainty of : diſtreſs, 
from the want of forage and proviſions, of which 
they were in ſuch neceſſity, that they were obli - 
ged to halt, till their ſcarcity was relieved from 
rancfort, which was twenty miles diſtant : and, 
had not this been the caſe, it would have been 
very practicable to have ſecured the country far- 
ther up the river; for the Allies had from Aſchaf- 
tenberg only the ſtring, whereas the French 
had a bow, of an extenſive circumference, to 
complete before they could obtain it. 
ARSHAL' NoaIlLLEs, who equally knew 


the importance of poſſeſſing the poſts up the 


river, made-an early uſe of this misfortune of the 
Allies; and with the utmoſt diligence, ſent for- 
ward a ſtrong detachment z who marched up to 
Miltenberg, a town of Franconia, on the ſouth 
fide of the Maine, eighteen miles from Aſchaffen- 
berg, and ſo on to Wertheim z where the river 

„ Tauber 
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PART Tauber makes its confluence with the Maine; by 


IV. 
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which the French ſecured: a large tract of coun- 


y, abounding with forage and all ſorts of provi- 


1743. 


ſions, of which the Allies, at Aſchaffenberg, were 
in the greateſt neceſſity. Marſhal Stair however 
maintained the bridge; and on the 8th of June, 
early in the morning, paſſed over it to reconnoi- 


tre the French, being eſcorted by a party of 


zoo horſe, detached from; the whole army. 
As ſoon as he came near the wood, where the 
French lay encamped, a party of huſſars fired 


upon his lordſhip, from an ambuſcade, who ſhot 


x ball through the brim of his hat, wounded 
his aid de camp, and killed three of the eſcort: 
at this time a peaſant came and informed the 
marſhal that the French army lay in the wood, 
juſt before bim : this-news obliged his lordſhip to 
retire z| and it was with ſome difficulty that he 
eſcaped : for, on the fire of the French huſſars, 
their whole army was marching to ſuſtain them, 
though the detachment which eſcorted the Britiſh 
marſhal, on the firſt appearance of the French, 
retreated with great irregularity and precipitation: 
but; as ſdon as they came near a ſmall party of 
the Britiſh foot-guards, they halted, and facing a- 
bout, found that the French had not purſued them; 
the reaſon of which probably was, that the huſ- 


fars, perceiving a party of foot in an adjacent field 


of corn, imagined: the reconnoitring party had 
retired in that precipitate manner, purpoſely to 


| deceive and enſnare them. When the eſcort 


halted, Lieutenant-General Cope and Brigadier 
Bland, warmly upbraided them with the irregulari- 
ty of their retreat, ſhewing them the great danger 
the marſhal was expoſed to, by their conduct, 
and the indigaity which to ill a beginning would 


bring upon the army; by which the troops were 


made 
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made ſenſible of their miſtake, and would have Cx ap, 
recovered their credit by advancing, a ſecond II. 
time, towards the French. | — 
Tux next day his Britannic majeſty, attended 1743. 
by his Royal Highneſs the Duke of Cumberland, 
and Lord Carteret, arrived at Hanau in three 
days from Hanover, eſcorted by a party of 300 
horſe; and, after a ſhort refreſhment, proceeded 
for Aſchaffenberg; where he was received with 

the moſt joyful acclamations by the army, which 

| he reviewed the ſame afternoon ; and, that eve 

| yening, took up his quarters at the palace of 
Aſchaffenberg, belonging to the elector of 

Mentz. 0% | | 
Tux two armies were encamped on the plains 
near the banks of the Maine, ' oppoſite to, and 
in ſight. of each other; with a ridge of hills, 
covered with woods, on the rear of each: the 
Allies being on the north, and the French on 
the ſouth ſide of the river. The city of Aſcha 
fenberg, is twenty miles eaſt of Francfort, twelve 
miles eaſt of the city of Hanau, and four miles 
eaſt of the village of Dettingen. The Maine, in 
this part of the country, is about ſixty yards 
over; and the country, along the river, as far 
az Dettingen, is pretty low and level, for about 
a league up; When it begins to be woody and 
mountainous. A mile below Aſchaffenberg, 
the river Aſchaff, deſcending from the hills, 
falls into the Maine; as does another rivulet juſt 
above Dettingen. Between the river Aſchaff 
and Dettingen, lies the village ot Klein Oſtein, 
watered by à ſmall brook : exactly oppoſite to 

r this village, on the ſouth ſide the Maine, lies 

Stockdadt: facing Dettingen, on the other ſide 

d the river, is the village of Mainfling; and, a 

e little lower down, the town of Selingenſtadt, be- 
en longing 
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Parr longing to the eleftorate of Triers. The ſouth WWF nu 
IV. banks of the Maine, in all this ſpace, are con- be 
ſcerably higher than the oppoſite ſide; where, WI 
1743. towards Dettingen, even the level part of the ta 
ground is full of wood and moraſs, to within 2 ra 
ö mile and half of the river. The allied army, va 
who occupied the north ſide of the Maine, tic 
extended their encampment from Aſchaffenberg gi 
to Klein Oſtein; about two miles in length, un 
inclining towards the mountains, ar the diſtance ho 
of two muſket ſhot from the river: the right tw 
wing, compoſed of the Auſtrians, being poſted 1 
at Klein Oſtein; the centre, being the Hano- as 
verians, lay encamped, in two lines, between ſic 
the ' Auſtrians and the river Aſchaff; and the ag 
left wing, conſiſting of the Britiſh troops, poſ- ar 
ſeſſed the city and neighbourhood of Aſchaffen- tel 
i berg. The French army extended on the ſouth 1 
9 ſide of the Maine, from near the bridge of al 
4 Aſchaffenberg, down the river, to Selingenſtadt, th 
'Y their centre lying near Mainfling : and as Marſhal M 
= = Noailles perceived that the confederates were in a re] 
| dangerous ſituation, he ſecured the poſts of Wel. ha 
| ſheim, Selingenſtadt and Steinheim, on the north lh. 
ſide of the Lower Maine; as well as Neiderbery, th 
1 Oberberg, Brieberg, Wurtzberg, Clingenberg, an 
if and Millenberg, on the Upper Maine; by which 5 
: the confederate army was cut off from any com- I 
munication with the Auſtrian troops in Bavaria; ca 
and, by this means, all the ſubſiſtence they could to 
expect, either from Mentz, Franconica, or the * 

neighbourhood of Wurtzberg, was entirely cut b 
off; which rendered their ſituation extremely dc 
dangerous: becauſe the troops, on their arrival ge 
from a long and laborious march, finding no 60 

Proviſions, plundered the country for ſubſiſtence ; 

what they began through neceſſity, they. conti- he 


nued 
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pued through wantonneſs, ruining the nei 
bouring villages, and terrifying the diſtant : by 


19 


gh-CHAr. 


II. 


which they deprived the markets of the advan - 


tages of all, and neceſſarily occaſioned a gene- 
ral want; which was not remedied, till the arri- 
val of his Britannic majeſty ; when a proclama- 


tion was read, at the head of each reſpective re- 


giment, prohibiting the troops from marauding, 
under the pain of death. Though all acts of 
hoſtility were committed on both ſides, during 
two or three days; yet the watering, at the 
river, being equally convenient to both armies, 
as well as a free paſſage for the boats with the 
ſick, an order was publiſhed, in both camps, 
againſt any firing acroſs the river; ſo that both 
armies lay, from that time, without the leaſt in- 
terruption. 1 . . 
As the States General had now concurred in 


aſſiſting the Queen of Hungary, the 6, ooo Heſ- 
ſians, who had garriſoned the Auſtrian towns of 


Mons, Aeth, Charleroi, and St Guiſlani, were 
relieved by 6, ooo Dutch; and, as Marſhal Stair 
had declared, that his march into Germany, 
ſhould not endanger the Be of the emperor, 
the Heſſians were nqw willing to join the Allies; 
and were ordered to proceed to Hanau for that 
purpoſe, as were alſo 6,000 Hanoverians, which 
is Britannic majeſty furniſhed in his electoral 
capacity: theſe troops were now upon ther rout 
to reinforce the allied army, which on their ar- 
rival, would be little inferior to the French. 
Tus French, by their encampment lower 


down the river, and occupying the poſt at Selin- 


genſtadt, had the opportunity of intercepting 
retreat of the Allies towards Francfort; an 

y their taking poſſeſſion of Miltenberg, Wert · 

heim, and other places up the 5 


OM 
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Par ed their paſſage into Franconia: beſides, by the 
IV. natural advantage of the ground, the French 
not only overlooked the confederate camp, but 
1743. could command it by their batteries. While the 

Allies were in this diſadvantageous ſituation, ſhort 
of proviſions, unable to procure forage, and al- 

molt ſurrounded by the French; couriers ar. 

rived from Prince Charles of Lorrain, with in. 

telligence -of his ſucceſſes in Bavaria ; and, at 

the ſame time, advice was brought that the 

. 6,000: Hanoverians and 6,000 Heſſians had ef. 
fected a junction, and were, within two days 
= march of Hanau, under the command of Prince 
ww George of Heſſe Caſſel, and General Druchle- 
ben, who wanted to know by what means they 
could conduct them to the confederates. As 
the French commanded the lower part of the 
river, it was apprehended, if the Prince of Heſſe 
attempted to advance beyond Hanau, he muſt 
be intercepted z and, as it was abſolutely neceſ. : 
ſary to accompliſh the junction, between him wh 
on + and the main body of the confederates, his Bri- lu 
me tannic majeſty took up a reſolution of march- ſo 
ing the army back again to Hanau, to join the ed 
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Hanoverians and Heſſians; and ſent orders to to 
Prince George of Heſſe to halt at that ay, Int. 
which belonged to his father, the brother of the 
the King of Sweden. tha 


 Marsnat'Noarlles was well 2 but 
both by his ſpies and his own obſervations, of del 
the condition of the allied army, the circum- me 
ſtances they were then in, and the immediate Wat 
neceſſity there was of their returning to Hanau But 
to join the Hanoverians and Heſſians; and, as the 
it was à point of the moſt material importance, of | 
the French marſhdl was determined, if poſſible, ats 
to prevent it. Accordingly, on the 13th of * 
L June, 7 
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June, at night, a great part of the French ar- Cn Ar. 


my ſtruck their tents, and, the next morning, 


II. 


were obſerved to be encamped further up i 


the woods: this was at firſt apprehended, by 


the Allies, to be only a feint of marching; but 


the deſign appeared afterwards, to be, for the 
ſake of enlarging the ſpace between their camp 
and the river, that the troops might, at the 
time intended, march out of their camp towards 
Dettingen and Aſchaffenberg, with greater eaſe 
and ſecurity: the ſame evening, they ſet fire to 

eat quantities of wood and ſtraw; which ſtill 
increaſed the ſuſpicion, then prevailing among 
the Allies, of their having ſome delign of a 


march: but, notwithſtanding all the ſmoke, | 


ſeveral of the French were diſcovered at work 


in making trenches ; this contradicted the former 


opinion, and became new matter of conjecture, 
At the ſame time, and for ſeveral days preceed- 
ing, parties of French huſſars were ſent out, 
who forded the river near Dettingen; and, by 
lurking in the woods, near the place of forage, 
ſo obſtructed the way to it, and ſo much annoy- 
ed the foragers, that they ſeveral times returned 
to the camp without it: beſides they fequently 
intercepted the boats from Hanau, from whence 
the allied army was -furniſhed with bread ; ſo 
that the cavalry of the confederates had nothing 


1743. 


but green corn for a fortnight, of which they 


deſtroyed above twelve thouſand acres; and the 
men had nothing but ammunition bread, and 
water, or ſour wine, for a conſiderable time. 
But the French, under the cover and diſguiſe of 
theſe commotions, effected a more material piece 
of ſervice, by laying two bridges over the Maine, 


at Selingenſtadt, a little below Dettingen, which 


was perceived By Colonel Montagu, who-imme- 
You. II. * SF Aduately 


22 The Conduct of the Powers of Europe, 
PaxT diately informed his Britannic majeſty of it, and 
IV. that many of the Freneh- ſquadrons had been 
een in the neighbourhood of Dettingen: and, 
F743: about the fame time, his majeſty had certain in. 
telligence that the French intended to paſs the 
river at Aſchaffenberg, fo that an attack was not 
unexpected, nor was there any thing more wiſh- 
ed for by his majeſty, who waited only till the 
French ſhould appear the aggreſſors, to take 
ſuch meaſures as his natura! courage prompted, 
and as the whole army deſired. 
Hs Britannic majeſty, on the 15th of June, 
upon ſeveral motions which the French army 
made to their left, iſſued orders for the rents to 
be ftruck at gun fire, and the troops to remain 
under arms until break of day; and then, to 
march from the right, m two columns; the 
troops, in this march, taking the places affigned 
them in the line of battle, and the baggage to 
follow in the rear of the train of artillery : bur, 
as his majeſty was perſuaded, that if the French 
attempted any thing, it would be on his rear. 
nard, he ordered the three battalions of Eng- 
iſh guards, and four of Lunenberg, with twenry- 
| fix ſquadrons of horſe, under Lieutenant-Gene- 
. ral Ilton, with fome artillery, to bring up the 
rear; and his majeſty choſe to be there in per- 
fon, as it was expected to be the place of 
MARSHAT Noatt res, apprehending that the 
confederates would begin their march in the 
' bight, intended, with $0,000 of the prime ol 
his army, to _crofs the, Maine, at 1 nm 
and intercept their junction with the Hanove- 
rians and Heſfians at Hanau: and, at the fame 
time Intended, to march 12,060 men, amongſt 
vieh was art kriſm brigade, towards Aſchaften- 
SOLENES GC . berg; 
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berg; that, as ſoon as the confederate guard CHAN 


quitted the bridge, they might take paſſeſſion 


II. 


of it; by means of which, and the hill on the wo 


rear, which would then fall into their hands, 1 


by 


they might cut off any poſſibility of the Allies 
retreating that way: the marſhal iſſued orders 
for this purpoſe, and the neceſſary diſpoſitions 
were made with the utmoſt diligence; to which 
the marſhal was the more inclined, as he had 
been preſſed, on one ſide, by Marſhal Broglio, 
and, on the other, by the court of Verſailles, tg 
do ſomething worthy the expectations of France z 
and, beſides the certainty. of the Hanoverians 
and Heſſians being at Hanau, he had intelli- 
gence, that General Nadaſti was coming from 
Bavaria with 2, 500 huſſars, and that General 
Berenclau was to fallow him with za or 15,000 


men. The French, that evening, appeared. to 


be without any particular deſign; and all was 

iet in their camp: but their deſire; of being 
thought ſo, was afterwards over- acted ;; for; the 
night no ſooner approached, than almoſt every 
tent throughout their camp was lighted; and 
this was done, in ſo ſudden and unuſual a man - 
ner, that it by no means anſwered their inten- 
tion, of perſuading the confederates, that they 
were all at home. Their march, towards the 
bridges of Sclingenſtadt, was begun very early; 
and, the better to conceal it, they marched at 
as great a diſtance as was poſſible from the river, 
under cover of the woods: the whole being con- 
ducted in a profound ſilence. It could not, 
however, be any longer concealed, when they 
approached the river; for the night was not ſo 
dark, but they were diſcovered there: and a re- 
port being brought to Lieutenant-Colonel Gee, 
who commanded a detachment of foot poſted 
mw? 8 2 ; beyond 
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PxzT- beyond Dettingen. that a great number of 
IV. them were already below, he was ob- 

YAY liged to retire, with his party: and day-light 
1743+ no ſooner appeared, than the confederates, be- 


* 


in the rear. 


held the oppoſite banks of the Maine, co- 
vered with French troops; ſome filing down 
by the ſide of the river towards Dettingen, 
and others as ſpeedily towards Aſchaffenberg, 
Aso r four o'clock; the confederate army 
began their march towards Dettingen, in two 


columns; the Britiſh cavalry in front, followed 


by the Auſtrian; then the Britiſh foot, ſuccerd- 
ed alſo by the Auſtrian in the centre; while 
the three battalions' of "Engliſh guards, four of 
Lunenbergers, and the Hanoverian cavalry, who 
formed the rear, made a counter - march, which, 
though accidental, had a very good effect: for 
the French; ſuppoſing it to be deſigned, totally 
laid aſide the reſolution they had taken of attack- 


ing the rear; notwithſtanding they had ſent 


2 great body of their troops for that” purpoſe 


to Aſchaffenberg; who, as ſoon as the Britiſh 
troops had quitted the bridge, without blowing 
it up, marched over and entered the city, where 
they remained, without attempting any thing. 
About five o'clock, his Britannic majeſty reviewed 
the rear guard; and, as the Engliſh guards, who 
covered the royal quarters, were in the rear, behind 
the artillery and baggage, when the march began; 
it was thought very inconvenient, and ſcarce prac- 
ticable, for them to advance early enough to 
engage the French if they attacked in front, in 
the moſt dangerous ſtation, which, as the moſt 
honourable, they were intitled to, by their rank: 
they were therefore ordered to a poſt, which it 
was highly probable, from all . 

2 * that 
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that juncture, would prove to be attended with CA. 
the greateſt danger, and of the utmoſt conſe- II. 
uence to maintain; as it was a hill, upon the right 
flank of the line march, that commanded a ſe- 1743. 
cure, though narrow retreat; which, after a 
tedious march, they got poſſeſſion of, with the 
four battalions of Lunenbergers, and the twenty- 
ſix ſquadrons of horſe, under Lieutenant-General 
Ilton: and, there being only two narrow paſſes, 
or roads, the hills ſteep, covered with woods, and 
difficult of aſcent; the guards were poſted on 
theſe roads, on the declivity of the hill; wheres 
in caſe of neceſſity, the retreat of his Brita 
majeſty was ſecured, by a body of men, upon 
whoſe valour and conduct there was the greateſt 
dependance : nor was there the leaſt imprudence, 
in poſting this valuable body of men, ſo far from 
the ſcene of battle, not even if it was done en- 
tirely with an intent of ſecuring a retreat for 
his majeſty : for, if the perſon of a general offi- 
cer be held in ſuch eftimation, that he is not 
always to be expoſed to the danger with other 
men, of how much more conſequence, was the 
ſacred perſon of ſo brave and good a monarch 
upon whoſe preſervation, the liberties of mankind, 
and the intereſt of ſo many nations then depend- 
ed? And England has not yet forgot the enor- 
mous ſum, of 1 50,000 marks of ſilver, which ſhe 
was obliged to pay, to Leopold Duke of Auſtria, 
ſo long ago as the year 1192, for the ranſom of 
Richard teur de Lion. 5 22 1 ahhh T9 

In the mean time Marſhal Noailles had paſſed 
the river z and joined the greateſt part of his 
at Klein: but, after giving his orders to 

the Duke de Grammont, he repaſſed the Maine, 
that he might the better obſerve the diſpoſition 
of both armies, and the direction of 8 
rom 


The Conduct of the Powers 'of Europe, 


Paar from which he expected a terrible execution; 
IV. having erected five batteries of artillery, at a 
— conſiderble diſtance from each other, on the 
1743. oppoſite banks of the river, between Det- 


tingen and Klein Oſtein, which could eaſily 
change their ground as occaſion required, or be 
relieved by others from the main body of their 
artillery, which then lay in the wood, at a little 
diſtance from the river. has 
Tus French left their camp ſtanding, and 
the reſt of their army approached the river; fo 
that the confederates were now perſuaded that 
Marſhal Noailles was putting his ſcheme. in exe- 
cution. About ſeven o'clock, the Britiſh ca- 
valry, having paſſed a narrow bridge at Klein 
Oſtein, and being too far advanced from the 
foot, received orders to halt there; and were 
drawn up, fronting the Maine, that the infan- 
try might have time to come up, and room to 
paſs by them. During this halt, the French 
infantry contitued their march, on the oppo- 
ſite banks of the river; and many of their 
officers converſed with the Britiſh officers over 
the water, who, as they paſſed, paid and receiv- 
ed the moſt complaiſant marks of gentility. 
About this time, a battery of cannon, which 
the French had placed at a little chapel on 
the right of Stockdadt; begun to play upon the 
Hanoverian cavalry to draw an attention to 

e, and was -foog anſwered by the Britiſh ar- 
tillery left in the rear, which was-well ſerved 
and did great execution: but, about nine o'clock, 
the rear of the French army, being paſt the firſt 
battery, next Aſchaffenberg, they began to fire 
from thence ; and this battery, being then oppo - 
fite to the confederate baggage, ſoon put the 
perſons about it into ſuch coufuſiqn, that, turn- 
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ing towards the woods, for ſecurity, ſeveral of Cy ap. 


the carts were either taken or plundered, there, 


by the peaſants. The fire from the firſt bat 
tery of the French, was ſoon followed by the 1743. 


reſt; and the Britiſh train, being too far in 
the rear, was not able to anſwer them, as 
expeditiouſly as might have been wiſhed : how- 
ever, by the diligence of Colonel Pattiſon, three 
batteries were erected, and the cannon was 
ſoon after in readineſs, and begun to play with 
ſach ſucceſs, that, in a very ſhort time, two | 
of the French batteries were prevented from 
cannonading, and one of them was quickly diſ- 
mounted. 

Wu this hoſtility begun, his Britannic | 
majeſty was towards the rear of the column of 
march, where the French ungenerouſly pointed 
'all the cannon they could, knowing him to be 
in that quarter; but his majeſty, immediately 
moved to the front, riding between the river, 
and the troops, who were greatly animated 
by his preſence; and, every where, ſaluted 
him with the loudeſt acclamations of joy. Juſt 
as his majeſty came up to the front of the 
army, they began to perceive a line of French 
infantry, and then a ſecond, extending between 
the villages of Dettingen and Welſheim, to- 
wards the mountains, and two columns of 
horſe, marching the ſame way: ſo that the 
front of the confederates, upon the halt, being 
to the river, the French army was upon their 
right flank, at leſs than the diſtance of a mile. 
The danger was viſible and preſſing; and his 
Britannic majeſty, having given his commands 
to the Earl of Stair,” his lordſhip gave orders 
for the army to be formed with all poſſible 
expedition. The Allied infantry, had now * 
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ParrT ed the cavalry, and were formed into two ſuch 


IV. lines, as the nature of the ground would admit; 


but, while they were forming the lines, ſome 
1743- detachments were ordered to take poſſeſſion of 


* 


the woods, which Marſhal Neuperg thought by 
no means ſufficient to ſecure them, and adviſed 
to march with the body of the army; appre- 
hending they would be beat in detail: which 
advice appeared fo highly reaſonable, that it 
was immediately put in execution. The Earl of 
Stair, Marſhal Neuperg, and the Duke d' 
Aremberg, - aſſiſted with the utmoſt capacity, 
and the greateſt activity, in forming the army, 
under the directions of his Britannic - majeſty, 
who ſhewed all the abilities of an experienced 

neral; and exerted all that marſhal vivacity, 

r which he was ſo eminently conſpicuous, at 


the battle of Oudenarde, in 1708, when, in 


the prime of his age, he charged, ſword in hand, 
at the head of a ſquadron of dragoons, in the 
moſt dangerous part of the battle; which, how- 
ever, routed that part of the French army they 
engaged, and came off with diſtinguiſhed proofs 
of their bravery. Er N N 4 
Two lines of horſe were immediately formed; 
and, with the infantry on the right, as faſt: as 
they arrived, were poſted in the wood, with 
ſome battalions to ſecure their camp, and guard 


the baggage : the left wing, towards the Maine, 


was compoled of Britiſh and Auſtrian foot, with 
four Hanoverian battalions; ſupported by two 
lines of horſe : but the ground was ſo narrow, 
between the Maine and the mountains, as not to 
admit of any more than twenty-two, or twenty- 
three, battalions in front, with ſome ſquadrons of 
cavalry; ſo that, in ſome places, the third line 
of foot, was ſupported; by two or three oh: 
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horſe. On the right of the army, at the en- Crap. 


trance of the wood, the Hanoverians erected a 


battery; another was erected, by the Engliſh, —— 
at the left; and a third, by the Aultrians, in 1743. 


the center. The French army was ranged, in 
order of battle, in a plain, behind the wood, 
where the right wing of the confederates was 
formed ; their right wing was covered by the 
Maine, and ſupported by a battery, erected near 
Mainfling, on the oppoſite ſide of the river; 
the houſehold troops made the center, ſupported 
by the infantry; and the left wing, extended 
«ſelf towards the hills, having behind it the 


ttle rivulet and village of Dettingen: the whole 


army was drawn up in two lines, and an arriere 
guard, where the artillery was placed; the Duke 
de Chartres, and feyeral other princes of the 
blood, being preſent. | 2 TY 
Tux cannonhading acroſs the river, continued 
above three hours; and as much execution was 
done, for the time, as was ever known in any 
battle before: but, though the ravage and de- 
ſtruction made amongſt the troops was fo con- 
ſiderable, yet, the ground, on the confederate 
ſide, being a light ſand, and the bank riſing 
towards the river, the loſs on their part was much 
inferior to what Marſhal Noailles expected; who, 
finding the Britiſh troops ſtood the ſhock of his 
cannon. without the leaſt diſcompoſure, or any 
other diſorder: than the ſlaughter neceſſarily oc- 
caſioned, imagined that his guns were not in a 
due direction, or that there was ſome treachery 
in the engineers ; chuſing rather to aſcribe it to 
any other cauſe, than the true one, which only 
was, the inviacible: courage ot true Britons. 

Azour twelve, every thing being ready, and. 
the French advancing, the confederate army 
Vor. II. EXE 7: | marched 


The Condutt of the Powers of Europe, 
PazT- marched to meet; them; the Lieutenant. 
IV. Generals Clayton and Sommerſeldt, and hi 
W Royal Highneß the Duke of Cumberland, who 
1743. acted as major - general, were at the head of the 
firſt. line of foot : the Earl of Dunmore lieute - 


nant-general, and the Earl of Rothes major- 
neral, were at the head of the ſeeond line, 
he firſt line of horſe was led on by General 
Honeywood, the Lieutenant-Generals Campbell, 
Legonier, and Baron de Couriere; and the Earl 
of Albemarle, as major · general: and: the ſecond 
line, of horſe was headed by the Lieutenant 
Generals Cope and Hawley. The Britiſh life- 
guards were on the left, but his majeſty. poſted 
himſelf, at the head of the Britiſh- and Hanoves 
rian infantry, on the right. Lieutenant- General 
Clayton, who commanded- the Britiſh- infantry, 
was upon the left of the front line, neut the n- 
ver; and there being only Band's regiment of 
dragoons near him, and, at that time, a ſpace be- 
tween the left of theſe dragroons and the river, 
2 2 2 45 on an aid de ca 
r horſe to he vacancy, bei 
8 bythe ae made wa 
was inſtantly fent, and the | up, 
by General Honeywood. : 
Tu fire from all the batteries of the French, 
and particularly from thoſe in the flank, on the 
other ſide the river, was prodigious ; and the 
oonfederate artillery anſwered very: briſk)y, 
though much inferior in quality and numbers. 
The Duke de Grammont, actuated by the young 
princes of the blood, who were confident of 
ſacceſs, was ſo impatient to engage, that inſtead 
2 e other ſide of the de- 
„with the vi of Dettingen on their right, 
the wood on their left, and a moraſi in the cen · 
LOL IK | - der, 
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give the ſoldiers time & vgs and, hav- 
ing given a general huzza, marched on to 
the battle, with great alacrity. 
dron ot horſe, that happened to be at the 
— the Alles advancing, provok 

es were neing, — 
2 of on front line - 
however i attend 


loaded again in an inſtant, and 
: ranced s he Pen . = mov- 
ing forwards. e French houſehold troops 
on their ri n the left of the 
comfedenatets, and part of the French infantry, 
in the front line, n to fire; but with 
ſuch diſorder and ir „ that it did little 
execution 2+ upon hie che fire, in a moment, 
became general upon the front of both armies, 
At this time, his Britannic majeſty rode down 
the line, flouriſhed his fword, and cried out, 
wo the Briciſh infantry, ' 4 Now, boys! now, 
for the honour of England! fire, advancs 
«boldly; and the French will ſoon run.“ This 
tly animated the troops; and his majeſty 
continued in the front for a conſiderable time: 
but the Duke d' Aremberg, obſerving his firu- 
ation, rode up to him, and defired Rim to re- 
move out of the danger he was then eminently 
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(they left theſe advantages; and PROT... 


er which there was bot one final! 
came up in order of battle, to the 1743. 
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Paar „ tell me of danger; L'Il be even with them: u 


IV. but ſome other general officers ſolliciting his ma- 


A jeſty to retire, he poſted himſelf on the right 
1743. wing; where, he no: ſooner arrived, than his 


* 


horſe ſtartled at the diſploſion of the guns, 
and proved very untractable ; on wid 
jeſty alighted, and continued on foot, during the. 
reſt of the engagement: by which, and his 
heroic, conduct, the troops were fired with 
emulation to deſerye his applauſe.s 1 

ITux confederate line were ſtill advancing, and 
gaining grounds and the French giving way, in 
ſuch a panic, that ſome of them quickly retreat- 
ed, and got behind the horſe; who continuing to 
advance on the confederates, their cavalry 
were loudly called for, and ordered to take 


up the ground, near the river, 'with: all poſli-. - 


e expedition, and make good the left: but, 
before they could come up, the French ca- 
valry advanced very near: which Lieutenant- 
General Clayton perceiving, and apprehending 
thoſe. ſquadrons that were neareſt the River to 
have ſome deſign of attacking in flank, he 
gaye orders to the Britiſn brigade of infantry, 

hich was neareſt the river, and to Bland's 

Iragoons, to advance and meet them; which 
they accordingly did, and ſuſtained the at- 
tack, with ſuch firmneſs; and reſolution, | that 

ey, for ſome time, ſtopped the progreſs of. the 
French: and the dragoohs had been all cut to 
pieces, if a battalion of Auſtrians had not come up 
to their relief; ho, poſting themſelves between 


| the dragoons and the river, made ſeveral ſmart 


fres' upon the French, with ſuch ſucceſs, as 
to bring off the dargoons, though not before 
they had ſuſtained a conſiderable loſs. 
e boite em n Koe 
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Anour this time, the black perde Wcnze! . 
cued by 4 reward Marſhal Noailſes had of. II. 
| 2 making his Britannie majeſty priſoner, — 
| deſperately! detached. themſelves from tlicir line, 1743: 
| between the two | fires of the” infartry, 
| andzcame, full gallop, to attack Hawley*s dr: 
| goons; the firſt! confederate ſquadrons on the 
night; but met with a reception due to their 
temerity, which was immediately predicted by 
the experienced: Marſhal — who cried 
No the Britiſh horſe will attack, the 
4; inder take them in flank, and their buki- 
<«-nefs:is:done.;?.. which happened accardingly, 
ſor they were all cut to peg” _ their ſtand 
Waalkes. oen 5: \ 
i»Marsnal' STAIR, perceiving "ON op 
T ority of the French cavalry: on det left,* im- 
| mediately ordered up nier's and the kings 
regiments of horſe, to fuſtain and make good 
the left wing of che confederates: Legonier's 
tegiment, being on the left, very gallantly 
charged the French houſchold troops, and 
were as bravely received; but the French, 
being armed * breaſt· plates and helmets, of 
proof againſt piſtol ſhot, and by the ſuperio- 
rity of numbers obliged their opponents to te- 
and the king's regiment was alſo rb 
pulſed, though both the officers and men of 
theſe two regiments, and particularly Legonier's, | 
Without any. exception, behaved with the rr 
{pirit and - bravery. 

Tun confederate generals, finding” ther 
cavalry ſtill born down by the French, or- 
dered- up the Britiſn regiment of horſe-guards 
lue, Rich's, Cope's, and two regiments 'of _ 

Auſtrian dragoons; who, paſſing through the 
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Am —— and advarting on a full 
$748 2 charge the gens d'arms, they de up v 


> 


of the whole line of foot, 


pm m- 
at the head of the Britiſh regiment of 


uch impetuoſity, that they were ſoon put in 
r and repalſed : this encouraged the gens 
d'arms, and they ran ditectly among the Bricih 
infantry; who, let them in, flanketl them, 
them their whole fire, and tore cheir 
jofſes to pieces; ſor the — of — 
men protected - a great many from the ? 
ow: this was ſoon diſcovered a and the Britiſſ 
infantry, after killing the torſes with their 
bayonets, beat out the brains of their (riders 
with the butt · end of their muſkets. © The other 


regiments of the canfederate cavalry attacked 
the French with abundance of rdſolution; but 
met with two repulſes: however, rallying the 
third time, and returning to the charge, pat 
obliged the French to give way, and 

ed their whale line of e who. 

and interlined with their foot. 

Tun — of the a fs 
ur, being) only one that was: e z a 
drawn up in the r —— the 
right of all, one brigade, of Auftrians;' on the 


right of the -Engliſh brigade, Pulteney's; 
then Onflow's, -Sowle's, Duroure's, and the 
Welch and Scotch fuzileers ; and, on the left 
of all, Johnſon's. Theſr troops had already, 
1 the two firſt lines of the French infan- 
2 remained in a 


proper diſpoſition; 
after the repulſe of the French vere 


Marſhal Stair came up to the head of the Bri- 
tiſh brigade, and commended che —— 
he wou 


bing: ſee them make the Atta 
line 
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line: of the French, who. were then in beau- Cu ap. 
ful order to oppoſe them: upon which they ſa- II. 
luted- him with, three huzzas, and, - advancing wy us 
with the cavalry, were ſo well conducted, and 1743. 
behaved with ſuch intrepidity, that they d 

ſa vigorouſly on the French, as obliged their 

vbole line to give way, and put them in the 

ſt confuſion: while the Hanoverian artil- 
completed the work ; two of thoſe pieces, 


2 grape ſhot, being, at that juncture, 


down from the woad, and firing upon 
the Is 1 — — be- 
iog continually repeated, g contrib to 
increaſe-their diſorder: as they retreated. | 
Mann AT Noa lis, who continued at Stock- 
222 we _ — that the Duke de Gram- 
mont ; t | e a violent 
Hon; ſaying He had — his — vas.) 
and, when he found the fatal event, reſulting; 
fromthe temerity of his officers, he paſſed over 
the Maine, to conduct their retreat in the beſt 
manner he was able; and found the remainder 
ol his army had quitted the field of battle, paſſ- 
ed the rivulet behind chem, and poſted them - 
ſelves, in order of battle, upon an eminence, 
commanding the plain. But, notwithſtanding 
is advantageous diſpoſition, Lieutenant - General 
mpbell, with 3,000; horſe, marched up to- 
wards them; on which they abandoned that 
poſt, . retired: to Welſheim, and at laſt retreated, 
in great diſorder, towards Selingenſtadt ; where 

re the Maine, with ſuch precipitation 
and con fuſion, that ſeveral periſhed in the river, 
2 they had ſo lately cold with all the pride 
Tu French gave way ſoon after two clock: 
and whether they ſhould be purſued, or not, 


* 


436 he Conduct of te Poem of Europe, 


Parr became a matter of debate, ſome time, amongſt 


IV. the confederate genetals. / Marſhal Stair was of 


w— the former opinion, and 'obſerved, that the 
1743. French were in fuch terror and confuſjon, no 


* 


reſiſtance could have been made at the paſl- 
ſage: but thoſe; who were of a contrary opini- 
on, argued the danger of the woods, where 
great bodies of the French might have been 
poſted in ambuſcade; and that the purſuit was 
neglected, ſeems to have been no ways impru- 
dent, as the French had 16,000 freſh troops a- 
bout their camp, and 12,000 at Aſchaffenberg; 


who could have been eaſily aſſembled, and, by 


attacking the confederates, would have given 
their on diſordered troops time to rally; when the 


Allies muſt have renewed the battle, under many 


diſad vantages, and againſta much ſuperior number. 
Tuvs ended this memorable engagement; 
in which the French loſt about 6, ooo men, either 
killed, wounded, or taken priſoners; and a- 
mongſt them moſt of their generals and officers 
of diſtinction ; as alſo ſix ſtandards; The con- 
federates loſt about 2,500 men. The chief of- 
ficers killed, among the Allies, were Lieutenant- 
General Clayton, who was ſhot, by a random 
ball, as the French were retreating; and Major- 
General Monroy, of the Hanoverians: among 
the wounded were the Duke of ' Cumberland, 


who behaved very gallantly, had a fine Turkiſh 
borſe ſhot under him, and received a ſhot in the 
leg; the Duke d' Aremberg, the Earl of Albe- 
marle, Major-General Huſke, Colonel Legonier, 


and Colonel Piers. The principal officers among 
the ſlain, on the French ſide, were, the Major- 
General de Chabannes Mariolles; the Brigadier- 


Generals, Viſcount de Coetlogen, de 
Rochechouart, Marquis de Vandevil, and de War- 
EU geomont, 


* 
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geomont, with Meſſieurs de Pinon, Langeris, Cx ae, 
f Charpentier, Boiſſon, and Bonquoiran ; and the II. 
Colonels; the Marquis de Sabran, Monſieur de 
. Fleury, and Monfieur de Chavigney : among 1743. 
N the wounded, were, the Lieutenant-Generals 
p Count de la Motte, Houdoncourc, Duke de 
: Harcourt, Count d' Eu, de Cheriſy, and the 
1 Marquis de St Andre; the Major- Generals, 
8 wounded, were, the Marquis de Montgibault, 
4 Magnanes, Count de Beuvron, Duke of Bouff- 
3 leurs, and Duke d' Ayen, eldeſt ſon of the 
3 Marſhal Noailles; the Brigadiers, wounded, 
7 were, the Marquis de Gant, and Meſſieurs Deſ- 
n cayeuls, D' Auger, Beaumont; and three colonels. 
* Tn French marſhal, after poſſeſſing the 
y poſts on the Upper Maine, intended, by this 
4 march, to ſecure the paſs at Dettingen; where- 
3 by the confederate army, ſurrounded-in ſuch a 
ſituation, muſt, by the maintenance of that poſt, 
ol have inevitably periſhed for want: and this was 
* a refined ſcheme, ſo artfully laid, that if it had 
* been equally conducted, it muſt have immor- 
f- taled his reputation; though the miſconduct is 
* entirely to be attributed to the Duke de Gram- 
_ mont, who had poſitive directions to fortify the 
1 paſs at Dettingen, and not to advance till fur- 
12 ther orders: but is it not ſurprizing, that when 
d, Marſhal Noailles was ſenſible of fo raſh a pro- 
iſh ceeding,” that he did not order a reinforcement 
he from his camp; eſpecially as he had ſo much 
8 leiſure for doing it, and 8 that the confede- 
er, rates were ſuperior to the Duke de Grammont ? 
ng Tux French cavalry, particularly the houſe- 
22 hold troops, loſt no reputation by their beha- 
ol viour ; but the infantry: ſhewed as much remiſſ- 
Fe che es- as can well be ex hare 4 
4 ally the regiment of blue who 
at, "Yor. II. 88 Uu made 
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Paar made the beſt of their way, without firing 4 
IV. fhot ; and were afterwards diſtinguiſhed, in their 
Wa — own army, by the title of canards du maine: 
1743. a new regiment of wWalloens, commanded by 
the young Prince d' Aremberg, defeated three 
. battalions of French ſucceſſively ; which was ob- 
ſerved by his Britannic majeſty who mention- 
ed it to che Duke d' Aremberg, and was polite- 
ly anſwered, That they would behave better 
„in a little time, for they copied after the 
« Britiſh infantry.” While the Britiſh troops, 
animated by the preſence and courage of their 
ſovereign; and their (auxiliaries infpired by 
their example, -behaved with furprizing bra- 
very and regularity ; and after repulſing the 
French, remained maſters of the field of battle, 
which effected their deſign of marching to 
Hanau; all indelible marks of an abfolute vic- 
tory : but as they were, in ſuch neceſſity for 
roviſions and forage, they were obliged to 2. 
Eads the field, and march, with the greateſt 
expedition, to Hanau; beſides a confiderable 
part of the baggage had been plunderea; dur- 
ing the engagement, ſo that moſt of the troops 
had neither victuals, drink, nor tents to he in, 
after the work was done: though it ſeems 
highly inconſiſtent with the character of a vic- 
torious army, to march out of the field of bat- 
te, and leave their own wonnded men to the 
mercy of a defeated enemy; which however was 
the behavidur of the confederates at Dettingen; 
who paſſed all the night, under arms, on the 

plain behind Dettingen, his Britannic maje 
continuing in the till ten o'clock, and af. 
terwards took up his quarters at Hernſtein. Un- 
happily for thoſe who had the misfortune to 
lie wounded in the field of battle, during * 
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rain, which continued, without intermiſſion, till 


eight o'clock in the morning; and occaſioned 
& dreadful mortality, amongſt the difabled 1743. 


wretches as lay weltering in their blood, on 
the naked foil, expoſed to all the inclemency 
of the weather, who might have recovered, had 
they been attended with ſeaſonable afliftance, 
Taz fame night, it was recommended, by 
Marſha} Stair, to purſue the advantage, and 
attack Marſhal Noailles, early in the morn- 
ig: but this advice was rejected; and it 
was determined to march immediately for Ha- 
nau: on which the Earl of Stair ſent a trum- 
pet to Marſhal Naailles, to acquaint him, That 
5 his Britannic majeſty, having thought pro- 
„ per to remove to Hanau, he had left an 


e independent — in the field to take 
ed 


care of the wounded, who were ſtrictly or- 
« dered ta commit no hoſtilities; that there- 
„ fore, the Marſhal might fend a Detach- 
« ment to bury their ſlain; and hoped he 
e would treat with humanity, thoſe that were 
* left behind.” The French marſhal imme- 
diately ſent a party of horſe from Aſchaffen- 
berg, who removed the wounded, of both their 
own and the confederate army, to their hoſpt- 
tals; where the latter had the greateſt genero- 
ſity ſhewn them by the French, being - equally 
taken care of with their own men, and attend- 
ed without any diſtinction. This gentility was 
returned, by the confederates, to ſuch of the 
French officers and men as were taken priſo- 
nersz who were abundantly more than the 
confederates taken in the battle; but the neg- 
lect of theit wounded, was alſo attended wich 
this ill oon ſoqquence, that ſince they were all made 


© priſoners 


/ 
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night, there fell an exceeding heavy ſhower of Cy a. 
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priſoners of war to the French, it increaſed 


IV. the cartel ſo much in their favour, that, upon 
ke ballance, the confederates had very few 
1743. to receive; and, as the French had the trouble 


of removing the wounded from the field of 
battle, on this occaſion, they attributed to 
themſelves the honour of an entire victory. 

On the 17th, being the day after the battle, 
the confederate army continued their march to 
Hanau; where they arrived in the-afternoon, 
and were joined by the 6,000 Heſſians and 
6,000 Hanoverians; when the whole army con- 
ſiſted of 46,000 men, but was then 6,000 in- 
ferior to the French, who amounted to 52,000, 
A general "thankſgiving was performed, on the 
24th of June, by the whole confederate army, 
at Hanau, on account of the late battle; the 
French ſung a general te deum on the ſame 
occaſion; and, aſſembling all their forces, after- 
wards removed their camp to Offenbach, a town 
on the ſouth ſide of the Maine, at an equal diſ- 
tance between Hanau and Francfort, and directly 
in the fight of the confederate. 

WHiLEz the two armies continued in 
this ſituation, Prince Charles of Lorrain had 
accompliſhed his work in Bavaria, and obliged 
Marſhal Broglio to retire before him through 
Suabia ; who repaſſed the Rhine, on the bor- 
ders of Alſace, with much precipitation: which 
occaſioned the Auſtrian army to bend their 
courſe towards the confederates, with an in- 
_ tention to incloſe Marſhal: Noailles between 
their two fires; and for this purpoſe, the Auſtri- 
ans, under Prince Charles, advanced to Hei- 
delberg, the capital city of the Elector Pala- 
tine, ſituate on the Neckar, and forty three 
miles ſouth of Francfort: but the French marſhal. 
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was not ignorant of his danger, and prudently Cu ae. 
ted it, by decamping, on the 2d of July, II. 
at night, after ſetting fire to his magazines; and 
made ſo ſpeedy a retreat, that, in four days, his 1743» 
whole army, after a march of forty miles, re- 
the Rhine, between Worms and 
penheim, being then within thirty miles of 
the Auſtrian army at Heidelberg: Marſhal 
| Noailles afterwards continued his march into 
| the territory of Alſace z where he took poſ- 
ſeſſion of the lines of Lauterberg, formerly 
caſt up by the Germans, to defend their frontiers, 
before Landau fell into the hands of the French 
without being purſued either by the confede- 
rates, or the Auſtrians under Prince Charles, 
who continued in the ſame ſituation at Hanau, 
and Heidelberg: though the former, when they 
perceived the French were retreating, ſent a 
rty of horſe after them, towards Oppen- 
eim ; which took ſome of the baggage, and 
returned with the Prince of Craon's fon pri- 
ſoner, who lay indiſpoſed at a village, by a 
wound he had received at the battle of Det- 
tingen. However a cartel, for the exchange 
of priſoners was concluded, at Francfort, on 
the 18th of July, by the Earl of Albemarle 
and the Count de Chanclos, on the part of the 
confederates, with the Duke de Pecquigny and 
Count de Segur, on the part of the French. 
Wu the ſucceſs of the confederates, at the 
battle of Dettingen, was known at Vienna, it cauſed: 
the greateſt acclamations; and when the news ar- 
rived at London, nothing could ſurpaſs the pub- 
lic rejoicings: but the confederate army was more 
highly elevated when they were informed of the 
ſucceſſes of the Auſtians in Bavaria, and the expul- 
lion of Marſhal Broglio out of Germany 
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On this occaſion, Prince Charles of Lorrain, 


IV. wrote a letter of congratulation to the Duke of 
w—— Cumberland ; wherein, he expreſſed a particular 
3743- concern for the wound his 2 Highneſs had 


received in the action; faying, the glory that 
attended him, on this his firft entrance into arms, 
would more than compenſate that misfortune. 
. GraT1TvDE is ſpantaneous to a great ſoul: 
the true hero takes as much pleaſure in com. 
mending a glorious action, as in the participa- 
tion of the victory: and on theſe principles, did 
the victorious Count Khevenhuller, and the gal. 
lant Prince Lobkowitz, write letters of congra- 
tulation to Marſhal Stair, on bis ſuccefs at Det- 
tingen. Theſe letters were communeated by the 
Britiſh marſhal, to ſome of his intimate frends; 
and, as they are full of the noble ſentiments of 
their illuſtrious authors, they are highly merito- 
rious of obſervation, The letter from Marfhal 
| Khevenhuller was addreffed in the following 
manner. 9 Mr Ln All = lovers of li- 
berry, whi always been 
* ＋ 4 for which our 
countrymen, the Germans, and the Britons, have 
— ſo much dlood and — of be de- 
hred at the glimmering of having it 
reſtored to them, whole — entire, as it - Im 
delivered down to us by our anceſtors. To make 
head againſt oppreſſion, is one way to overthrow 
it; but the ally that ſuffers another to depend 
on its own ſtrength, to carry on a war, which, 
in all probability, it muſt be unable to ſupport 
- alone, will find, in the end, that every blow 
which weakens the principal, muſt: affect choſe 
who ought to have Tanks adjutors.” | How then 
muſt all impartial Europeans, who have the 


_ of fteedom at heart, look upon che pro- 
ceedings 
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ceedings of ſome Rates, who, by their dilatori- Cn AB. 
ness and delays, have ſuffered the general cauſe II. 
to be ſo much neglected, that, had not divine 
providence ſcafonably interpoſed, the whole 1743. 
rights of Europe muſt have been ſhook from 
their baſis ? Pn 

Ir is impoſſible to expreſs the pleaſure and ſa- 
tistaction that appeared in the face, and was diffuſ- 
ed through the heart of every true German, upon 
his Britannie majeſty's appearing in the feld, in 
behalf of her 8 majeſty. Nothing 
could add to that pleaſure, but the confirmation 
we have received of the victory obtained over 
the French, in the firſt opening of your cam- 
paign. May God proſper all your attempts, 
and give never - failing ſucceſs to your arms! I 
hope ours will ſhortly ſecond you; and then, 

' copjointly, we may be the better able to reſtore 
the ballance of Europe, according to the or- 
ders of our reſpective ſovereigns, and to eſtab- 
liſh a firm and laſting peace. 
Ix we do not make our own terms, when we 
have advantages, the haughty inſolence of the 
French court will be forward enough, even were 
ve to drive them to the gates of Paris, to exact 
ſubmiſſion, when we have it in our power to 
make aur own propoſals. | 2 240) 
Your Lordſhip: has experienced their arro- 
8 and reſented it in a proper manner. 
not doubt the ſame ſpirit will animate you at 
the head of the confederates, as in a private diſ 
rt pute at the perfidiaus court of Verſailles. 
Tus rank my royal miſtreſs has honoured me 
with, emboldens me to congratulate you on the 
action at Dettingen; where, according to our in- 
formations, you haue, under his Britannic ma- 
jeſty, gained a complete victory. As CR 
elteem 
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344 We Conduct of the Powets of Europe, 
Parr I efteem your conduct and intrepidity ; and; 
IV. when I have the happineſs of a nearer acquain- 
ace, which I hope will not be long, I do not 
12743. doubt but I ſhall have ſufficient reaſon to en- 


creaſe my admiration and regard. 

Your troops are the only allies that have 
dared to take the field in behalf of injured roy. 
alty, and a queen, and people, who go to war 
only to defend their rights and privileges; thoſe, 
therefore, who are backward in ſending their 
forces to ſupport an alliance formed upon the 
moſt honourable motives, and calculated to 

maintain a due equilibrium of power in Europe, 
muſt either be thus tardy, as it is evident they 
have been, through fear, or ſome other princi- 
Wy which would deſerve a worſe name: but that, 
hope, though private men may be corrupted, 
all the members of a republic are not ſo baſe as 
to proſtitute their honour, and betray their inte- 
reſts, for a few trivial preſent advantages. 
Bur they cannot, ſure, be thus ſlow in their 
proceedings through timidity. If our undiſci- 
plined armies, many of them taken raw from 
tillage, and ignorant of the art of war, have 
been able to make head againſt the beſt French 
generals and armies, what may we not hope now 
we are ſupported by his Britannic majeſty in per- 
fon, with ſo fine a body of troops, commanded 
| by a general ſo brave and experienced as the 
Earl of Stair? —— We have drove them from 
the Danube, and I make no doubt but, by the 
bleſſing of God, you will drive them from the 
Rhine. We know they are not to be: dreaded. 
I have known it theſe two campaigns : and your 
Lorſhip has given them plain proof that the 
-Britiſh troops are more than a match for _ 
12 IT | * 2 ſince 
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fince you have beat them with ſome thouſands Ca a, 
a nnn | II. 

Tae letter from Prince Lobkowitz was a 
follows; „ My Lorp! Permit me, with the 1743. 
reſt of the Auſtrians under my command, to 
pay my devoirs to your Excellency at this im- 
portant criſis, The ſucceſs of the arms of our 
good and generous Britiſh allies, will always af- 
ford us as much pleaſure as of our own, not 
only as it will contribute towards reſtoring a ge- 
neral tranquility in Europe, but will very much 
advance the intereſt and cauſe of my royal miſ- 
treſs in particular. Her ſide has been ſhame- 
fully deſerted by ſome, who have particular ob- 
ligations to her auguſt family; and by nations 
and people, who have been protected in their 
diſtreſs by her imperial anceſtors. Her illuſtri- 
ous conſort hath been deprived of his heritage, 
by the machinations and 4ntrigues of an all-graſp- 
ing court, that foments feuds and miſunderitand- 
ings. throughout the whole world, that they may 
tyrannize over their neighbours. 

Tuzix puſillanimity has made them fly 
from even our Croats, Pandours and Waradins; 
but their treachery, when force failed, would 
have inſtigated the infidels, in breach of the 


. 
of. moſt ſolemn treaties, - to fall upon a country 
ed which muſt neceſſarily be defenceles on that 
he ſide, becauſe its inhabitants were employed in 
m defending their ſovereign, and their families, 
he and all that was dear to them, againſt an 
he enemy on this ſide, which had embroiled an 
d. empire wherein, they had no manner of con- 
ur cern: but the Mahometan ſhewed more re- 
he ard to his word than the Moſt Chriſtian, and 
n, rned to violate agreements that the latter 
ce made ſport with, | ... | | 
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Heaven has proſpered our attempts, and 


IV. ſuffered us to ſhew mankind, how much more, 
men fighting for their country, their liberties 
1743+ and birthrights, can do, than a ſett of mercena- 

' ries, who. came only to pillage, plunder and 


deſtroy the country they pretended to protect. 
How different is the ſcene ſince Vienna was 
threatned with a ſiege, now Branau has ſurren. 


dered ! The inſulting foes, that uſed the Bava. 


rians and Bohemians, whom they came to ſerve, 


in a worſe manner than they had it in their pow- 


er to uſe their declared enemies, retire preci- 
pitately, as not able to withſtand the force of 
our arms. We drove them to you; you have 
bravely and generouſly acknowledged us, and 
defended our cauſe. Our united armies, I make 
not the leaſt queſtion, will make them glad, 1 


mean the few that remain of them, to retire into 


their own country, and curſe the ambitious 
ſchemes of their miniſtry, 

IT certainly muſt be deemed, both an ambi- 
tious, and tyrannical ſtep in the French court, 
to influence an election that ought to be the moſt 
free in the world; as ſuch, it muſt be conſidered 
as ah arbitrary proceeding, and, in all future re- 
cords, muſt be branded with infamy : on the 
contrary, how amiable and humane muſt the 
conduct of his moſt Sacred Majeſty the King of 
Great Britain appear, who nobly fulfilled his 


engagements, when all others declined, or ſhifted 


oft, under frivolous pretences. I do not doubt 
but your Lordſhip will join with me, when I, 
in the ſincereſt manner, return thanks to the 
Almighty for protecting his ſacred perſon from 
danger in the heat of the battle. I am ſorry 
his Royal Highneſs the Duke of Cumberland 


has received any hurt. But military honours 
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are gained by riſquing danger; and this, per - Cx ae. 


haps, is but the prelude of his one day com- 


manding an army to obtain victory, when the 
fate of empires may depend on one decifive 174 


ftroke. This comes pretty near itz and, under 
the auſpices of his Britannic majeſty, and the 
direction of. your Lordſhip, what may not Eu- 
rope expect from ſuch a young prince? 

Wr are now going to an attack, and believe 
we ſhall ſoon be able to clear the way, to reach 
the army of the Allies, when my heart, actions 
and ſword, ſhall, more than my words, ſhew my 
ſincerity.” | 


CHAPTER III. 


The battle of Cauro SanTo, be- 
tween Cour Trxaun and 
"CounT ps GES: the conduct 
of his SaRDINTLAN majeſty; the 
firſt attempts, of the Marquis 
. Ds LA Minas, to penetrate into 
- PizpmonT: and other tranſac- 

tions in IT AlL v. | p 


pwn n of Hungary was, now, every Cn Ap. 


where ſucceſsful : ſhe was in full poſſeſſion III. 
ot her o] dominions, and exerciſed a ſovereign ,-vWW 
authority in Bavaria: the Emperor was 5 1743. 
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Par diſpoſed for a peace; France had evacuated all 


Germany, except a few garriſons, which were 


- afterwards ſurrendered to the Auſtrians; ſhe juſtly 


1743. feared the retaliation of thoſe enormities ſhe had 


* 
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lately poured into Germany; and, at this time, 
would have readily accepted of any moderate 
terms of pactfication : but, to encreaſe the fear of 


the French, the King of Sardinia was ſtill deter- 


mined to oppoſe the march of the Spaniards, un- 
der Don Philip, into Italy; while the Count de 
Gages was diſconcerted, in all his projects, by 


the vigtlance of Count Traun. 
His Sardinian majeſty, on the cloſe of the 
laſt year, had been diſpoſſeſſed of the whole 
duchy of Savoy; when the Spaniſh Infant took 
up his winter reſidence, at Chamberry : while 
the King of Sardinia was obliged to retire into 
his Piedmonteſe dominions. During the ſeverity 
of the winter, nothing was attempted by either 
party : in the ſpring, his Sardinian majeſty had 
aſſembled an army of 40,000 men; but, though 
he was greatly ſuperior to the Spaniards, he con- 
tinged inactive, Hor ſo much as once attempted 
to expel the Spaniards out of his antient-,patri- 
monial dominion; and the Spaniards, in Savoy, 
waited in expectation of a * reinforcement from 
Catalonia, before they could he induced to pe- 
netrate further warts the Auſtrian inheritance. 
| Bur though the Spiniards were quiet on 
the fide of Savoy, their late ſucceſs, in acquiring 
the poſſeſſion of that dychy,. gave ſuch fan- 
guinary expectations, to * Spaniſh queen, of 
univerſal victories, that ſhe prevailed on the 


. =» Þxorious monarch to fend his general a pe- 


ptory command, immediately to attack the 


Auſtrians in the Eccleſiaſtical territory. At the 


campaign, the 
Spaniards, 
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} Spaniards, - under the Count de Gages, took Cu AY. 
e up their winter rr in the Bolegneſe and III. 
y — and Auſtrians and Fiedmonteſe. 
d under count Traun, ſpread themſelves in the 1743- 
24 Modeneſe - and Parmeſan. When the Duke 
e de Montemar reſigned his command, to the 
ff Count de Gages, the Spaniſh army conſiſted of 
F- 40, ooo men; but, by the ſeverity of a cold 
1- winter, to which the Spaniards are entirely unac- 
le cuſtomed, as alſo by quartering in a country 
y almoſt exhauſted of every neceſſary ſuſtenance 

of life, added to the misfortune of having all 
e meir domeſtic ſupplies intercepted by the vi- 
le gilance of the Britiſh cruiſers, this army was 


k reduced, in the ſpace of four months, to no 
le more than 28,000 men, capable of perform - 
to ing duty: while the Auſtrians, by taking 
ty poſſeſſion of a plentifub country, and having 
been inured to the inclemency of a cold winter 
ſuſtained no other loſs than the deſertion or 
a body of 3,000 Croats, who, | having ſerved 
the limited time they had contracted for, 
mutinied, and returned home, without 
ri. miſſian, leaving their commander at the head 
y. of 23, 00 men. 
m Tu Spaniſh motarch bad received ide 
e- gence of the calamity of his troops; and, on 
7 2 — zth of January, Gone a letter — OE 
Dn R acquainting im, That the rea- 
1g ( — in excuſe for the inaction of his 
n- e troops in Italy, were not ſatisfactory x there- 
of fore, his orders were, for the Count ta paſt 
the Panaro, in three days, and give the 
+ Auſtrians battle: directing him, if he had 
**/ not ſpirir enough to execute this order, to 
reſign the command of the army imme- 
tl diately, 10 Count Mariani, for he would 
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Par *© be obeyed.” This letter was received by 

IV. the Spaniſh general at Bologna, on the iſt 
LADS of February; who inſtantly communicated it 
4743. to Count Mariani, and ſome other of the prin- 


— — 
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cipal officers, in a council of war; when it 
was reſolved, ©* Immediately to collect their 
„ army, in that neighbourhood, with all the 
« privacy that was "poſſible, and ſuddenly to 
_ «< croſs the Panaro, and ſurprize the Auſtrian 
<< general; whoſe troops were then diſperſed in 
<« ſeveral places, and who, at that ſeaſon 
„of the year, could not be apprehenſive of 
„ an attack.“ Accordingly the Spaniſh forces 
were aſſembled, with all 1maginable expedition 
and ſecreſy, in the neighbourhood of Bolog- 
naz and, under pretence'of a robbery, the 
Count de Gages cauſed the gates of the city 
to be ſhut till the 3d of February; when, in 
the evening, he gave a grand entertainment to 
the nobilicy, of both ſexes, which concluded 
with a ball. During the - continuance of the 
ball, it was remarked, about midnight, that 
the principal officers diſappeared,” one at- 
ter the other; and, laſt of all, the Count: 
this was looked upon as the prelude to ſome 
extraordinary event, and gave the Marquis 
de Bavia, a ſuſpicion of the real deſign; who, 
being a friend to the Auſtrian general, got 
one of his domeſtics over the city-wall, and ſent 
kim directly to give the alarm to Count Traun. 
Tun Spaniſh general, when he quitted 
the ball, had his ſoldiers under arms; and, 
following the example of Marſhal Villars, im- 
mediately warched towards the Panaro, with 
ſo much celerity, that he paſſed the river on 
the gth, about ten O clock in the morning, in 
full confidence that he ſhould ſurprire the 
N | Auſtrians, 
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Auſtrians, in an unguarded manner, and ob Ca ap. 
tain an eaſy conqueſt. ' His ſcheme was ſo III. 
well conducted, and fo vigorouſly executed... 
that, in all probability, it muſt have ſucceed- 1743. 
ed; had it not been for the diſcovery of 
the Marquis de Bavia z whoſe domeſtic, on the 

eding night, had given Count Traun his 
intelligence of this ſudden march, and the ſur- 
prize that was intended: whereupon, his ex- 
cellency, in concert with Count d*Apremont, 
the Sardinian general, cauſed nineteen eſtafettes 
and couriers on horſeback, to be diſpatched, 
the ſame night, by which means almoſt all 
the troops were collected together in time; 
and, the neceſſary preparations were taken 
to give the Spaniards an unexpected recep- 
don. | Fo + | 

CounT de Gages, having paſſed the Pa- 
naro, and made himſelf maſter of Campo Santo, 
and Finale, continued his march; having de- 
tatched 400 horſe to Bondeno, from whence 
the Auſtrian garriſon withdrew towards Re- 
vere, leaving 2,000 ſacks of corn and meal, 
with the whole cloathing, arms, utenſils, and 

ipage, of two regiments, to the Spaniards, 
who retired with the booty to Campo Santo; 
where the whole army remained, on advice 
that the Auſtrians were apprized of their de- 
ſign, and were approaching towards them. 
The Auſtrians, on the 7th, arrived at Buon 
Porto, in ſight of the Spaniards, who con- 
tinued under arms the whole day: but nothin 
was attempted, on either ſide, till the 8 
at night; when Count de Gages offering battle, 
it was accepted by the Auſtrian general; who, 
by that time, had got together all his troops 
from the ſeveral garriſons, when bis army 
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* conliſted of 8, ooo horſe, and 15,000 foot: but 


the Spaniards were 10,000 horſe, and 18,000 


Fn foot. The firſt attack began about eight in the 
1743. evening, and laſted till eleven, with a con- 


tinual fire of the artillery, from both ſides, 
which did great execution. The moon ſhone 
with a great deal of brightneſs, and, the can- 
nonading being then ended, the engagement 


with ſmall arms began. Count de Gages had 


formed a deſign, of putting , 2,000, cho- 
ſen men, of * cavalry in the centre; which, 
according to bis plan, was to have broken 
through; and fallen upon the rear of the Auſtri 
ans: but Count Traun, obſerving this, or- 
dered his grenadiers, under the command of 
Lie e ern bort Count Coloredo, to face 
the Spaniſh horſe in the centre, which pre 
vented. their original deſign : however the Duke 
Sn -with the Spaniſh carabiniers and 
dragoons of the queen, came up with the 
left wing of the Auſtrians, and entirely broke 
their ;cavalry : in the mean time, the left 
wing of the Spaniards; attacked the Auſtri- 
ans on che ri rights, with .extraordinary fury, but 
were repulſed and the Auſtrian, grenadiers, 
in the centre, ſupporting their broken ca- 
valry, gave them time to rally and retake 


their ſtation, The 8 niards, now, bent all 
their force on the right wing of the - Auſtri 


ans: where, by favour of the moon, the 
engagement continued, with great heat and 
obſtinacy, on both ſides, till two in the mor- 
ning; when, the Spaniards, being put into 
confuſion, abandoned the field of — ng and, 
in retreating, to the Panaro, were cloſely pur- 
ſued, by the Auſtrians. The battle was fought 
An * reſolution and bravery z Count 
L Traun, 
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Traun, and Count de Gages, both acted as Cyap., 
became two experienced commanders; the III. 
former having two horſes ſhot under him, and. 
the latter expoſing himſelf in the very thick- 1743. 
eſt of the fire. Leer! officers of Diſtinction, 
among the Auſtrians, ſignalized their courage; 
particularly the brave Count de Beyerſberg, 
4 Lieutenant-General, who received ſeveral 
wounds at the beginning of the cloſe engage» 
ment, which gave no check to his ſpirit ; he 
fell furiouſly upon the Spaniards ; but was thrown 
from his horſe, by a wound- in his head : yet, 
after coming to himſelf, he continued fighting, 
ſword in hand, and killed ſeveral of the 
Spaniards; till, at laſt, being overpowered, 
he was taken priſoner, after receiving twenty- 
ge. two dangerous wounds, and ſix of them mortal. 
ke Count d' Apremont, the Sardinian lieutenant- 
nd general, behaved with an heroic bravery, and 
he after many proofs of his valour, was taken pri- 
ke ſoner ; as was alſo the Auſtrian Lieutenant-Gene- 
eft ral Ciceri, who recovered, but Count de Bey» 
rr. erſberg, and Count d' Apremont, afterwards 
ut died of their wounds, The Auſtrians and Pied- 
IS, monteſe, -had alſo 1,237 men killed, with the 
Ca- Colonels Tſcherer and Toxat, Major Marz, and 
ke Count Senau de Praſenberg; 400 wounded 3 
all 222 private men, and ſix officers, beſides the 
tri three generals taken priſoners, with the loſs of 
the ſome colours and four kettle-drums. The Spa- 
nd niards had 3,057 men, and 140 officers, killed 
or- the Duke d' Arcos, Count de Souſe, Lieutenant- 
nto General Macdonald, Major - General Carva- 
nd, jal, and 2, 120 private men wounded; 20 field 
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ur- officers, 200 captains and ſubalterns, and 800 
ght private men taken priſonerss. 
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ArTzR the retreat of the Spaniards, Count 
Traun immediately cauſed te deum to be fung, 
in the field of battle; he then diſpatched the 
Colonel Count d' Altheim, with the news of 
this defeat to Vienna; and returned to Buon 
Porto. The Spaniards repaſſed the Panaro, 
the fame morning at break of day; and, 


having burnt the two bridges over the river, 


took their march towards St Giovani; from 
whehce they proceeded to Bologna: having 
loft an incredible number of men, in fo ſhort 
4 march, by deſertion : for the Spaniards 
knew, by retreating to Bologna, they * muſt 
periſh for want of ſubſiſtence; Which occa- 
fioned ſo many, of both private men and of. 
ficers, to repair to the Auſtrians, that Count 
Traun was able to compoſe a regiment of 
deſerters ; who afterwards were very ſerviceable 
in fighting againſt their countrymen, 

CounT DE Gacts,, finding his army fo 
zreatly diminiſhed ſince the battle, by ſickneſs, 
eath, and deſertion, that it did not exceed 
18,000 men; and though he had behind him 
but the melancholy proſpect of an exhauſted 
country, he was afraid of making à ſecond 
attempt to force the Auſtrians out of the Mo- 
deneſe: and, to. increaſe his anxiety, he re- 


ceived poſitive information, that Count Traun 


had been reinforced by 4,000 men; and that 
he was advancing into the *Bolognele, at the 
head of 28,000 troops. Count de Gages 
could pot think of defending himſelf in Bo- 
logna; and had warmly follicited his Sicilian 


— 


but his majeſty anſwered, That he did not 
& ſee how any aſiſtance, which he could, be 


expected to give, would enable the Späni. 


6 ards 


magky to aſſiſt him, with the Neapolitan forces: 
l 
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6 ards to give Count Traun any oppoſition; CAE. 


« whoſe army was every day increaſing; alledg- 
« ing, that the Britiſh fleet, would, on ſuch an 


« att of. hoſtility, fall upon his coaſts, or 1743. 


% bombard his capital; and that his troops, 
« while ſuch danger was impending, were 
« neceſſary for the ſecurity of his own domi- 
« nions.” The king of the two Sicilies was 
undoubtedly inclined to give aſiſtance to the 
Spaniards; but he was continually awed into 
a neutrality by the proximity of the Britiſh 
fleet z a part of which was vigilantly employed 
in preventing any. ſuccours being ſent to the 
Spaniards by ſea : however, the Queen of Spain 
was ſo much offended, at the conduct of her 
ſon, that, in the guſt of her paſſion, ſhe 
threatened to degrade him of his dignity, and 


- hurl him, in her rage of diſappointed ambition, 


from the throne where ſhe had ſeated him, 
with ſo much difficulty and expence. _ 

CounT pt Gs, during his continuance 
at Bologna, ſaw his army daily diminiſhing, 
by continued deſertions, and ſickneſs; inſomuch, 
that it was now reduced to only 12,000 men: 
and, as Count Traun was advancing, he thought 
it adviſeable to decamp from Bologna; which 
he did, on the x7th of March, with all img- 
ginable privacy; leaving behind him a Ar 
number of ſick and wounded ; and, Wit! 
12 pieces of cannon, 30 waggons, and 282 
Mules laden with gun-pawder, continued his 
march, without any other obſtacle than having 
his rear· guard a little incommaded by the Auſtri- 
an huſſars, to Rimini; where, he forged 
himſelf in a camp very advantageouſiy ſituated: 
1285 i 7 re ſo difanimated, with 

n a x5 ru . 
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PaRT. the poverty of the country on the other, that 


TV. 


no leſs than 125 officers, and 2,000 private 
men, deſerted to the Auſtrians in the march. 


1743+ Before Count de Gages retreated from Bologna, 


* 


he wrote a letter, recommending his ſick 
and wounded men, to the care of the Auſtrian 
general, who promiſed to treat them with 
every mark of humanity. The Spaniſh general 
continued at Rimini, without any further pur. 
ſuit from the Auſtrians, till the month of 
tember; which ſeems very extraordinary, and 
can be imputed to nothing elſe, but the at- 
tention of the court of Vienna to the nego- 
ciations then carrying on in Germany: though 
the Spaniards had no occafion of any other 
enemy to attend them, than hunger, and the 
want of every common benefit of nature, which 
reduced them to a moſt deplorable ſituation. 
_ _ CounT Travn,-on his arrival at Bologna, 
wrote to Cardinal Alberont and Cardinal Del. 
ci, the legates of the Bologneſe and Ferrareſe, 
to deſire them, conformable to what was cuſ- 
tomary, and what was practiſed towards the 
Spaniards, to prepare the neceffary proviſions 
in the places which fhould be fixed upon, by 
the commiſſaries, for ſeveral thouſand troops ; 
which the ſeryice of the Queen of Hungary re- 
quired to advance into the territories! of | their 
and, though the country was already 
exhauſted, yet the legates were. obliged to a 
compliance, for fear the Auſtrians ſhould fol- 
low the example of the Spaniards, and obtain 
their demands, if denied, by compulſion. 
To aggravate the miſery of the wretched rem- 
pant of the Spaniſh army, fifteen veſſels, laden 


with ammunition and proviſions for their uſe, 
Were, in J une, blocked up, in the port of Genoa, 
| TY | by 
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t two Britiſh men of war; where they were Cg ar. 
e detained till Auguſt; when they made their e& III. 
? cape to Civita Vecchia, a ſeaport in the EccleſiQ- 
* aſlical State, thirty miles N. W. of Rome, and 1743- 
K the uſual ſtation for the gallies belonging to the 

n Pope; and demanded permiſſion to land their 

h cargo. As it was a neutral port, this permiſſion 

al could not be granted, without an authority from 

Fe the Pope; and the governor, having ſent an ex- 

p- preſs to Rome, concerning the affair, orders 

d were returned, for him to compel the Spaniſh 


t- veſſels to quit the coaſt : but, before the arrival 
0 of the 2 Count de Gages, who had intel. 
ligence of 


rh the veſſels being in the port, ſent a 
er detachment of ſoldiers, who landed the ſtores, 
he and conducted them to Citta Caſtellana, a town 
ch on the river Tiber, twenty-one miles from Rome. 


However, before the veſſels could leave the port, 
a, five Britiſh men of war made their appearance, 
el. and threatened to bombard the town, if the 
ſe, Spaniſh veſſels and cargo were not immediately 
delivered up: this occaſioned the governor to 
diſpatch a ſecond courier to Rome; but, while 
the Eccleſiaſtical court was in perplexity how to 
behave, the Spaniſh veſſels took the opportunity 
of a favourable wind, and a dark night, to get 
off unmoleſted. This encreaſed the reſentment 
of the Britiſh commodore; and matters had 
been carried to extremities, if an advice boat, 
from Admiral Matthews, had not brought or- 


ders for the ſquadron to retire: which was owin 
ain to the interpoſition of the King of / Sardinia, 

who undertook to procure ſatisfaction, from his 
m- holineſs, for this breach of neutrality : though 
en the Britiſh court was eaſily pacified, as it was 
ſe, evident, that the Eccleſiaſtical State had been 


already too much impoveriſhed by the Spaniards, 
att to 
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Parr to give them the leaſt encouragement of conti. 
IV. nuing there, which muſt neceſſarily: bring the 
w— Auſtrians after them, and encreaſe the poverty 

1743. of the country. Nr Fes 

Dv x1NG theſe tranſactions, in the Eccleſia(. 
tical territories 3 nothing memorable was attempt- 
ed, either by the Marquis de la Minas, or the 
King of Sardinia; on the fide of Piedmont: 
which was owing, on the one fide, to the ſupe- 
riority of the Piedmonteſe army; and, on the 
other, to the policy of the Sardinian monarch: 
who, at this time, had every temptation thrown 
before him, by the courts of Verſailles and Ma- 
drid, to reject his alliance with the Queen of 
Hungary; but his Sardinian majeſty was willing 
to adhere to thoſe engagements he had con- 
cluded with her Hungarian majeſty, by the pro- 
viſional convention concluded on the iſt of Fe. 
bruary 1742 ; though he was unwilling to exert 
the force of his arms, againſt the Spaniards, till 
he obtained the ratification of ſuch conceflions as 
he was promiſed both by the courts of London 
and Vienna: becauſe, this prince had too mych 
policy not to apprehend, that, if the Queen df 
Hungary ſhould be entirely freed from any in- 
vaſion of the Spaniards, before ſhe had actually 
granted theſe conceſſions by a formal treaty, 
that it would be very difficult to get her to do 
it afterwards: beſides, as his Imperial majeſty had 
given public indications of his diſpoſition for an 
amicable termination of his differences, the court 
.of Turin was ſuſpicious, that, if Germany was 
reſtored to tranquility, the Queen of Hungary 
could not be induced to purchaſe the alliance of 
his Sardinian majeſty, on the terms he had en- 
acted : therefore, this was another, and no les 
cogent, reaſon, for the preſent inactivity of the 
61 Piedmor- 
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the ag in Savoy: theſe troops began their 
0 


fted to be excuſed from performing his office 3 


; | | 
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Pieditionreſe forces; becauſe, if the face of affairs Ci ap. 1 
tad Been diverſified' with this different aſpect, INI |, 
the'duchy of Savoy would have been readily re-. 
delivered to the King of Sardinia, not only with 1743. 

an ample indempnification, but with the grant 
of thoſe very coheeffions he had inſiſted upon 
from the Queen of Hungary ; which, as they 
had been offered, fo he bad room to expect, for 
the purchaſe of his friendſhip, from the courts 
of Verſailles and Madrie. | 
Dont the winter, the 


Spaniards, under 
the Marquis de la Minas, were diminiſhed by 
above 8,000 men, and the army, in the ſpring, 
amounted to only 30, ooo; which obliged the 
court of Madrid to order fix battalions of militia, 
and fixteen companies of grenadiers, to reinforce 


march, from Catalonia, on the 2d of April, 
but the firſt battalion mutinied, on the march, 
fixed their bayonets, and refuſed to carry arms 
out of the kingdom; alledging, it was contrary 
fo their engagements; and above 400 of them 
returned home, 'in' defiance of the government, 
with drums beating, and colours flying: on 
which, Don Emanuel Pontius de Leon, who 
was ordered to aſſemble this body of militia, de- 


as he could not execute it without hazarding his 
life; for that neither menaces nor entreaties 
could appeaſe the mutiny; and, when in pur- 
fut ot tte deſerters, his horſe was ſhot under 
him twice. However the other part of the 
troops, conſiſting ot 6,000 men, continued their 
march, and arrived at Chatnberr yx. 
Ox receiving this reinforcement, the Mat- 
quis de la Minas; advanced to the. borders of 
* Piedmont; 


360 De Conduct ef the Powers of Europe, 
Par Piedmont ; and, on the 19th of May, detached 
IV. a body of 400 miquelets, to attack the fort La 


—uile, on the borders of the Val d' Aouſt, the 
1243. northern part of the Piedmonteſe, with an in- 


> 


tention to penetrate, through that principality, 
into the Milaneſe: but Baron Loroay, who com- 
manded the Piedmonteſe troops in thoſe parts, 
fear fix companies of grenadiers to oppole them; 
who- killed 120 of the miquelets, and put the 
remainder to flight, with the loſs of twenty-five 
men only. Another body of 800. miquelets, 
endeavoured, the next day, to make their way 
at Cenis; but were repulſed, by the militia, with 
the loſs of 100 men. The 8 ſtill at- 
tempted to force a paſſage into Piedmont, and 
were ſtill repulſed, where- ever they endeavoured 
it: but the King of Sardinia, though his army 
was ſuperior to the Spaniards, did not endea- 
your to diſlodge them; ſuffering the , Spaniſh 
troops to ravage his dominions, rather than ha- 
zard the fate of a battle; though, if unſucceſs 
ful, he was certain of ſecuring a retreat : how- 
ever, in June, his majeſty, in order to remove 
all ſuſpicions about his deſigns, recalled his troo 


from the garriſon of Novarra, in the Milaneſe, 


to ſtrengthen his army in Piedmont z and cauſed 
ic to be notified, at ſeveral courts, 4 That the 
report of his treating with the King of Spain 
« was void of all foundation; and fo far from 


eit, that his majeſty had iſſued letters of array, 


« by which all the nobility of Piedmont were 
« required. to attend him, at a day aſſigned, to 
* march, into Savoy: this conduct was entirely 
owing, to the proſpect, his majeſty had, of the 
concluſion of a treaty with his Britannic majeſty 
and the Queen of Hungary * all his 
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demands were to be adjuſted to his ſatisfaction: Cn Ab. 
but his Sardinian majeſty never attempted ro III. 
diſpoſſeſs tlie Spaniards, till after the execut io 
of the treaty, which was concluded, at gr 1743. 
on 75 2d of py following: | 
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HILE me French and Buratinay, were CA. 
every where, obliged to give way, to Iv. 
the taperioe fortune attendant on the Auſtrian AA. 


arms; the Queen of 2. accompanied 1743. 
Vor, II. by 


* 
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ParT by the Grand Duke, her huſpand, ſet out from 

IV. Vienna, on the 25th of April, for Prague; 
wa 1) where ſhe arrived on the zoth, with an. inten. 
174g. tion to aſcend the Bohemian chrone, from whence 


Lo \ 
* = : 


vith extraordinary -rejoicingss,/ which werg in- 


vivetſary of her majeſty's birth, was celebrated 


ſhe had been ſa long ejected, when ſhe faw the 
crown of her anceſtors forcibly wreſted from her 
ſubjects, and placed on the head of an uſurper. 
Her majeſty made a magulficent public entry, 


and received the compliments of the nobility 


and magiſtrates, which ſhe nſwered in Latin: 
the burgers made a ſpigndiq appearances and 


a fine firework was played off, on the Moldau, 


at night. The queen immediately inclined her 
royal care and attention, fot” exonerating any 
public grigyances, on a people ſo. greatly /impo- 


veriſhed,; by the calamiges pt war. and, to 
prevent any ſuperfluqus expences on the'occaſion 
of her coronation, ſhe prudently iſſued out an 


Loder, 14 That no gald er fler lege, ef em. 


* broidery, ſhould be worn, in cloaths, or fur- 


*© niture; hor any new liveries made: ſhe alſo 


ſtrictly ptohibited the imporcatian of all French 


commadigies, inder the penalty. of confiſcation, 
OE: 1 08 er 12th of May, the 
ceremony of her inauguration was performed, 
in the cathefral of Prague z the Biſhop of. Ol. 
mutz officiating, in the room of the Archbiſhop 
of Prague, who was in diſgrace, for abetting 
pen of te cy: ns ben i ih 
EAN City > hut a heraid, in beha 

of the Ea Erof, 2 aciother in behalf of the 
King of Spain, proteſted againſt. the legality of 
the coronation, The next day, being the an- 


_.... ... ereaked by an inſtance ſhe gave of her genetoſity 
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and „ tothe priſqners-in- Prague: thoſe 
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conſined for debt, ſne diſcharged by ſatisfying CA. 
their creditors; thoſe condemned for leſs heinous IV. 
offences, ſhe pardoned and reſtored to their A 
berty; and ſhe mitigated the ſenterice of the ca- 1743. 
pital offenders, according to the nature of their 
er crimes. Her majeſty, having thus by her pre- 
er. ſence and goodneſs conciliated the affections of 
Ys her Bohemian ſubjects, left Prague, on the i6th 
ity of June, and ſet out for Lintz, the capital of 
n: Upper Auſtria; where, on the 25th, the re- 
nd ceived the homage of the States of that Province, 
u, with the greateſt marks of loyalty and affection. 
er In the midſt of theſe ſolemnities, her majeſty 
ny received the important news, from the Maine, 
0- that the King of Great Britain, her faithful ally, 
to had, on that ſide, too, defeated the invaders o 


on nations; and, on the 4th of July, ſhe returned 
an to Vienna. ITS I 
m. Oy account of her Hungarian majeſty re- 


r- ceiving the willing homage of her ſubjects at 
Iſo Lintz, a proteſt againſt it, ſigned at Augſberg- 
ch on the 16th of June, was publiſhed oy the 
ng Count de Montijo, ambaſſador extraordinary 
be from the King of Spain to his Imperial majeſty; 
d, which was neither more nor leſ, thin, a (he 
0. for propagating confuſion, till ſuch times as the 
op houſe of Bourbon was in poſſeſſion of univerſal 
8 monarchy: for, by this proteſt, his Catholic 
in majeſty, in the firſt place, intimated, that he 
Wi had-a claim to Sileſia; he next ſet out his title 
he to the entire ſucceſſion of the late Emperor 
of Charles VI; and after wards gave the ſame over 
n. again by retail, challenging, firſt, the kingdom 
d of Hungary, then Bohemia, and laſtly the 
n- dukedoms of Auſtria; and all the pragmatic in- 
ty heritance. From the manner in which this | 
is proteſt was worded, nothing: could be more | {1 
0 W 2 4 * evident, 1 
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PARzT evident, than, that it was a perpetual and inde, 
IV. feaſible claim; from which, whatever might be 
= cone in words, his Catholic majeſty, and his 
1743: ſucceſſors, never could or would depart ; but, 


whenever the diſturbances of Europe ſhould af. 
ford them an opportunity, would be continually 
aſſerting - theſe rights, and endeavouring, ſome- 
mes oy: force of arms, and at others by = 
arts negociation, to gain poſſeſſion. his 
Spaniſh —— is the beſt key to the ſcheme of 
the French; it plainly evinces, by the deduc- 
tion of facts, that the conduct of France was 
governed entirely by Machiavelian maxims, 
without the leaſt regard to religion, juſtice, or 
honour : for here ſhe ſet. up two competitors 
againſt the Queen of Hungary, profeſſing that 
ſhe was bound by treaties to ſupport both; though 
their claims were as deſtructive of each other, as 
of. the rights of the Queen of Hungary. When 
there was a probability of the Emperor arriving, 
to that goal of ambition, which providence had 
lately removed out of his reach, all the forces 
of France were poured into Germany; but when 
the proſpect ceaſed of carrying her point, then 

rance put on another countenance z and, after 
ruining the electorate; of Bavaria, and plunging 
the Emperor beneath the moſt  oneraus calami- 
ties, adviſed him to extricate himſelf, by a pa- 


cific conduct, out of thoſe difficulties, it was 


found impoſſible to relieve him by the armies of 
France: while France applied all her views to 
Italy, and brought out this declaration in favour 
of the other pretender, whoſe: right ſhe now 


undertook to maintain, For though the court 


of Verſailles would have impoſed it on the world, 
as a mark of their moderation, by conſenting 
to a treaty in Germany on the uti poſſidetis; this 

3 N was 
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wis a ſtep full of policy and ambiguity « for Cx ap. 
they only intended that the war ſhould end in IV. || 
Germany, without terminating the diſpute i I 
Italy; where France had another pretended heir 1743: | 
to the Auſtrian ſucceſſion. The Infant Don Phi- | | 
lip, though married to one of the daughters of i 
France, was one year ſuffered to be beat our of 
Savoy, and to ſtarve in it the next; while armies 
and ſubſidies were thrown away in favour of the | 
Emperor: but when France found her incapa- || 
city to ſupport the Bavarian pretenſions, ſhe de- | | 
termined to ſend an army to the aſſiſtance of | 
Don» Philip, and leave the Emperor to diſen- | 
tangle himſelf, as well as he could, from the la- | 
byrinth in which he was involved, by implicitly 
following the ſteps directed to be taken by the 4 
miniſtry of Verſailles. | Was not this palpably | 


inconſiſtent ? If France thought the houſe of 


Bavaria had any right to the Auſtrian inheri- 
tance, how came ſhe to abet this claim of his Ca- 
tholic majeſty ? If ſhe thought there was any 
juſtice in the Spaniſh claim, how came ſhe to 
llayghter her troops in endeavouring to ſet up 
another? And this proceedure did not fail to 
open the eyes of the Emperor; who, thus, in 
the day of his diſtreſs, found himſelf deceived, 
inſulted, and abandoned, to the reſentment of 
the Queen of Hungary; whoſe favour he was 
determined to ſolicit, and procure, upon any 
reaſoriable ters. wi ba fiuy 

Taz approach of the Britiſh: and other 
confederate troops, into Germany, proved 
highly advantageous to the intereſt of her Hun- 
garian majeſty, by the chapter of Mentz no- 
minating, on the 23d of April, John Fre- 
deric, Count d'Oſtein to ſucceed the late 
archbiſhop in the electorate; which was an 

| A important 


Pax 
IV. 
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important ſtep, as this nobleman was ſtrongly 


attached to the Auſtrian intereſt ; and, after 


bis promotion, ever manifeſted his regard to 


1743; 


the ſervice of the Queen of Hungary. 
Taz Emperor, wearied out with a deſtrue- 
tive war, relenting for the calamities he had 


brought upon his electorab ſubjects; deprived 


of the means of ſupporting his Imperial dig- 
nity; and, though graced with the moſt 
pompous and reſplendent! titles, finding him- 
ſelf, without-an -inch of territory, was ſincerely 
diſpoſed to affect an accomodation with the 
Queen of Hungary: from the inactivity of 
Marſhal Broglio, his Imperial majeſty had long 
ſuſpected the integrity of the French; and, ſo 
early as the 28th of May, and the 2d of June, 
he had requeſted Prince William of Heſſe Caſſel 
to employ his good offices for obtaining the re- 
ſtoration of tranquility to the Empire; declaring, 
at the ſame time, that he left his affairs wholly 
to the prince, intreating only that the conditi- 
ons might not be prejudicial to his honour and 
dignity, whatever they might be to his in- 
tereſt. Prince William was brother to the 
King ef Sweden, Vice-Landgrave of © Heſſe 
Caſſel, and Earl of Hanau; and was a proper 
rſon to merit both the confidence of the 
and the King of Great Britain: be- 
cauſe, as his royal brother of Sweden had en- 


truſted him with the regency of his hereditary 


dominions; this, gave him importance enough, 


as ſo conſiderable a member of the Empire, to be 


relied on by the Emperor; and, as his eldeſt 
ſon, Prince Frederic, apparent heir to the King 
of Sweden had married the Princeſs Mary, the 
fourth daughter of his Britannic majeſty, this al- 
liance ſufficiently recommended him to the re- 
gard of that monarch. | Taz 
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| Tux prince of, Heſſe, after the arrival of Cy av. 
| bis Britannic majeſty at Aſchaffenberg, on the IV. 

' th of June, wrote co Lord Carteret, and 
declared to him, in the name of the Emperor, 1743. 

? « That this monarch was willing to be re- 

« conciled with the Queen of Hungary; and, 

i WW © preferring, as the true father of his country, 

a « the felicity of the Empire to his private in. 

: «+ tereſt, would give up his rights, and ſend 


J « back the French troops, upon condition that 
y « Bavaria ſhould be reſtored,” But Lord 
e Carteret obleryed, in anſwer to Prince Will 
if iam, * That his Britannic majeſty was very 
9 * much obliged to him, for his good endea- 
5 „% yours to put an end to the war » that the 
e, * king would be extremely deſirpus of con- 
a] & tributing to this ſalutary end, and of doing 
. every thing which might be to the  fatil- 
g. © faction of his Imperial majeſty 5 but, that 
ly be he himſelf, Lord rteret, could not preſume 
tl. to promiſe, that the Court of Vienna would, 
id * previouſly, reſtore Bavaria; and, that in the 
n- „mean time, it were to be wiſhed, his Im- 


* perial majeſty, to be nearer at hand, would 
«« pleaſe to return to Francfort:“ which he 
immediately did, in expectation of obtaining a 


he — through the intereſt of the Britiſh 
wi! an fu | 
en- His Imperial majeſty, in his way from Aug. 
ty berg to Francfort, a few days preceeding the bat- i 
h, tle. of Dettingen, arrived at the French camp; 7 1 
de where Marſhal Noailles took an opportunity - 
leſt of ſhewing him the dangerous ſituation of the 
ng confederate army, and the difficulty they would 
the have. to eſcape. This gave new - the 
N d to of the 


dejected Emperor, who expected 
Alte being totally defeated; but, n 
32 3 : e 
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Pax the event of that day, ſo contrary to his ex. 


tions, and ſo deftruftive to his intereſt, 


be ſeriouſly applied himſelf to a purſuit of thoſe 


* 


1743. pacific meaſures, he had lately recommended 


to the care of his Britannic majeſty. 
AccoRDINGLY his Imperial majeſty, on his 
arrival at Francfort, finding he could expect 


no other / aſſiſtance from the French, imme- 


diately ordered Marſhal Seckendorff to entet 
into a treaty of neutrality with Prince Charles 
of Lorrain. The Bavarian marſhal had before 

wen information, to his highneſs, that the 
electoral troops were ordered to act only 
defenſively; and he found little obſtruction 
in executing the orders of his Imperial ma- 
jeſty : for, on the 26th of June, he had 
an interview with Marſhal Khevenhuller, at 
the convent of Lower-Sconfield, near Rain, 
where a ceſſation of arms was concluded; and, 
on the goth of June, à capitulation was made 
for the evacuation of Branau, whereby it was 
expreſsly ſtipulated, ** Tr aT the garrifon, and 
particularly the officers, ſhould retire witli 
their equipages, and the common ſoldiers 
« with their knapſacks, '' but without ſwords 
* or muſkets: THAT they ſhould: firſt be 
„reviewed, and then be diſtributed into the 
« diſtricts of Bavaria, and the Upper Palati- 
„ nate, during a year and a day: THAT 
they ſhould be maintained there at the 
„ expence of the country, upon condition 
of not engaging in any military ſetvice 
« during that time: THAT, in like manner, 
«*« the ſuperior officers, and the members of the 


e ſtate- major, ſhould be allowed to return freely 


to their reſpective homes, with their baggage, 
giving their parole not to ſerve againſt- the 
24-3 | Queen 
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« Queen of Hungary during a year and aCnae. 
« day :” and accordingly the garriſon; conſift- IV. 
ing of 6, ooo men, were diſtributed up and 
down the country, particularly in Munich, 1743. 
Waſlerberg, Straubingen, ' and Berghauſen. 

lx the mean time, Prince William of Heſſe 
very ſtrenuouſly recommended the-intereſt of his 
Imperial majeſty to the King of Great Britain; 

„after ſome propoſitions and replies, between 

his highne and Lord Carteret, they proceeded 
to more extenſive conferences: and, Prince 
William, being then veſted witty full powers, 
on the zd of July, carried the following pro- 
poſitions to his Britannic majeſty: at Hanau. 
uit“ THAT his Imperial majeſty would 
«, diſmiſs the French —— troops, in con- 


* — of which, he only intreated; 
2d 


| „ TBA, at the ſame time thoſe t 
«evacuated the Empire, the Auſtrians ſhould 


ct evacuate the Upper Palatinate, Bavaria, and 
his other hereditary dominions, e ſhould 
<6 be: reſtored to him. 


'gdly-< THAT, as the . of his Im- 


«-perial majeſty were ruined by the war, 
ſome expedient ſhould be found of ring 
4 him a monthly ſubſidy, for the Kipgor 
his dignity, and the maintenance of his 
army; till, by the good offices of the me- 
„ diatorial powers, his affairs were * 20 in a 
«, ſettled condition. 


rt ot 


Athly „ THar: — — would! * to 


« his Britannic majeſty, and the Imperial diet, 


the care of / regulating his claims to the 
i ſucceſſion of the houſe of Aae, and pro- 


©, curipg a general peace. 


Sthy d THAT: a general met b be n 
Vor. Ik: moos Ha a. upon 
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Part © upon; on both ſides, and the priſoners of 
IV. „ war to be reciprocally exchanged.“ | 
Loy Ds In anſwer-to'theſe pro 
1743. by a letter, dated the th of July, informed 


Lord Carteret, 


his highteſs,. in the name of his Pritannie 
majeſty z That the king was highly obliged 
« to the prince for the propoſitions he had 


_ « communicated, and equally deſirous of ſeeing 


<< a general peace reſtored, and to give the 
6 — the greateſt maria of his friendſhip; 
„ but that he was bound, by treaty, to at 
„ in concert with the Queen of Hungary. 
„ That this princeſs, in the mean time, did 
«© not ſeem averſe to a recunciliation with the 
Emperor provided he would previouſly cauſc 
«© the Fre troops to evacuate Germany, 
« Yet, that his lordſhip durſt not venture, for 
<< fear of abuſing the confidence of his highneſs, 
< to promiſe the reſtitution of Bavaria, and the 
„Upper Palatiate. All that he had power to 
«© ſay, was, that his Britannic majeſty, would do 
« all in his to obtain the Emperor fatisfac- 
„tion, ks foon-as the French troops had evacu- 
& ated the Empire. Though this 'anſwer waz 

- atisfatory, the Emperor, by 
Prince William, expreſſed . His acknowledy- 
% ment for the kind intentions of his Britahnic 
« -majeſty, in his favour z but hoped: that the 
* diſmiſſion of the - auxiliary troops, granted 
4% him by France, would not be inſiſted on, 
till ſomething was determined with regard 
„ to his -propbſitions, At leaſt his Imperia 
<< majeſty expected, that the ſending _ the 
« French troops out of Germany, and the 
* reſtitution of his hereditaty countries, ſhouk! 
go hand in hand.“ At laſt, after man) 
conferences, a plan for an accommodation was 


rr 
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agreed on; and the following preliminary ar- C Ar, 
ticles wore drawn up, and foteled, between IV. 
Prince William and Lord Carteret. —— 
iſt 44 Tuar the Emperor ſhould diſmiß the 174g. 
« French troops, and engage eye eva» 
&« cuate Germany. 
2dly „ Tuar he would, without delay, in 
60 Rags er with his Bricannic majeſty, farm 
a confederacy between the States of the Em- 
Ke: 0k and the maritime powers, for the pub- 
ic good, in order to engage Franc to con- 
11 
Tua, as by this Imperial 
wen forfeited all his — ſuccour and 
from France, and his patrimonial 
1 ſtates being fo conſumed and impoveriſhed, 
mays be quai*'y monthly — 
4 quate'to his quality; a m y ſubſidy 
be allowed him, 4 223 a month after 
« ſigning of the treaty, and be continued, till 
4 — could be of concerting, with 
Ahe States of the Empire, the means of mak- 
* ing a proviſion for their head, ſuitable to 
“his rank and dignity. 
\4thly'4* Twar, as the Queen of Hungary 
could not be brought to conſent to reſtare Ba- | 
* varia and the Upper Palatinate, till ſhe was 
© ſatisfied with . to his 9 the 
„ Auſtrian ſucceſſion; his | 
and hi ue | 


agreed to renounce, for himſelf, 
s ceffors, all claims on this dead. 

Sthly “ Tur, as ſoon as this act of renun- 
* ciation was ſolemnly paſſed, the Queen ſhould 
reſtore the Emperor to all his hereditary do- 
* minions, without exception or delay. 

Sthly “ Ta aT the Queen ſhould acknow- 
" 2 * Emperor, in quality of head and 

Aa a 2 chief 
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| 372 Thr Conduct ef the Powers of Europe, 
| Pax T © chief of the Empire; and, in return, bis 
IV. Imperial majeſty ſhould, own her; as Queen of 
| Hungary and Bohemia; and rule his intereſt, 
1743. « with the States of the Empire, to revive the 
6 vote for Bohemia in the electoral college, fuk 
) « pended at the laſt diet of election. 
Ithly Tur, the better to eſtabliſh 1 f. 
« lid peace, a general amneſty ſnould be pro- 
-  * claimed on both ſides; all con fiſcations and 
„ ſequeſtrations annulled; and all . od 
 « priſoners of war releaſed.” - 
 Taxsx articles were ſo agreeable to both the 
negociators, and thought to be ſo effectually 
ſettled, that the next day was appointed for the 
execution of them; but, till they could be com- 
municated to the courts of London and Vienna, 
the following ſeparate article was agreed on, 
That his Imperial majeſty, in agreeing to the 
* foregoing articles, as the baſis df an accom- 
% madation between him and the Queen o 
* Hungary,” depended on his Britannie majeſty 
„ for their being faithfully executed : and, as he 
* put an entire confidence in him, the King, i in 
return, promiſed to ſerve him with all his in- 
s tereſt ʒ and engaged to procure him further ad- 
** vantages,” In earneſt of which he was willing 
5 to advance the Emperor immediately 300,000 
„ crowns, of which 100, ooo were to be paid 
on ſigning this act, and the remainder in 
two equal payments of twenty and forty days. 
« His Britannic majeſty alſo promiſed to uſe 
< his good offices, with the Queen of Hungary, 
tc that the electoral dominions of ie e 
<5 be favourably treated.“ 

BuT Lord Carteret, on reflection, was cau- 
tious of executing theſe preliminaries, without 
the approbation of the lords of the regency in 

England 
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us England: therefore, on the 16th of June, in- CA. 
of ſtead, of ſigning the articles, as was fully ex- IV. 
tt, pected, the Britiſh miniſter ſent Prince William 
he the following declaration; „That his Britan- 1743. 


ul. e nic majeſty, though he entirely approved of 
, «. both. the preliminary and ſeparate articles, 
ſo- « would not determine on the ſigning of, them, 
ro- « till. he had cauſed them to be communicated 
nd « at London, and could know how far the re- 
nd e gency, would approve them, as the baſis of 


« an accommodation, in order for him to be 
te certain, that the parliament would have no 
« objection to it, nor to the ſubſidy which was 
** £0 be paid his Imperial majeſty ; that he was 
« unwilling 4 abuſe the confidence of the Em- 
t“ peror, ſo far as to en for what perhaps 
7. he might be unable . Mat by 

W.. majeſty did not doubt but the project would 
*< gain the approbation of the Britiſh regency 3 
in which caſe, the ſigning would only be re- 
„ tarded for fifteen days. In the mean time, 
« as a proof of his friendſhip, the King was 
e willing to pay the firſt ſum of 100,000 crowns, 
* which ſhould be reckoned as nothing in caſe 
the project was. diſapproved in Fogland. 
* otherwiſe it ſhould. be deducted from the 
4300, O00 crowns. ſtipulated by the ſeparate 
10 article.“ aſh; | ind a 25nd 85 55 : | r 
In Prince of Heſſe, who was impatient fot 
the, execution of the treaty, when he found Lord 
Carteret» deſired; fourteen, days time to ſend a 
courier into England for the approbation of the 
lords, juſtices, not only looked on this delay, as 
an artifice to gain time, but intimated. as much 
on the ſpot; and preſſed the immediate execu- 
tion with all the arguments he could deviſe, be- 
cauſe, he thought all the authority of the, Britiſh 

or. N ad govera- 
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Far government was centered in the king and hi 
IV. prime miniſter, But the Emperor, in his Sepflorable 
— tuation, was obliged to be contented with the 
F743. declaration of the Britiſh miniſter, and to wait 

the return of the courier diſpatched to London. 
Lord Carteret, in the mean time, earneftly de. 
fired the Emperor to accept the firſt payment 
of the tublidy, ſettled at 100, ooo crowns 
which his Imperial majeſty offered to receive, 
condition that matters ſhould continue in 
Bavaria in the ſame condition ; and that, tilſ an 
accommodation was effected, not the leaſt de. 
molition, exactions, or hoftilny, ſhould be com- 
mitted, nor any future fiege attempied: but 

this was reed, I 
Wurz this treaty was in "agitation, the 
French had every where, except the garriſons 
| at Egra and Ingoldftadr, evacuated Germany: 
= - upon this occaſion Prince Charles of Lorrain 
| | accompanied by Marſhal Khevenbuller and 
|| Prince Efterhaſi, artived at Hanau, on the 
1 of July; and, after receiving the com- 


* 


pliments of the Duke of Cumberland, the no- 
ility, and general officers, his highneſs went 
to the palace, in the old city, to wait on his 
| Britannic majeſty, and was introduced by the 
Earl of Holderneſs, the:lord of the bedcharnber 
| in waiting; when his Vaygcs was received in 
the moſt gracious manner, ſtaid at court about 
| three hours, and then returned! to his own apart 
| ment, accompanied by the Marſhals Stair and 
| Khevenhuller. Theſe two glorious marſhals,” on 
| . whoſe conduct the fare of mankind depended, 
| expreſſed the greateſt ſatisfaction by being in- 
ä dulged with this opportunity of a perſonal con- 
8 as they were charmed with each others 
character, they participated all the pleaſing and 
* refined 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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refined reflections of the moſt exalted friendſhip; C ap. 
and contracted, without the tedious! ceremony IV. 
of leſs important courtiers, the moſt durable way 
intimacy, a friendſhip erected on the pedeſtal of 1744. 
virtue! While theſe two illuſtrious commanders 
enjoyed the happieſt moments of their lives, in 

rſonally conſulting the protection of man- 
find, they aſliſted at ſeveral councils of war 3 
| when reſolutions were taken for regulating the 
future operations of the campaign, to be ready 
for putting them in execution, in caſe the pre- 
liminary articles ſhould be diſapproved by the 
Britiſh regency. On the 28th, about five in 
the afternoon, his Britannic majeſty, accom | 
nied by Prince Charles; the Princes William, | 
je George, and Frederic, of Heſſe 5 Prince Eſter- g 
Ns — 2 Field * ＋ — — 
„ | uperg; and the greate of t 
| gal of th combined army, —.— with 
eral of the nobility, and other perſons of 
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he diſtinction, went from the city to the camp: 
F- where. the whole army was drawn up, and 
0. paſſed in review: when the Auſtrian generals 
nt expreſſed great ſatisfaction at ſo fine an appear- 
1s ance: Prince Charles dined with his majeſty; 
he 0d, carly the next morning, ſet out on his 
er return for the Auſtrian army, then encamped 


in the Matgraviate of Dourlach. 


ut Our of the great objects of the treaty of 
rt- Hanau, was, to make ſuch a proviſion of re- 
nd venue for the Emperor, during his life, as 
on ſhould enable him to ſupport the ial 


dignity + this revenue was ſtated at ſix millions 
of florins a year; for the railing it, certain 


n- ovinces were to be aſſigned to him, which 
ers he was to hold till another proviſion could be 
[= ng 


376 The Conduct of the Powers of Euròpe, 
Parr of Saltzburg and Wurtzburg; which, though 
IV. underſtood, was not however expreſſed in the 
—treaty: and, in caſe the produce fell ſhort of 
1743. that ſum, his Britannic majeſty was to make 
; good the 'deficiency. When the courier arri- 
ved at London with the preliminaries, - ſome 
of the lords juſtices” aſſembled z' and, though 
there were ſeveral others who were abſent, and 
ought to have been conſulted on ſo important 
= an occaſion, - the minor part of the regency 
| | undertook to annul the treaty, and return the 
| | courier to Lord Carteret, with an ' anſwer, 
| * That they were of opinion, it was better, 
1 till the accompliſhment of a general peace, 
| sto leave the burthen of ſupporting his Im- 
| «< perial majeſty on the court of France, who 
«© would ſoon be tired of the 'expence : that 
* the Emperor had not yet diſengaged himſelf 
from the court of Verſailles but by words: 
« that however, his true intereſt would be, 
<< to throw his affairs into the hands of his 
«© Britannic majeſty without reſerve ſince his 
only reſource lay in the terms that England 
could procure for him.” With theſe ne- 
| gative reſtrictions againſt the execution of the 
treaty, the courier returned to Lord Carteret 
on the 1ſt of Auguſt; who immediately ac- 
1 Prince 3 of 2 that the 
plan was diſa by the miniſtry in 
England, and 5 rn to his highnels 
| | the reaſons he had received for the rejection: 

| ' however, his lordſhip acquainted the pri 
That endeavours ſhould, nevertheleſs, be em- 
2 66 ployed, in conjunction with the court of 
* Vienna, to obtain the ſatisfaction defired by 
„the Emperor.” When the Prince of Heſſe 
received this information, he was greatly dil- 
- | | guſted ; 
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| 377 
jectured that the preliminaries were never once IV. 


communicated to the Britiſh miniſtry, but that 


the rejection was made entirely by Lord Car- 
teret: and his highneſs inferred, from the 
diſcourſes of the Britiſh and Auſtrian miniſters, 
chat their deſign was to remove the Emperor 
and his houſe to Naples; or to indempnify 
him, for the loſs of his patrimonial eſtates, 
by ſuch conqueſts as ſhould be acquired from 
France: and, as his highneſs imagined that 
the Britiſh miniſtry never intende to bring 
about an accommodation, he abſolutely refuſed 
to have any further concern in fo fruitleſs a 
negociation, But his highneſs was, miſtaken in 


the conduct of Lord Carteret ; who, being 


ſenſible that if peace was the only fit meaſure 


tor Britiſh miniſters to purſue, found the pre- 


ſent the moſt favourable opportunity of ob- 
taining it, that England, in his time, was ever 
like to be bleſſed with; and his lordſhip was 
fincerely diſpoſed to have concluded the treaty, 
rather than force the Emperor to have recourſe 
to ſuch other meaſures, as would contribute 
moſt . to a vigorous. proſecution of the war: 
beſides, on bis return to London, his lordſhip 
avowed, to the Imperial and Pruſſian miniſters, 
* That the treaty of Hanau would have been 


** good treaty for. England; and that his 


% purpoſe was to have carried it into execu- 


don, if the Lords of the regency had not put 
it aut of his power. 5 
Toyo his Imperial majeſty was equally diſ- 


guſted with the Prince of Heſſe ; yet, as he was not 


in 4 capacity of freely declaring his ſentiments, 
he ſmothered his reſentment ; becauſe, as the 
Queen of Hungary had refuſed the mediation 


Yor, II. Bbb . 0 


1743: 
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Part of the Imperial diet, 'the Emperor had no other 


| 

| 

IV. way to procure an accommodation, than by the 
| Wy vv mediation of the maritime powers: he accordingly 
| 


| 1743. inſtructed his miniſter, the Baron de Haſlang, 
| to make freſh overtures to Lord Carteret, being 
= 75 willing to accept any terms which the maritime 
| powers ſhould think fit to preſcribe. - In purſuance 
| of his inſtructions, the Baron de Haſlang acquaint- 
| ed Lord Carteret, © That his * nk majeſty, 
| « for the ſake of peace, would allow the ſtrong 
[ « towns of Bavaria to be garriſoned by neutral 
| « troops, and renounce all pretenſions to the 
| « Auſtrian ſucceſſion. That he would conſent 
e to the aſſembling a neutral army in the Em- 
* . to augment that army with 15,000 of 
& his electoral troops; and to relinquiſh the 
« fortreſſes of Philipſberg, and fort Kehl, to 
« the troops of the circle of Suabia, His 
<« Imperial majeſty alſo offered to give his 
« daughter in marriage to the Archduke, who 
« was then three years of age, and to ſecure the 
Imperial dignity, in reverſion, to the houſe 
of Auſtria, by procuring the young Archduke 
to be elected King of the Romans; and that he 
0 would abide by the judgment of the maritime 
«© powers, on the ſingle condition, of obtain- 
| ing a reſtitution of his hereditary dominions, 
even with the mortifying reſtriftion of leaving 
all the fortified towns, in the poſſeſſion of 
neutral troops.“ But all theſe conſiderable 
offers, though not immediately rejected, termi- 
nated without any effect; being evaded by the 
92 excuſes of diſpatching couriers, and ſuch like 
ae till the concluſion of the treaty of 
orms; after which not a ſingle ſtep was taken 
towards an accommodation. e 
, His 
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His Sardinian majeſty was reluctant to hazard Cy a. 


the lives of his troops, in diſpoſſeſſing the Spa- 


niards out of Savoy; and contented himſelf, 
till he ſaw the certainty of a proper ſatisfaction 1743. 


for his trouble, with defending the paſſes of the 
mountains. The court of Vienna conceived, - 
that it was the intereſt of his Sardinian majeſty, 
to prevent the houſe of Bourbon from advanc- 
ing to any further dignity in Italy; and this 
made the Auſtrian miniſtry but little inclined 
to make ſuch conceſſions to the King of Sardi- 
nia, as he inſiſted upon, before he exerted his 
force in their favour. France and Spain em- 
braced this opportunity, and offered. the King 
of Sardinia, among other advantageous terms, 

the right to Final, in the ſame manner as he 
had demanded it to be procured by the Queen 


of Hungary: theſe propoſitions had ſome influ- 


ence on his Sardinian majeſty, who became pe- 
remptory for the immediate performance of the 
ſame conditions at the court of Vienna; and 
the Britiſh miniſtry finding it ſo expedient, 

the treaty was carried on = ſuch alacrity, that 
M. Waſner, the Auſtrian miniſter, who had 
been diſpatched to negociate the treaty. at Turin, 
arrived at Hanau, with the treaty in his pocket, 
the day before the return of the courier from 
London, with the reſolution of the lords. juſtices 
concerning the negociations of the Prince of 
Heſſe. This treaty occaſioned. many conſulta- 
tions, between Lord Carteret, M. Waſner, and 
the Chevalier Offorio the Sardinian miniſter z be- 


ing the three plenipotentiaries, authorized for 


carrying the treaty into execution: . whic 
though completed before the middle of Auguſt, 
was not ſigned till the ad of September, when 
it was formally executed, by the three plenipo- 
Bbb 2 tentiaries, 
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Pay” tentiaries, at che city of Worms, from whence 


the treaty is denominated, This was intitled a 


* definitive treaty of peace, union, friendſhip, and 
1743. mutual defence, between the crowns of Great 


Britain, Hungary, and Sardinia': the preamble 
ſet forth, * That the diſturbances, which, upon 
the deceaſe of the Emperor Charles VI, with. 
_ © out flue male, aroſe in Germany, notwith- 
«. ſtanding the expreſs tenor of the moſt ſolemn 
and recent treaties of . alliance, cor- 
„ roborated by the war nity of the 
body of the Empire, which «fibre to 0 fs eldeſt 
duughter and her poſterity the entire and indi- 
© viſible ſucceſſion to his hereditary dominions, 
matifeſtiy tended to the overthrow of all bal 
© lance in Europe, and expoſed its hberty, and 
6 cotntrierce, to the moſt evident danger; which 
Vas <eficreaſed, by the conqueſt, Which - 
Kings of Spain and Naples, had open 
dextaken to make of the dominions, 

by the houſe ef Auſtria in Italy; contrary to 
© the faith of their own engagements; after 
* which the reſt of Italy would no longer be 
able to reſiſt them, and all the coafts of the 
+ Mediterranean ſea world be under ſubje&tion 
to one and che ſame family. To obviate, 
fuch imminent evik, and an en , whoſe 
, ©- conſequences would be fo fatal to a 3 
and fates of Italy, to their liberty 
*-merce, and to that of the maritime powers 
jn che Mediterranea, the contracting powers, 

* having ſuch an eſſential intereſt in the preſer- 
* vation of a juſt ballance in Europe, and in 
© the maintenance of the B „and fecurity 
of Italy in particular, on which depended — 
* of its commerce, and of the rol oor of 
$ ? he Mediterrancan, had reſolved to enter into 


+a cloſer 
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© a cloſer and more inſeparable union, in this C HAS. 
« fixed intention, and to perfevere inviolably IV. 
© in joining their forces and counſels for obtain 
ing the deſired effect; and more eſpecially, 1748+ 
« for: the ſake of repelling, with one accord, 
© the unjuſt invaſion made by the Kings of Spain 
© and Naples, and for ſecuring Italy, if poſſible, 

« for the future, from all attempts of the fame 
« kind, And, after reciting the proviſional 
convention, of the 1ft of February, 19542. 
© entered into, with this view, between the 
King of Sardinia with the Queen of Hungary, 
it was mentioned, that the minifters plenipo- 
« tentiary, having maturely conferred together, 
© had agreed upon the following articles. 
I. „ Tar there ſhould be, between the 
« contracting parties, a cloſe frieridfhip, and 
„ ſincere, perpetual and inviolable alhance, by 
* virtue of Which they ſhould be obliged to ſup- 
« port, defend, and ſuccour each other recipro- 
«cally and 'conftantly, to be attentive to the 
&« ſecurity each of the other, as to their own. 
to procure all advantages, and to keep off all 
« damage and prejudice from one another to 
v the utmoſt of their power, 
II. „To this end the alfies engaged them- 
1 ſelves afreſh to a moſt expreſs guaranty of all 
« the kingdotns, ſtates, countries, and dormini- 
ons, which they were then in poſſeſſion of, 
or ought to poſſeſs by virtue of the treaty of 
Turin in 1703: of the treaties of Utrecht 
* and Baden: of the quadruple alliance: of 
«* the treaty of Vienna of the 16th of March, 
« 1731: of che act of guaranty given in con- 
«© ſequence thereof, and paſſed into a law of the 
Empire the 1ith of January 1732: of the 
ict of acceſſion, ſigned likewile- in conſe- 
| « quence 
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ParT © quence of the ſaid treaty, at the Hague the 


IV. 


„ goth of February 1732: of the treaty of 


Vienna the 18th of November 1738; and 


1743 


* 


«« of the acceſſion thereto, done and ſigned at 
« Verſailles the 3d of February 1739: all 
« which treaties were fully recalled and con- 
« firmed, foraſmuch as they might concern the 
<«< allies, and as far as they had not derogated 
from them by the preſent treaty. 

III.“ Ix conformity to the. guaranty con- 
c tained in the foregoing article, and to the 
* end that no ſubject of diſpute might remain 
% between the houſes of Auſtria and Savoy, 
ce the King of Sardinia, for himſelf, his heirs 
« and ſucceſſors, renounced by name, and for 
„ ever, but ſolely in favour of the Queen of 
« Hungary, and of her heirs and ſucceſſors, 
his pretended rights upon the ſtate of Milan; 
« which rights, though never admitted on the 
cc _- of the queen, be had referved to him- 
5 ſelf, by the proviſional convention, the liber- 
< ty of availing himſelf of. And beſides, his 
« majeſty the King of Sardinia engaged bim- 
* ſelf to the guaranty of the order of ſucceſſion 
<< eſtabliſhed in the {aid moſt ſerene houſe, - by 
« the pragmatic ſanction, in the ſame manner 
4 ag it was ſet forth in the treaty of Vienna 
of the 16th of March 1931, excepting how- 
<<, ever, that his majeſty ſhould never be obliged 
*<. to ſend ſuccours out of Italy. - 

IV. Fox this purpoſe the King of Sardi- 
t nia, who had already joined his troops to 
“ thoſe of the Queen of Hungary, and who 
had already conſiderably augmented them, 


. 


««. ſhould continue to concert and execute, jointly 
c with her and her generals, all the meaſures and 


& operations which ſhould be the moſt 
nnn 3 
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« effectual for keeping off and repelling the CA. 


« invaſion then made, or to be thereafter made, 


« againſt the dominions of the queen, and for. 
« ſecuring them from all danger, preſent and 1743. 


« future, as much as poſlible. | 

V Tu Ar, as long as the preſent war ſhould 
% continue, the Queen of Hungary engaged 
« to keep 30, ooo effective men in Italy. And 
« the King of Sardinia engaged to employ 
<« 40,000 foot, and 3, ooo horſe, comprehend- 
« ing in it, what would be neceſſary for the 
« garriſons, and defence of his own dominions. 

VI « Tuna the King of Sardinia ſhould 
* have the ſupreme command of the allied army, 
« when he ſhould be there in perſon, and he 
&« ſhould regulate the military motions and opera- 
tions of it, in concert with the Queen of 


Hungary, according as the common intereſt 


and occaſions ſhould require. | 
VII“ Taar, as long as it ſhould be neceſſary 
towards favouring and ſeconding thoſe / opera- 
tions, and as long as the danger of the Allies, 
* and:of Italy, ſhould demand it, his Britannic 
* majeſty engaged to keep a ſtrong ſquadron in 
„ the Mediterranean, the. admiral and com- 
e manders whereof ſhould have orders to con- 
«cert with the King of Sardinia, or with his 
© generals, and with thoſe of the Queen of 
© Hungary, who ſhould be neareſt at hand, the 
«* moſt. proper meaſures for the ſervice of the 
common caule. | | 
VIII. Tax to aſſiſt in bearing the extra- 
«* ordinary expence which the King of Sardi- 
% nia was and would be obliged to ſupport, 


for raiſing, and cauſing to act, a much great- 


« er number of troops than his own revenues 
could maintain, the King of Great, Britain 
81 << engaged 
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Parr. „engaged to furniſh to him, for as long as the 
IV. war,: and the occaſion for it ſhould continue, 
wo + ſubſidy of 200, ooo l. ſterling per annum, 
1743. „to be paid every three months, and to com- 
* mence from the iſt of February 1742. being 
© the day upon which the proyifignal conven- 
« tian was ſigned ; and the ſaid ſubſidy ſhould 
de punctually paid from three months to 
* three months in advance: provided however, 
that what ſhould have been advanced to the 
King of. Sardinia, before the ſignature of the 

s preſent treaty, ſhould be reckoned into it. 
IX Tu ar, in conſideration of the zeal, and 
0 generoſity, with which his Sardinian majeſty 
« had been willing to expoſe. his perſon, and 
« his dominions, for the public cauſe, the 
% Queen of Hungary, for herſelf, her heirs 
* and ſuceeſſors, transferred to him his heirs and ; 
« ſucceſſors, to be united to his other dominions, Re. 
« the diſtrict of Vigevano, called the Vigeve- | 
65 -naſco, the part of the duchy of Pavia between 
* the Po and the Theſin; ſo that the Theſin F 
„ ſhould for the future, by the middle of its 2 
* ſtream, form the ſeparation and limit between 2 
the reſpective dominions, from the Lago = 
« Maggiore, or greater lake, to the place where K 
4 it falls into the Po; excepting only, the Iſland R 
% formed by the canal over-againſt the city of WW .. 
% Pavia, which iſland ſhould be reſerved to the * 
queen, upon theſe conditions, that the king 4 
„ ſhould have nevertheleſs the free communica- * 
4 tion of the river Theſin for the paſſage of the 4 
5 barks without their being either ſtopt, viſited, * 
or ſubjected to the r of any duty, and i 
* that the faid canal ſhould never be filled up, 10 
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and ſhould ſerve in this place for a limit. Allo WW «, 
the Payeſe, beyond the Po, Bobbio, and is WM 
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« territory being teckoned into it, the city of CA 
« Plaiſanee, with that part of the duchy of IV. 
« Placentia which is between the Paveſan, and 
« as fat as the bed of the river Nura, from its 2743. 
's WM <« ſource quite to the Po. L 
10 HR majeſty alſo ceded that part of the 
5 % county of Anghiera, borderin n the No- 
« yareſe, the valley of Seſia, the Great Alps, 
g « and the country of Vallais, extending to the 
he «© Swiſs prefectures of Val Maggia and Locarno, 
% and along the banks of, and in the Lago 
x, „% Maggiore, to the middle of the lake: which 
ty * countries the queen diſmemberd for ever from 
“ her hereditary dominions, and from the ſtate 
he « of Milan, derogating for that purpoſe, as far 
4 there could be occaſion for it, from every 


1d *« thing that might in any manner be contrary 
3 % thereto, ſaving always the direct juriſdiction 
6. of the Empire. i 
5 X. gZeſides, as it was of importance to the 
" * pn cauſe that the King of Sardinia ſhould 
7 «© have an immediate communication ot his domt- 
ot % nions with the ſea, and with the maritime 


69 rs, the en of Hungary yielded to 

- as fie all the — which i have to 

* a the town and marquiſate of Final, which 

of « rights ſhe transferred to him without any ref- 

he % triction, in the juſt tion, that the re- 
« public of Genoa would facilitate, as far as 

85 * ſhould be neceſſary, a diſpoſition ſo ipdiſpen- 

<« ſably-requiſite for the liberty and ſecurity of 

d, 

nd 

IP; 

Ifo 

its 

nf 


Italy, in conſideration of the fum, which 
„ ſhould be found ro be due to the republic, 
* without the King of Sardinia, nor the Queen 
* of Hungary, being obliged to contribute to 
the payment of the ſaid ſum, provided that ; 
at 95 town' of Final ſhould be and remain for 1 
Vor II, Cee ever , 
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PaRrT © ever a free port, like Leghorn; and that it 


IV. 


«© ſhould be allowable for the King of Sardinia 


3 co re-eſtabliſh there the forts which had been 


1743. 


«© demoliſhed, or to: cauſe others to be built 

&« according as he ſhould judge convenient. 
XI. Taz contracting powers mutually en- 

« gaged themſelves not to make either peace or 


, «truce, without comprehending therein, in ex- 


«« preſs words, all the above-mentioned ceſſions, 
and without ſtipulating alſo a full reſtitution 


4 to the King of Sardinia of every part of his 
„ other dominions, which might have been 


<< ſeized or occupied in hatred of his union with 
«the Allies; provided, that the King of Sar- 
«« dinia ſhould hold himſelf to be, from this pre- 
«« ſent time, indempnified for the revenue which 
might be ſo withheld from him, by that of 
« the countries yielded and transferred to him 
« by the preſent treaty, 5 
XII. Ix return, the King of Sardinia ſhould 
remain firmly and inſeparably united and at- 
s tached to the intereſts, and to the cauſe, of the 
Allies, not only for as long as the war might laſt 
* in Italy, but to the concluſioh of the peace in 
Germany, and of the peace between GreatBritain 
and Spain; and this was the principal condition, 
and ſine qua non, of the ceſſions made to 
«© him above, by the gth and 10th articles of 
this treaty ; which ceſſions ſhould not receive 
6. their: full and irrevocable force, but from its 
« entire accompliſhment; after which the coun- 
«tries. yielded to him ſhould be deemed 'gua- 
rantied to him by the Allies for ever, as his 
other dominions were. | 0125 eee 
XIII. Tr, as foon as Italy ſhould be 
delivered from enemies, and out of all appar- 


ent danger of being afreſh invaded, the * 
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« of Hungary ſhould not only be at liberty Cn Av. 
«. to withdraw part of her troops, but, if ſhe re- IV. 

« quired it, the King of Sardinia ſhould furniſh ——— 
« her ſome of his own troops to be employed 1743. 


« forthe ſecurity of her dominions in Lombardy, 
« that ſo ſhe might be able to make uſe of a 
« ume number of her own in Germany, in 
« like manner as, at the requiſition of the King 
« of Sardinia, the Queen of Hungary ſhould 
© cauſe ſome of her troops to paſs into his do- 
<«, minions if it were neceſſary, for defending 
« the paſſages thereof, which an enemy's army 
e ſhould undertake to force, and for delivering 
e from enemies all his dominions, - and freeing 
them from any danger of a freſh invaſion, 
XIV. Taar, in any caſe, the allies ſnould 
e not make either peace, or truce, or accom- 


'« modation whatſoever, with the common ene- 


« my, but in concert, and with the participation 
« and advice one of the other, nor without the 
« guaranty of ſuch powers as ſhould have a 
* ſhare: in the pacification, for the poſſeſſions 
and acquiſitions of the Allies, as ſet forth in 
«* this treaty z and, after the concluſion of the 
peace, the preſent alliance ſhould equally 
and unalterably ſubſiſt, as well for the ſecurity 
of its execution, as, in general, for the mutual 
« and conſtant ſecurity of the Allies. 15 

XV. „ Taz King of Sardinia, and the 
Queen of Hungary, in gratitude for the gene- 


roũs concern of his Britannic majeſty for the 


public ſecurity, and for theirs, and for that 
of Italy in particular, not only confirmed to 
the Britiſh ſubjects the advantages of commerce 
and navigation, which, they enjoyed in their 
reſpective dominions, but promiſed to ſecure 
+ them-ſtill, farther to them, and as far as it 
7 | CEEY  & ſhould 
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Paar “ ſhould be found reaſonable and practicable, by 


« a ſpecifie treaty of commerce and navigation, 


Whenever his Britannic majeſty ſhould require 
1743. „ it of them. | 70 


XVI. and XVII. „ Tnar the ftares genera], 
<« and other princes and ſtates inclined to peace 
<< and the liberty ef Europe, ſhould be invited 


to aceede to this treaty,” | 


Tux ratifications were foan afterwards exchang- 


ed, by the Auſtrian and Sardinian miniſters; 


and, on the 20th of September, the e 
was alfo' ratified by eleven lords of the Briti 
E 12 18 le. T\Y | IL 
n treaty of Worms was of the utmoſt 
conſequenee to the Allies, by ſecuring the King 
of Sardini cauſe the war in Italy could not 
have been continued without hisaffiſtance : though 
nothing but the preſſure of the times could have 
induced her Hungarian majeſty to contribute 
ſo highly to the aggrandizing his Sardinian ma- 
jeſty. The whole treaty was peculiarly calculated 
for the tranquility and preſervation of the bal- 
lance of power in Italy; but the ceſſion of Final, 
muſt naturally incite a ſpirit of . refentment in 
the Genoeſe, who were alteady too jealous of the 
encroaching diſpoſition of his Sardinian majeſty. 
The Ret of the hauſe of Savoy, being ſen- 
ſible that power is acquired by wealth, and that 


| wealth flows chiefly from commerce, have been 


always intent upon eſtabliſhing and encouraging 
trade in their territories: for-this end, Villa Fran- 
ca was declared a free port, in 1669, and a 
treaty of commerce was concluded by Duke 
Charles Emanuel II. the © grandfather of 
his preſent majeſty, with the crown of England; 
though, as this part was not eontiguous to the 
centre of his dominions in Italy, the project came 
. a | 3 to 
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by to nothing. But Final, lying thirty-ſeyen miles C Ay. 
dn, S. W. of the city of Genoa, and thirty N. E. IV. 
ire of Oneglia, has all the advantages, from its ſh ?.! 

tuation, which the court of Turin could deſire; 1743+ 
al, and though it has no regular port, yet, as the 
ce road is good, it may be made as commodiouy 
ted and fafe a harbour as any in Italy: for the port 

of Genoa, which is one of the beſt and faireſt 


ng in the world, is artificial; and nature was not ſo 
is; luxut᷑iant at Genoa, as at Final, before the mol 

ay were made. 5 
l Tus town and marquiſate of Final, was pur- 


chaſed of the Emperor, by the republic, ſo 
oft long ago as the year 1713, for 1, 200, ooo pieces 
ing of eight, or 300, ooo J. ſterling: and though 
by the tenth article of this treaty, it was agreed, 
That the ſum which ſhould be found to be 
* due, ſhould be paid to the republic, before 
« ſhe parted with the poſſeſſion; yet it could 
not be well imagined, that the Genoeſe would 
conſent to be deprived of ſo valuable a part of 
their dominions z eſpecially as it lies fo contigu- 
ous to the Montferrat, Milaneſe, Mantuan, and 
all the beſt of the Sardinian dominions ;z and as 
by declaring it a free port it would run away 
with all the trade of Genoa, which principally 
depends on furniſhing the inland countries: be- 
fides, the republic thought it the higheſt injury, 
to be diſpoſſeſſed of a property, which Great 
Britain had guaranteed to her, by the 4th arti- 
cle of the quadruple alliance; and the ſale made 
by the late Emperor was abſolute, containing 
neither implied, nor expreſsly, any thing like 
or relative to a age, or any equity of te- 
demption. The ceſſion of Final, was declared 
to be made, only, That the King of Sardi- 
nia might have a communication of his do- 
055 „ minions 


* 
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ParT ** minions with the ſea, and with the maritime 


60 powers; but this could not be the principal 


reaſon, for that monarch · was then in poſſeſſion 
1743. of the ports of Nice and Villa Franca, near the 


coaſt of Provence; and of Oneglia, not far 
from Final, in the. very heart of the Genoeſe 
territory. So that this poor, but old and vene. 


rable, commonwealth, was reduced to the me- 


lancholy dilemma of reſigning this valuable 
town and marquiſate, and hazard her own liber. 
ty and ſecurity; or, by throwing herſelf into the 
protection of France, to exert her antient ſpirit, 
and be reduced to the neceſſity of becoming an 
open enemy to England, which ſhe both equally 
dreaded and reſpected. . On the notification of 
the treaty, the republic avowed their diſappro- 
bation of it, to the contracting powers; and the 
Marquis Pallavicini, the Genoeſe miniſter at 
Francfort, preſented a memorial to the Impe- 
rial diet, Demanding the protection of the 
« Empire, againſt the contracting parties in the 
« treaty of Worms, by which the. marquiſate 


„ of Final, a fief of the Empire, was to be 


« taken from the republic, and granted to the 
« King of Sardinia :* which plainly indicated, 
that the intentions of the republic were to op- 
poſe this diſpoſition. e 
By this treaty of Worms the future violence 


of the war was eſtabliſhed, in oppoſition to the 


propoſitions of peace made at Hanau; when, 
the war in Germany might have been as agree- 
ably terminated, with as much real ſatisfaction 
to all the contending parties, as it was after the 
lok of ſo many thouſands of lives. But the 
Emperor was ſtil} pacifically inclined ; the pro- 


poſals that were made at Hanau were repeated 


at Vienna: his Pruſſian majeſty offered his mo- 


* 


diation, | 
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diation, jointly with that of the Empire, to the Cav. 
maritime powers, in order to put an end to ſo IV. 
fatal a war: though the courts of London and 
Vienna were now bent on military operations, 1743. 


and the Dutch declined their mediation in a 
f 121 4 
Tun King of Pruſſia, who had backed the 
Imperial negociations with the moſt pathetic and 
ſtrongeſt re monſtrances and perſuaſions, finding 
the treaty of Worms had aboliſhed all pacific 
ſentiments) at the court of Vienna, was ambi- 
tious of ſhewing his influence in Europe; and, 
on the z⁊0th of September, had an interview, at 
Anſpach, with Marſhal Seckendorff; and from 
thence proceeded privately to Francfort, where 
he held a long conference with the Emperor. 
Though this tour occaſioned various ſpeculations, 


che deſigns of this politic monarch were too myſte- 


rious to be penetrated by the moſt diſcerning poli- 


ticians: however the nature of his conferences 


may be conjectured, from his future conduct in 
„ menen Queen of Hungary; eſpecially as he 

rwards publicly. declared, That the more 
% moderation was ſhewn by the Emperor, the 
more viſible was the inflexibility of the Queen 
« of Hungary.“ Theſe ſentiments, as they 
were early inculcated by France, ſo they were 
daily ſtrengthened by its miniſter at the court of 
Berlin; who repreſented, that the Queen of 
Hungary had concluded alliances to indempnify 
the courts of London and Turin for the extra- 
ordinary ſuccours which they had afforded her; 
and that thoſe indempnifications conſiſted, as 
well in fiefs of the Empire, as in hopes given 
with relation to certain biſhoprics : till at length 
the King of Pruſſia, diſregardleſs of the acqui- 
ſitions he had obtained, from the houſe of Au- 


{Et tria, 


* — — l 


* 
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Par tria, was ſuborned, by the ſubtilty of the court 
IV. of Verſailles, to incline towards a breach of his 

=, toyal fidelity, given by the treaty of Breſlau, by 
1743: forming another alliance againſt! the Queen of 


Hungary; and, when he did become a party 
in the quarel as an auxiliary to the head of the 
Empire, in his appeal to the public, he founded 
bis juſtification on the rejection of the treaty of 
Hanau. | ir 
Bur the miniſtry at Vienna were of the ſame 
opinion with the lords juſtices at London, in re- 
fuſing the overtures of his Imperial majeſty: the 
Queen of Hungary had never acknowledged 
the Emperor, and had formally proteſted againſt 
the election, and the ſuſpenſion of the vote of 
Bohemia; though theſe proteſts had never been 
, during the life of the late Elector of 
entz; but when Count Oftein became his fuc- 
ceſſor, theſe proteſts were delivered in to the 
dictarure of the Empire: and, in tember, 
another proteſt was regiſtred, whereby the Queen 
of Hungary declared the election of the on 
ror void to all intents and purpoſes, and that the 
pxeſenc diet of Francfort was illegal. 
Tux Queen of Hungary, at the fame time, 
publiſhed, an order for the ſtates of Bavaria, to 
take an oath of allegiance to her as their fove 
reign, on pain of confiſcation of their effects: 
this was proteſted: againſt by the Emperor 3 and 
his electora! _— however they had been 
impoveriſhed! and harraffed by his unjuſt and im- 


prudent conduct, were yet unwilling to renounce 
their allegiance to a prince who was remarkably 
popular, and whoſe. misfortunes were to be im- 
puted more to the artifices of France than to his 
own diſpoſition; and though ſotme of the Bava- 
rians publicly expreſſed their reluctance 
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fer their allegiance; the rules of policy made it Ca ae, 
neceſſary to puniſh them, by which all commo- IV. 
tions were prevented. This was a public mani-——— 
feſtation, to his Imperial majeſty, that the court 1743. 
of. Vienna too highly reſented his ſanguinary 
intentions of over-· running the Auſtrian domini- 
ons: it was recollected at Vienna, that the Em- 
peror never made the leaſt propoſitions of peace, 
when he was in pofleſſion of Bohemia, and 8 
formed the idea of extinguiſhing the luſtre of 
the Auſtrian line; beſides, both the courts of 
London and Vienna, were the more prevalently | 
induced to continue the wat, by the preſent _ 
conduct of the States General, who had now | 
ordered the 20,000 men, voted for the ſervice 
of the Hungarian queen, to march and join the 
confederate army in Germany. France was not idle 
at ſo favourable a conjuncture, when his Pruſſian 
majeſty was ready to cancel the treaty of Breſlau 
ad fly from his neutrality; though ſhe expected 
full employment in Italy, ſhe had a fair proſ- 
pet of cementing a more powerful confede- 
racy in Germany againſt the Queen of Hun- 
gary ; and therefore the court of Verſailles or- 
dered the Emperor a remittance, of 160,000 


ne, f a rr 
to forins, to continue him in his adherence to 
France, who was now eſtabliſning an alliance 
: Wl capable of defeating all the projects of the 
i WW Ween of Hungary and her ales. 
een 240-1 | 
im- 
nce 
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CHAPTER V. 
The continuation of the campaign 
in GERMANY, and ITALY: the 
ſurrender of RonA and Ix col p- 
srapr: CoLonet ManTZELs 
incurſions into LokkAIN : and 

the attempts of Pzincs CnARLEG 

to penetrate into Ur rER AlsAcx. 
The repulſe af the Fazncy and 
* Syantanns from Char RAU Dav- 
ruin: the retreat of Couxr v3 
Gans to Faxe: and a SPANISH 


plan for future operations. 


Par (NINCE the battle of Dettingen, nothing 
IV. Q but perpetual animoſities ſubſiſted in the 
w— confederate army, between the Britiſh and 
1743. Hanoverian troops: the former, jealous of their 

mor 1 * — not bear the —— 
of ſeeipg the royal, favqur more particular 
' ſhewn iy the Rasten who they looked 
upon only as mercenaries : the behaviour of the 


latter was fo arrogant, on the preſumption of 


engroſſing 
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jeſty, that the whole camp was in a flame; and, 


of revenge, or clamouts of deteſtation. Nei- 
ther the rank, nor the merits, of the Duke of 
larlborough, who attended the army, were 
uñcient to exempt him from the inſolener of 
a. Hanoverian general taking up the quarters 
which had been pitched upon by his grace, who, 
with a ſpirit worthy of his birth, reſigned that 
commiſſion which only expoſed him to inſults 
and contempt, Marſhal Stair found he had only 
an empty title, and an inefficacious commiſſion z 
he had the mortification to ſee his orders ne 
lected and diſobeyed, by the Hanoverians; and, 
rather than be only a nominal commander, with- 


out power and authority, he choſe to relign a 


title unſupported by any real dignity. This re- 
ſignation — — — os 5 Europe in 
general, and particularly to Britain; who, was 
thus deprived of the councils of her moſt pene· 
trating ſtateſman, and the arms of her moſt ex- 
0 and braveſt warrior: a ſoldier who 

been honoured with the friendſhip and con- 
ſidence of the glorious Duke of 38 


and to whoſe inſpection the illuſtrious Prince Eu- 


gene ſubmitted his military ſchemes: in the Earl 
of Stair, the confederate army loſt their ableſt 
commander; for, in him, they were deprived 
of all that nature or experience had ever fur- 
niſhed to complete a general; a mind at once 
calm and intrepid, a temper at once active and 
e of which, if any recommen- 
dation could be imagined neceſſary, it may with 
Juſtice be affirmed, that they were recommend 
ed by a thouſand teſtimonies of the firmeſt ad- 
1199) Das 2 © herence | 


all the regard of his Britannic ma- Cyas. 


from both officers and ſoldiers; nothing could www 
be heard but expreſſions of reſentment, threats 1743. 
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Pak herence to his Britannic majeſty, and by ſuffer. tee 
IV. ings for the ſacred cauſe of liberty and Juſtice, tue 
However, Marſhal Stair obtained the permiſſion Ter 


1743. of his Britannic majeſty for his reſignation and FE 
return to England: and, being charged with z 
commiſſion ' to the States General, to - aſſure 
them of the friendſhip of his Britannic majeſty; 
his lordſhip, on the 31ſt of October, preſented 

a memorial to the States, in order to take leave 

of the republic before his departure for Eng 
land; wherein he mentioned, as an apology for 
his reſignation, „ That it was but natural that 
princes ſhould employ; in their ſervice, ſuch 
* as were moſt TA 6 to them. His lord. 
„ ſhip Urged the States to a preſeryation of their 
* union with Great Britain; for that both coun- 
66 tries, reſpectively, had ſtood indebted for 
$* their liberty, to this union; and, that with - 
66 out ſuch à perfect union, the independence 
% of Europe had been often ſwallowed up. That 
„ to the union of the maritime powers, the 
** houſe of Auſtria owed its preſervation; and, 
$ as at that very hour, by — protec- 
tion of divine providence," the houſe of Auf: 

6 tria, and conſequently all Europe, was deli- 
ͤvered from the danger of approaching ſlavery; 
* it ſeemed, every way, worthy of the 'mari- 
time powers, and their Allies, to employ the 
e neceſſary means for preventing her falling 
<«- back, oy a new war, into dangers, like thoſe, 
„ to which ſhe had been expoſed, in all the 
different wars that had riſen for ſeventy years 
 & paſt,” And his lordſhip, having diveſted 
himſelf of his plenipotentiary character, by tak- 
ing his audience of — of their High Might 
naeſſes ; the preſident, on this occaſion, expreſſed 
the higheſt ſentiments, of that regard and << 
I rr 6 teem, 


ſuch conditions as might prevent ſo dreadful a ca- 
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teem, which the integrity, and eminent vir- CA r. 
— of his lordſhip, had merited from the V. 
republic. 1 
Tux French, being obliged to retreat into 1743. 
their own territories, had given the Queen of 
Hungary an opportunity to re-eſtabliſh the tran- 
quility of her dominions ; of which there re- 
mained only the ſurrender of Egra, to put her in 
complete poſſeſſion, and this was daily expected, 
the French being cloſely blocked up by General 
Feſtititz, with a general ſcarcity of every kind 
of proviſions, This made Count Herouville, 
who'commanded there, declare that he intended 
to ſet fire to the town, and endeavpur to eſcape 
in the confuſion ; on which two burgo-maſters 
came to intreat the Auſtrian general, to grant 


lamity : but General Feſtititz could promiſe no 
more, than, that he would lay their petition be- 
fore her Hungarian majeſty ; for he was convinced 
that this was only a ftratagem of the French, to 
obtain an honoufable capitulation; and that the 
commandant would not attempt to put in exe- 
cution a deſign that muſt prove them not only 
barbarians but-madmen : for it did not appear, 
how, by firing the town, they would become 
more able to break through the troops that in- 
veſted it; nor, if they ſhould force the blockade, 
could it be imagined that they would, ever, re- 
gain their own country, through ſo many armies 
that lay ready to intercept them: and what could 
they hope, after perpetrating an act of ſuch cru- 
elty, but to be hunted like ſavage beaſts, whom, 
it is the general intereſt of the human ſpecies to 
deſtroy ? It ſoon appeared as the Auſtrian general 
apprehended; for the commandant demanded a 
capitulation, which was granted, on the 1ſt of 
| FEISS September ; 
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PaxT September: whereby, the garriſon were allowed 
IV. their baggage, but not their arms; and, though 
it was granted that they ſhould not be ſent into 
1743- Hungary, their officers were not allowed to po 
into France on their parole. Upon theſe terms 
the garriſon ſurrendered themſelves priſoners, to 

the number of 2,453 men; of whom only 1,50 

, were private ſoldiers : and General Feſtititz, wit 
part of the forces under his command, purſuant 
to orders, proceeded to reinforce Prince Charles 

of Lorrain; who was then attempting the paſſu 
of the Rhine. The commandant o ingaldſtade 
ſoon followed the example of the garriſon of 
Egra; and, on the 6th of September, agreed to 
ſurrender, if he received no relief before the 
end of the month; which expiring, without the 
arrival of any ſuccours, the garriſon, conſiſting 
of 4,000 men, ſurrendered priſoners of war. 
| As this is the ſtrongeſt fortification in Bavatia, it 
| was not only the general magazine of the elec- 
torate, but the treaſury, to which the archives of 
| Bavaria, and all the valuable effects of the elec- 
1 | torate family, had been ſent from Munich for 
'F 3 ſecurity; ſo that the ſurrender of this important 
place, put into the hands of the Queen of Hun- 
gary, 175 pieces of braſs cannon, 7 ſtone eannon, 
and 3 iron ; 31 large mortars, 8 ſmaller mortars, 
100, O00 cannon ſhot, 300 quintals of powder, 
= 24, ooo muſkets, 6,000 pair of piſtols, 10,000 
| quintals of meal; beſides the moſt valuable effects 
of the nobility and gentry of Bavaria, and all 
the Emperor's domeſtic treaſure of jewels, pic- 
tures, and plate; with the fine furniture, cabi- 
nets, and other curioſities of the electoral palaces, 
and all the archives. An irreparable lots to the 
Emperor, who was obliged to ſeek: for ſhel- 
ter in a foreign country, with the 9 
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of ſeeing himſelf a burthen to the place of his Cn Ar. 


reſidence + but though this conſiderable prize 


would- have invited an ungenerous or revengeful — 


enemy rly to have confiſcated all to their 
own uſe, it ſerved only to give the Emperor an 
illuſtrious proof of the moderation and benevo- 


knce of that princeſs, from whom he had no 


reaſon to expect the. leaſt favour of generoſity, 
and but little of clemency ; for the . 
n, on this occaſion, publiſhed a reſcript, in 
which ſhe declared, Her readineſs to reſtore 
immediately the jewels, and other effects, to his 
Imperial majeſty, as ſoon as a peace was con- 
« cluded, on juſt and honourable terms.“ 
- In purſuance of the plan concerted, at Hanau, 
for the future operations of the campaign, the 
confederate army, when joined by the Dutch 
' forces, were to mareh from Hanau, towards 


Landſhut, in purſuit of Marſhal Noailles ; while 


Prince Charles of Lorrain was to attempt the 
paſſage of the Rhine, into Upper Alſace: which, 
if opportunely effected, would incloſe the French 


between two fires, and oblige them to venture = 


a decifive battle. In conſequence of which his 
Britannic majeſty at the head of the allied army, 
which had been joined by Colonel Mentzel, with 
a body of 4,000 Auſtrian irregulars marched 
from Hanau, on the 4th of Auguſt; on the 


25th of the ſame month, they paſſed the Rhine, 


above Mentz ; and proceeded to Worms: 
where the king, on the goth, took up his quarters 


the epiſcopal palace, being guarded by the 


in 

'horſe regiment of militia belonging to the city ; 

where the army eontinued long in their encamp- 

ment, expecting to be joined by the ' 20,000 

Dutch, who were now on their march, under the 

command of Count Maurice of Naſſau, — 
| orders 


\ 
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th Pazr orders to act, as auxiliaries, under the command 
4 IV. of either the Auſtrian or Britiſh general, as the 
service of the Queen of Hungary required: and, 
1743: as they had then entered the Palatinate of the 
Rhine, the confederate army, on the 25th of 
September, advanced to Spire z where they were 
joined by the Dutch. Marſhal Noailles con- 
, tinued poſted in the ſtrong lines of Lauterberg, 
near Landau: and Colonel Mentzel, while the 6 


* 
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confederate army continued at Worms, made a 6 
ſucceſsful incurſion into Luxemberg and Lorrain, « 
on the 10th of September, and encamping at 0 
18 Traarbach, publiſhed a manifeſto, importing, 6 
| * That the Queen of Hungary, having driven 6 
[ 4 her enemies out of the Empire, and being 00 


es firmly reſolved. to proſecute her victories and « 
« advantages, had ordered him to penetrate & 


13 | < into thoſe countries, which the Crown of « 
| | „France had found means to tear from the « 
3 «© German empire, by her artifices and intrigues. 10 
| = That he was particularly inſtructed, to make « 
8. „it known, to all the inhabitants of the pro- 9 

« visces of Alſace, Burgundy, Franche- Comte, 6x 


= , << Lorrain, and Barr, as alſo of the biſhoprics of 6 
þ & Metz, Toul, and Verdun, and of the coun- 
8 « tries formerly appertaining to the duchy of « 
« Luxemberg ; that it was by no means the in- 10 
« clination of her Hungarian majeſty, to uſe « 
reprizals in thoſe countries, for the ſafety of 
« which the houſe of | Auſtria would always in- « 
«. tere(t itſelf, as preſerving therein its property: el 
e but ſhe, on the contrary, intended to make t 
* known to all her ſubjects in France, how 
« much ſhe was concerned to ſee them ſigh « 
s under. fo inſupportable a yoke, and how &« 
 *+ ſenſible ſhe was to behold the Empire, the 6 
«. conſtant theatre of every war, as being al- 5 


* 


« ways 


gage in the late General War. 40 
i 0 liable to attacks through thoſe provinces, Cit Ar. 
and to become the object of all the wars V. 
« which the ambition 'of France had raiſed, w—y— 
. 2 after another, as well in the Empire itſelf; 1743. 
in the dominions of the houſe of Auſtria: 
«4. Wars, which had coſt the lives of milions of 
men, and made ſo many milions more miſerg- 
edle. Tn a, for theſe reaſons, willing to give 
« immediate Proals of her clemency to all theſe 


Aa” her Hungarian majeſty. made 
awn to all, and every one, and particularly 


tothe iohabitancs of the flat country, that 

« all ſuch as remained quietly in their a 

«. dwellings, behaved themſclves amicably, did 

* ngc pretend. to take up arms, paid cheir con- 
«. tributions, delivered — the ns and 

« forage that was demanded of them, did not 

« alienate their effect, nor abandoned their ha- 

« bitationa s to all uch, it was made known, 

%, well to the mobility and to che-clergy, 

aste the inhabitants of cities, -boroughs, and 

« villages, that chey might ſafely depend on the 

« clemency of cha -Quicens.; who would always 

« hear their complaints wich the — 2 | 

« and\caufe ſpeedy-guſtice to be done them; the = 

« Ju and kind intentions of her - majeſty hay- 
ing gexer had any other meaning, than the 

« eſtabliſhing the tranquilicy of the Empire, 

« which had. been broke in upon, and deſtroyed, 

« by the; violences/ and uajuſt attempts of her 

© enemies, That ber: majeſty; having ſtill 

the ſame, viewsz as ſhe wauld never have any 
other, had thought fit, towards 

them 40 p re- oſtabliſhment, and re- 
placing. of all dhe before · mentioned provinces 

in their antient condition, and under their 
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PaRT France within her former bounds fo that 
IV. © ſhe might no longer be troubled with the 
woo * ſtrange humour of intermeddling with the 
1743: * affairs of the Empire, under ths ſpecious pre- 5 
| «© tehces of mediation, uſin her pacific good 4 
offices, or of any more enterprizing to direct 9 
| << at her fancy, or to ſupport the of an by 
Emperor, under a deſign thereby the further 2 
and better to open à road to that univerſal 0 
„ monarchy, which had been for many years | 
„ her. conſtant aim. The deſign was to 
<< her, ſor the future, all theſe ſorts of pains, 
<< by putting her into ſuch à condition, as that 
a ſhe would have nothing to employ her thoughts 
« but her own preſervation, — have the ſame 
<< intereſt that other ts Rad, rvin 
c, for the time to — rc * « 
© TuAT, as for thoſe" who ſhould oppoſe the 
« glorious arms of the high Allies, and who did not 
00 ſubtnit, they ſnould be prdceeded againſt with 
« all imaginable rigour ; and in caſe the inhabi- 
*< tants of the towns, or of the flat country, who 
«+ were not in military ſervice, in which they 
could not take part᷑ without precipitating theit 
own ruin and that of their country, ſhould 
<« be ſo ill adviſtd as to tale up arms, or to 
« commit any hoſtilities, directly or indirectly, 
"166 — not only be _ to reaſon, 
| 40 by the donvincing a and ſword, 
5 — — — ſuch vio- 
«© lators of the - orders of their queen, 
to cut off thel cars and notes of euch other, 
c after — ſhould be hanged as rebels; 
and the Auſtrians! would not fail; in the like 
A caſeg as — the beautiful —— 
«practi _ troops of France in 
2 $46, n in the — * 
92115" | VT 
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n 5 
10 houſe of Auſtria. TnAr, for theſe reaſons, Cyuar. 
« Colonel Mentzel had addreſſed, and cauſed V. 
u to. be diſtributed before-hand, throughout all wu 
the before-mentioned provinces, theſe letters 1 743: 
« 3 that all, and every one, might regu- 
te thei conduct by them z to the end, that 
they might prevent their proper ruin, and 
« that of their country, and ſecure themſelves 
« from inevitable and exemplary puniſhment,” 
Ox this occaſion. the French publiſhed an 
edict, ordering, that if any of the Auſtrians, 
onder Colonel Mentzel, ſhould be taken, they 
ſhould be immediately hanged : and the colonel. 
declared, with equal Joes and ſpirit, that if 
4ny officers among the French ſhould dare to 
execute thoſe orders, he would ſpare none chat 
fell in his hands, whether ſoldiers or inhabitants. 
Colonel Mentzel, for ſome time, exacted large 
contributions, without any interruption; ang, 
belides a prodigious plunder in horſes, cattle, and 
forage, he had the good fortune to ſurprize ſeven 
, mules laden with gold and ſilver, igned to 
pay the French army in Alſace, which he carried 
oll, after defeating the eſcorte. Marſhal Noailles 
feat. a ſtrong detachment againſt this reſolute 
body. of Auſtrians; and, on the 15th of | 
tember, a ſmart . happened, at Spi * 
between a party of 300 French, —— by 
M. Remberg and Lieutenant · Colonel de la Broſſe, 
anda body 5 Pandours, led by Colonel Beleſnay z 
hut the former were ſo roughly handled, chat 
ſcarce forty eſcaped, and even thoſe were 
purſued 10 che gates of Landau alter which 
eee 
. Non 0 , 
— the dloaths and linnen for their re- 
2 they * covered wich . and 
135 Eee 2 * | 
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Part ſweat, paid ready money for wine, 'brandy, and 
IV. other refreſhments, and continued drinking, 


LW feaſting, and dancing, all night, in the midſt 


— 


* 


1743. of the ſlain. The Pandours, having joined 


Colonel Mentzel, he determined on endeavour- 
ing to burn the French magazines at Landau; 
which he unſucceſsfully attempted, on the 2 5th 


of September at night, where he had the mis. 
fortune to break his leg, by his horſe falling 


with him into a ditch, which put an end to his 


exploits, for this ſeaſon. 5 


Wax the Allies were joined by the Dutch 
forces, at Spire, the combined army conſiſted 


of 66, 500 men, excluſive of the 4,000 Auſtrians 


under Colonel Mentzel, and were encamped 


within fifteen miles of Landau; in which neigh- 


bourhood the French, under Marſhal Noailles, 
ſtil} continued, in the ſtrong lines of Lauterberg: 
but as the combined army was greatly ſuperior 
to the French, and being in motion to quit 
their camp, Marſhal-Noailles, on the 26th of 


September, precipitately abandoned his poſts on 


the rivers Queich and Lauter, and retired with 
his army into Upper Alfacez while the confede- 
rates proceeded to Germerſheim, a town ſituate 


on the weſt. fide of the Rhine, ten miles eaſt of 


Landau, oppoſite to Philipſberg : from whence, 


on the 6th of October, a ſtrong detachment 
was ſent to demoliſh the French entrenchments 


on the Queich, which was effected, on the 5th, 
without oppoſition, It was apprehended that 


the combined army would have penetrated into 


Alſace, and made an attack upon ſotne of the 
French garriſons jp bur the Duke de Bouffers 
efend Landau, and the ſeaſon 


h 2 to 
being ſo far advanced, the country waſted by 
| cho French 


, and as Prince Charles waz not ablc 
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to paſs the Rhine, [theſe reaſons induced: the con · CMA FH. 
ſedefates to return to the camp at Spire: from V. 
whenee, as the operations of the campaign, a. 
ſettled at Hanau, could not be effected, the whole 1743. 


army; on the 11th of October, proceeded to 
Mentz; and ſoon after the Allies ſeparated, to take 
up their winter quarters: the Engliſh; Auſtrians, 
and Hanoverians, in Britiſh pay, returned to 
Flanders ; the Dutch to Rrabant and Gelder- 
land and the Heſſians, with the reſt of the 
Hanoverians, to their own country. On which 
his Britannic majeſty, accompanied by the Duke 


of Cumberland, Lord Carteret, and other per- 


ſons of diſtinction, returned to Hanover; from 


whence they ſoon after ſet out for Holland; and, 
arriving at Graveſend on the 1 5th of Novem- 


ber, che ſame day, they paſſed through the city, 
populace, 


amidft the acclamations of the 

.AnovT the fame time as the ä 
marched from Hanau, Prince Charles of Lor- 
rain,” at the head of- 64,000.men,/ left the neigh- 
bourhood of Heidelberg; and proceeded to the 


Briſgau, one of the Auſtrian territories in the 
circle of Suabia; of 


te to the Upper Alſace 
from which it is divided only by the Rhine: 

where his highnefs propoſed- to croſs the river, 
expecting that the motions of the confederates 


| would enable him to enter the domimons of the 


French; who, he apprehended; hen to ar- 
— were raiſing contributions amongſt them, 
e wn to — thoſe mmiſeries with which 
they had wantonly the neighbouring 
countries, and ſink under the burthen of a war 
when it ſhould” be carried on wholly at theit 
on expence. Prince Charles had ho were , 
char'the- army under Marſhal B 
| * 


4 
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Paz which Baron Trenck was ordered, with 509 
IV. Hufſrs and\/Pandours, to march 10 old Brilac, 
 v— through the black foreſt, to protect the Auſtrian 
1743- territories from the incurſions of the French. 
Baron Trenck arrived at old Briſac, on the gh 
of Auguſt, and ſound the garriſon, conſiſting 
- of 400 of Daun's regiment, in very good con 
dition, and the fortifications repaired. The By. 
ron, immediately on his — diſpatched 4 
detachment, of 100 Pandoum and 25 Hyſlars, 
to Neuperg, with orders to coſy the Rhine there, 
avd make an inroad into Alſace, This expe- 
dition ſucceeded ſo well. that! the firſt time of 
their paſſing the Rhine, which was by noon-day, 
they carried off ſorty head of black catile: bur, 
on the 15th of Auguſt, Baron Trenck paſſed 
the Rhine, in the night, with 200 men, and 


2 took qp—— xiſoners ; h 
# 2 ways French tete 45 pont, — 


— carried it: thence: be 
to a mill, a 2 poll 1 ſide of 
100 French 


- 
as __<«« a——{{ c _ cxc _—_— 


lipage, together with the 4y0opers 
| periſhed miſerably in the flames; 
— —— ſaving the ſtandarde, and a 
Bones Chas. — ar ee ent as. ere 
nee Charles. Ns 18 
—— of che Puidours, wade. the 
French begin to perceive the effects of an invar- 
Bon : the wealthier part of the inhabitants were 
induſtrious in frmoving their effects, and every 
one 6 ſollicitous for dus on ſecurity. 
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Mtbout placing much confidence either In the Cu. 
polley or valour of their troops. On the 20th . 
of Auguſt Baron Trenck, with his Pandours, —— 
made another paſſuge over the Rhine, and at- 1743. 
tackiog one of the French batteries, on the 
bank, made a quarter -maſter, four cuiraſſiers, 
ind two armed . priſoners; and after 
byed rhe works. 
Mean while the army, under Prince Charles, 
— — in three columns, arrived in che 
beighbourhood of Fribourg, the capital of the 
tertitory of Briſgau; where à council of War 
wis held, on the 3 iſt of September, when it was 
agreed, to attempt the paſſage of the Rhine. 
Nut it was apprehended. to be a work of the ut- 
tot difficufty, becauſe Marſha] Coigni had an 
army of 56,000 French ready tu oppoſe the paſ- 


ſage; who had been continually employed. in 
efeRting forts and redoubts all along the banks ot 


the river, from Sttaſberg to Hunningen: yet, with 
2 reſolution ſuperiot to all theſe 'obſtaCles, Prince 
Charles was detetwined to venture on the enter - 
prize, though the French were entrenched, up 


to the chin, all along the banks of the 'river, 


Aecordingly Baron Trenck was ordered to lead 

the van · guard, and commence the attack with 

his” Pandours: every thing being prepared, on 

the zd of September, towards eight o* clock at 
night, the Baron, with all his Pandours, in ſe. 
veral boats; went and attacked the ie of Rhein- 
mark, which was fortified by two ſtrong re- 
donbrs ; but one of them was guarded: an 1 


two captains, three licutenants, one cornet, A 
eigbty two private men, belonging to ſeve 


1 who, *makihg à vigotous reſiſtance, 
bliged the Pahdobrs to ſtorm the place ford in 
hang, where che French were afl eur to pieces, che 
eiii ; com 
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reſt of the campaign 
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en Count Creveceur, killed 


"by Baron Trenck : who, on his ſide, Joſt one 


d ptain, one lieutenant, and thirty-ſeven com- 
17 43. Fly ſoldi 


iers killed and wounded. This action 
fo terrified the other garriſon, that they preci- 
pitately quitted the ifle to the Auſtrians; which 
was maintained, by a e body, during the 

otwithſtanding this 


viſion, the Auſtrians, after making a great 


4 
number of falle alarms, ſtratagems ot amuſe- 


ment and countermarches, daring. attempts, and 
watm engagements, were unable to. force the 
French from their ſtrong, entrenchments; who, 
being reinforced by a detachment. from Marſhal 
Noallles, were equal in number to the Auſtrians, 
and made à brave oppoſition, animated by the 
conſideration of fighting on their own ground, 
and defending the paſſes into their own country, 
againſt ſuch brave and ed commanders 
2 Prince Charles and Marſhal Khevenhuller; 
who exerted all their military {kill, but proved 
unſucceſsful, while encountering 10 008 diff. 
culties. The Prince of Waldeck, e 5th 
of September, was ordered, with dre compa- 
nies, to attempt a paſſage, op to little 
Landau, fifteen miles above o Briſac: the 
1 actually croſſed the river ; but the poſt 
ing defended by 800 French, under Lieute- 
nant - General Balincourt, and a chick fog Ig: 
which, ocaſioned ſome miſtakes in the diſ 
che Auſtrians were repulſed, with the lo of Gary 
men. Alter which there was a perpetual fluctu- 
ation of inconſiderable advantages, till the 12th 


federates had made no attack upon Marſhal 
cailles, decamped from the Briſgau, where he 


left 14,000 * and ſix regiments of aged 


8 when Prince Charles, finding the 
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huſſars; and, after putting the remainder of his Cz ay. 


army into winter quarters, in the Upper Pala- 


tinate and Bavaria, his highneſs, and Marſna 
Khevenhuller, repaired to Vienna, where they 1743. 


were received with the higheſt honours and 
marks of diſtinction, | 3575 209 
Wen the court of Verſailles found all their 
intereſt was determined at the Court of Turin; 
the Prince of Conti, with twenty - battalions: ot 
French, and ſeven of Swiſs, being 22, ooo men, 
was ordered to reinforce the Spaniards in Savoy, 
and force a paſſage into Piedmont; which the 
Marquis de la Ming: had unſucceſsfully attempted, 
with the loſs of 3, ooo men. For the King of 
Sardinia was entirely ſatisfied with the conduct 
of the courts of London and Vienna; and, 
having collected all his force, he obliged the 
Spaniards to retire to Chamberry, with their 
ſpirits totally depreſſed, and the loſs of 2, 00 
men in their retreat, But the young Spaniſh 
prince was now again elated with the hopes of 
royalty, when he was aſſured that the French, 
under. the Prince of Conti, were in full march 
tor Dauphine; and that 4,000 Spaniards were 
alſo in their way, from Catalonia, to join the 
army : though, as the King of Sardinia had enter- 
ed Savoy with 40,000 men, the Marquis de la 
Minas abandoned Chamberry, on the ad of 
Auguſt, and defiled through Dauphine, towards 
Briancon, thirty-ſix miles weſt of Turin; where 
he was ſpeedily joined by the 4,000 Spaniards 3 
and, on the 2oth of September the marquis was 


reinforced by the French auxiliaries; When the 


whole army. conſiſted of 56,000 men: where 

they continued, ſome time, in forming teſolutions 

for commencing their operations, and to give the 
Vol. II. Ff $5. ©: French 
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paar French army leiſure of refreſhing themſelves 
IV. after a fatiguing march, | 


— Tut King of Sardinia, knew that the Prince 


1743. of Conti was brave, fond of arms, and of an 


or Barbets; w 


enterprizing diſpoſition, he ed a vigor- 
ous attack, and ordered the poſts near Nice, and 
all the paſſes of the mountains, particular) 


Chatteau Dauphine, ta be reinforced ; while 


Admiral Matthews landed 800 men, and a 
great number of cannon, from his ſquadron, at 
Villa Franca, to ſecure that important poſt from 
any danger. Ko 
Tux Prince of Conti and the Marquis de |: 
Minas came to a reſolution, notwithſtanding the 
advanced ſeaſon, to attempt forcing the Pied- 
monteſe lines, at Chatteau Dauphine. - With this 
intent, the French and Spaniards decamped from 
Briancon, on the 28th of September; and arriv- 
ing on the confines of Dauphine, early in the 
morning on the iſt of October, very ſmartly 
attacked the Piedmonteſe, though they were 
repulſed with the loſs of 800 men. They con- 
tinued the attack eight days ſucceſſively, but 
were always defeated, and at Jaſt compelled to 
retreat, r Bey purſued by the Vaudois, 
took 32 pieces of cannon, all 
the furniture belonging to Don Philip's chapel, 
and 400 mules richly laden with baggage. The 


French and Spaniatds retired to Chamberry, and 


took up their quarters in Savoy ; where they 
continued unmoleſted during the winter: though 
they were ſo ſcarce of proviſions, that above 
men deſerted to the Piedmonteſe z and 

the Hwiſs, in the Spaniſh ſervice, imagining that 
there was not due regard paid to them in 
the diſtribution of winter quarters, repreſented 
their grievance to Pop Philip, by their — 
Nea; 
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Boſcay, whom he ordered to be ſent priſonet CHAN 
into Spain; on which 300 of that corps deſerted. V. 
While the Spaniards continued in Savoy, the 
Swiſs cantons were ſuſpicious that they would en- 1743- 


deavour to penetrate, through the Valais, into 
the Milaneſe; which the whole confederate can- 
tons were determined to oppoſe. As this war- 
like body could immediately aſſemble an army 
of 100,000 men, the Spaniards never attempted 
to force their way through the Swiſs dominions 3 
though they had bribed the biſhop of Syon to 
connive at their paſſage into the Milaneſe, which 
was prevented by the honeſty of the people, who 
declared they would oppoſe it, and were aſſured 
of aſſiſtance from the proteſtant cantons. | 

Ta ſtate of affairs, in the pontifical territories, 
remained with little alteration ſince the retreat 
of Count de Gages to Rimini z the Spaniards 
and Auſtrians having rather harraſſed each other, 
by the neceſſity of mutual vigilance, than by any 
remarkable attempts: though as the Auſtrians 
were greatly ſuperior to the Spaniards, the 
motives, of their ination. muſt be attributed to 
ſome orders received by Count Traun, who ſol- 
licited permiſſion to reſign the command z and, 
a his age was more ſuitable to the peaceful go- 
vernment of Moravia, than the fatigues of a win · 
ter campaign, Prince Lobkowitz was ordered 
to ſucceed him in the command of the army, 
who arrived at Bologna on the 12th of September. 
Prince Lobkowitz was determined to enter im- 
mediately on action: though, to deceive the Span- 
lards, he iſſued orders as if he intended to take 
up his winter quarters in the Bologneſe: but he 
ſuddenly decamped from that neighbourhood, 
and, on the 24th of September, arrived at 
Forli: on which the Spaniards abandoned 
5 7640 Fff 2 | the 
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Paar the bridge they had over the river Ronco, being 
IV. purſued by the Auſtrians, ' who cut in pieces 700 
of them in their retreat. The ſame day Count 
1743. Gages broke up from his camp at Rimini, which 
the Auſtrians took poſſeſſion of on the 25th, 
while the Spaniards retired, without halting, to 
Fano, a port town on the gulph of Venice, 
; eighteen miles eaſt of Urbino, and twenty ſouth 
of Rimini: where they ſeemed reſolved to wait 
for the Auſtrians, the country being ſo greatly 
covered, that the latter could make but little 
uſe of their -cavalry, in which their ſuperiority 
| chiefly conſiſted. Prince Lobkowitz advanced 
| no further than Rimini; on which the Spaniards 
| repoſſeſſed themſelves of Peſaro, and begun to 
fortify all the paſſes of the Foglia, in order to 
diſpute the paſſage of that river: but the 
| Auſtrian general remained inactive, and put 
\ | his troops into quarters; knowing that the Spani- 
j ards would venture any deſperate engagement, 

| 
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to extricate themſelves out of ſo miſerable a 

country; and that the ſeverity of the winter 

muſt greatly diminiſh their numbers, when they 

would be obliged to fly before him without haz- 
arding a ſtroke.” 

| Warez the Spaniards were in this ſituation, 

il Prince Lobkowitz took all meaſures to aggravate 

| ? this diſtreſs,” by cutting off all convoys of pro- 

| ' viſions by land; while five ſhips, ſent, at his 

requeſt, into the Adriatic, by Admiral Matthews, 

prevented all ſubſiſtence coming to them by ſea. 

Theſe unhappy forces ſeemed not only loſt to 

their native country, but expoſed without pro- 

, viſion, without ammunition, without retreat, and 

without hope; nor could they diſcover any hv- 

man proſpect how to eſcape deſtruction, either 

by the fatigue of marches, or the want of ne⸗ 

_ $ 44 4 ceſſaries, 
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ceffaries, or the ſuperior force of an army well Cn AE. 


ſupplied and elated with ſucceſs.” Thus were the 


Spaniards, at preſent, obſtructed in their Italiana. 


expedition: of their armies, one was condemned 
to waſte away at the feet of impaſſable moun- 
tains, only to hear of the miſery of their coun- 
trymen, whom they were endeavouring to re- 
lieve; and the eſtabliſhment of peace in thoſe 
regions of which they had projected the con- 
queſt. The other, yet more unfortunate, had 
been ſucceſsfully tranſported, . only to ſee the 
Britiſh fleet, which had permitted their paſ- 
ſage, preclude their ſupplies, and hinder their 
retreat, by blocking up the conjunct fleet of 


France and Spain in the harbour of Toulon: 


the condition of Count de Gages was ſuch, as 


no enemy could wiſh to be aggravated by new 


V. 
1743. 


calamities; the Auſtrians had ſhut up his troops 


in a country without proviſions, or of which the 
inhabitants were unwilling to ſupply them; on 
one ſide were neutral ſtates, to which the law of 
nations barred their entrance; on another the 
Mediterranean ſea, which afforded them only 


the melancholy proſpects of hoſtile armaments, 


or ſometimes of their own ſhips falling into the 
hands of their enemies; behind them were the 
Auſtrian troops ready to embarraſs their march, 


intercept their convoys, and receive thoſe whom 
famine and deſpair incited to change their maſ- 


ters, and to ſeek among foreign nations that 


eaſe and ſafety, of which the tyranny of their 


own government, and the madneſs of their fe- 
male monarch, had deprived them. Such Was 
their diſtreſs, and ſo great their diminution, that 
their general expected only a few, months to 
complete his ruin; and though Count de Gages 
ſhewed the genius of an accompliſhed: . 
ug 0 
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PazT he found his muſt meet deſtruction with- 
IV. out the honour of a battlg that they muſt ſink 
- 2+ under the fatigue of hungry marches, and be 
1749. at length devoured: by thoſe diſeaſes which toil 
and penury would inevitably produce; and, to 
encreaſe this mortification among the troops, 
they daily found ſome- additional cauſe of miſun- 
derſtanding, between their general and his Se- 
rene Highneß of Modena: while: his Sicilian 
majeſty, whoſe dominions might moſt: commo- 
diouſly afford them ſuccour, and whom all the 
ties of nature and intereſt obliged to give them 
aſſiſtance, was awed by the Britiſh ſhips of war, 
which lay at anchor | before his metropolis, and 
of which the commanders, upon the leaſt ſuſpi- 
cion of hoſtilities againſt the Queen of Hunga- 
ry, threatened to batter his palaces, and . 
his city: ſa that he could not dare either to af- 
ford them refuge in his dominions, nor ſend his | 
to their aſſiſtance : which was the moſt | 
"IV ſevere affliction to the Spaniſh queen ; who, a- | 
WD, midſt all the ſchemes which her unbounded am- 
| bition formed for the exaltation of her family, 
found her own ſon, after receiving a kiagdom 
from her kindneſs, reſtrained from ſupporting 
ber; and reduced to / preſerve thoſe territories, 
which ſhe had beſtowed - upon him, by a- 
wv her, from whom he had received 
m. d 03 li vile ait r! 
| HowzvsR the naval. war with Spain had 
obſtructed the conveyance of her treaſures, and 
the ſuccour of her troops; nothing could over- 
come the invincible ſpirit of ambition ſo predo- 
minant in the Spaniſh queen z who, if ſpirit could 
fupply force, would not eaſily be conquered: ſhe 
was now aſſured of aſſiſtance, from his Sicilian 


majeſty, early in the enſuing campaign; and, 
24 N | — ; through 
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through her abſolute aſcendancy over the reclu- CHAr. 

five king, the Marquis de Enſenada, the new V. 

prime miniſter of Spain, tranſmitted to the court 

of Verſailles, a plan for a more vigorous proſe» 1743» 

cution of the war, in which it was propoſed, 

« That France, Spain, and Naples, ſhould en- 

« ter into a league, offenſive and defenſive, of 

« which 'one article ſhould be, not to lay down 

« their arms, till Don Philip was eſtabliſhed in 

« Italy. That Spain ſhould declare war againſt 

« the Queen of Hungary, and ſend an army 

« into Tuſcany, to which the right was forfeited 

« by the deſign of conquering Lorrain, That 

« the Britiſh — 4 be driven out of 

« the Mediterranean, by the united fleets of 

« France and Spain ; and that Savoy ſhould be 

| « yielded to France.“ As the court of Madrid 

| continued to perſiſt in their projects, they en- 

| deavoured to engage all the confederates of 

| France to aſſiſt the execution of them; and, 
for this purpoſe, the Emperor received: a large 

remittance from Spain to encourage him in his 

| alliance, and enable him to ſupport an army in 

| the ſpring, which might keep the Auſtrians from 

ſending new forces into Italy ; where, by a re- 

7 inforcement of Neapolitans, it was propoſed, to 

: make the army, under Count de Gages, ſupe- 

| rior to the Auſtrans commanded by Prince 

| Lobkowitz. 8 {| 
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Containing naval tranſactions, in 
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and Euroes. 5285 


CHAPTER I. 
Continuation of Coumopors An- 

$0N's- voyage: the taking of the 
 , MaNniLa galleon; tranſactions at 


CanTox : and the return of the 
"CENTURION to ENGLAND. | 


bp 


OMMODORE. ANSON arrived Cu ap; 
at Macao, in China, on the 12th of l. 
November, with the Centurion, in 
J very leaky condition F but, not- 1743. 
ing all his endeavours, he could not 
procure. a warrant, from the regency of Can- 
. ton, 


The Conduct of the Powers of Europe, 


Parr ton, for the refitment of his ſhip, . till the 6th 


of January. The crew, though aſſiſted with a 


 L-— conſiderable number of Chineſe ſmiths and car- 
1743. penters, were not able to get the Centurion pro- 


perly righted, till the third of March; when it 
was completed, to the great ſatisfaction of the 
commodore, and the general joy of his people; 
who had been apprehenſive of being attacked 
by the Spaniards, whilſt the ſhip was thus inca- 
pacitated for defence, Nor were their fears, of 
an attack, altogether groundleſs; for they learnt 
afterwards; by a Portugueſe veſſel, that che Spa- 
niards, at Manila, had been informed, that the 
Centurion was in the Typa, and intended to ca- 
reen there; and that, upon this intelligence, the 
governor had ſummoned his council, and pro- 
poſed, to them, to endeavour to burn her, 
whilſt ſhe was careening: which was an enter. 
prize, that, if property conducted, might have 
greatly endangered the Centurion. It was far- 
ther reported, that this ſcheme, was not only 
propoſed, but reſolved on; and that a captain 
of a veſſel, had actually undertaken to perform 
the buſmeſs, for 40,000 dollars, which he was 
not to receive unleſs he ſucceeded r but the go- 
vernor, t that there was no treaſure in 
the royal cheſt, inſiſted that the merchants ſhould 
advance the money, and their refuſing to com- 
Ply with the demands, diſconcerted the whole 
ir. 

AFTER the Centurion was righted, the ut- 
moſt expedition was uſed in repairing the fore. 
maſt, and completing the other articles of her 
refitment: but it was the beginning of April 
before they had new rigged the ſhip, ſtowed 
their proviſions and water on board, and had 
fitted her for the ſea ; and, before this time, 


the 
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the Chineſe grew very uneaſy, and extremely CA. 
deſirous, that the commodore would be gone I. 
from their coaſt, either not knowing, or pre- == 
tending not to believe, that this was a point he 1743- 
was as eagerly ſet on as they could be. At length, 

on the 3d of April, two Mandarine boats came 

on board from Macao, to preſs him to leave their 

rt; and this having been urged frequently be- 
rr though there had been no pretence to ſuſ- 
pet the commodore of any affected delays, he, 
at this laſt meſſage, anſwered them in a deter- 
mined tone, deſiring them to give him no fur- 
ther trouble, for he would go when he thought 

roper, and not ſooner: a noble inſtance of the re- 
ſolution of this truly Britiſh commander, who thus 
honourably ſupported the dignity of his king and 
country, and challenged a reſpect, far the Briciſh 
flag, in an empire, till then, too arbitrary to pa 
the leaſt deference to any European! After this 
rebuke, the Chineſe immediately prohibitted all 
proviſions from being carried on board the Cen- 
turion, and took ſuch care their injunctions 
ſhould be complied with, that, from thence for- 
wards, nothing could be purchaſed, at any rate 
whatever. 109 6: 

Tux commodore had got his ſhipiwell refit- 
ted, his ſtores repleniſhed, and an additional 
ſtock of proviſions on board: his crew was ſome- 
what reinforced ; for he had entered twenty-three 
men, during his ſtay at Macao, of which the 
greateſt part were Laſcars, or Indian ſailors, and 
the reſt of them Dutch; ſo that the commodore 
determined to proceed immediately to ſea. On 
the 6th-of April, the Centurion weighed from 
the Typa, and warped to the ſouthward; by 
the 15th, ſhe was got into Macao road; and, 
her whole buſineſs being completed by the 29th, 
0 | Ggg 2 the, 
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Parr ſhe, at three in the afternoon of the ſame day, 
IV. weighed, made ſail, and ſtood to fea. , 
— Tzu commodore had given out, at Macao, 
1743: that he was bound to Batavia, and thence to Eng- 


4 


land; and though the weſterly monſoon was ſet in, 
when that paſſage is conſidered as impracticable, 
et, by the confidence he had expreſſed in the 
rengrth of his ſhip, and the dexterity of his hands, 
he had perſuaded, not only his own crew, but the 
people at Macao likewiſe, that he propoſed to 
try this unuſual experiment; ſo that there were 
many letters ſent on board the Centurion, by 
the inhabitants of Canton and Macao, for their 
friends at Batavia. * "4 
Bur the real deſign of Commodore Anſon 
was of a very different nature. For he ſuppoſed, 
that inſtead of one annual ſhip, from Acapulco to 
Manila, there would be, this. year, 'in ka 
_ bility, two; ſince, by being before Acapulco, 
he had prevented one of them from putting to 
ſea the preceeding ſeaſon. Ever ſince his depar- 
ture from the coaſt of Mexico, the commodore 
had reſolved, in his own thoughts, to continue 
his cruiſe for the Manila galleon, as ſoon as the 
Centurion was refitted: and he was now preparing 
to intercept thoſe returning veſſels, Cape 
Eſpiritu Santo, on the iſland of Samal, which 
is the firſt land that they always make at the 
Philippine iſlands. As June is generally the 
month in which they arrive there, the commo- 
dore doubted not but he ſhould get to his intend- 
ed ſtation, time enough to intercept them. 
Though they were reported to be ſtrong veſſels, 
mounting 44 guns 4 piece, with goo. hands, 
and might be expected to return in company; 


and the Centurion had but 227 hands on board, 


of which about thirty were boys 3 yet this diſ- 
e 


— — 
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7 proportion of ſtrength did not deter the commo- C Av. 
dore, as he knew his ſhip to be much better IJ. 
„ fitted for a ſea engagement than theirs; and as be. 
Jo had reaſon to expect, that his men would exert 1743; 
„ themſelves, after a moſt extraordinary manner Lad. 
, when they had in view the immenſe wealth of x 
e theſe Manila galleons. 3 . f 
5, Ix was incumbent on the commodore, during 
e his continuance at Macao, to keep theſe views 
0 extremely ſecret; for there being a great inter- 
e courſe, and a mutual connection of intereſts, 
y between that port and Manila, he had reaſon to 
Ir fear, that, if his deſigns were diſcovered, intel- 
ligence would be immediately ſent to Manila, 
n and meaſures would be concerted to prevent the 
, galleons from falling into his hands. But, being 
0 now at ſea, and entirely clear of the coaſt, he 
1 ſummoned all his people on the quarter-deck, 
„ and informed them of his reſolution to cruiſe 
0 for the two Manila ſhips, of whoſe wealth they 
r. were not ignorant: ack them, he ſhould 
e chuſe a ſtation, where he could not fail of meet- 
e ing with them; and though they were ſtout ſhips, 
e and full manned ; yet, if his own people behav- 
g ed with their accuſtomed ſpirit, he was certain 
e he ſhould prove too hard for them both, and 
h that one of them, at leaſt, could not fail of be- | 
e coming his ptize: he further added, that many 
e ridiculous tales had been propagated about the 
- ſtrength of the ſides of theſe ſhips, and their 
- being impenetrable to cannon- ſnot; that theſe 
1, ſictions had been principally invented to palliate 
N the cowardice of thoſe who had formerly engag- 
„ ed them; but he hoped, that there were none 
3 of thoſe preſent, weak enough to give credit to 
ky ſo ablurd a ſtory: for his own! part, he gave 
- them the ſtrongeſt aſſurances, that e, 
n 7) c 
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Parr fell in with them, he would fight them ſo near, 


that they ſhould find his bullets, inſtead of being 


L——» [topped by one of their ſides, ſhould penetrate 
1743. through them both. This ſpeech, of the com- 


modore, was received with univerſal joy : ſince, 
no ſooner had he ended, than the whole crew 
expreſſed their approbation, according to naval 
cuſtom, by three ſtrenuous cheers; and declared 
their determination to ſucceed, or periſh, when- 
ever the opportunity preſented itſelf : and firmly 
relying on the aſſurances of the commodore, that 
they ſhould certainly meet with the galleons, the 
whole crew were too ſanguine to doubt a moment 
. of maſtering themz ſo that they conſidered 
themſelves, as having theſe valuable veſſels al- 
ready in their poſſeſſian, 

Wren the Centurion left the port of Macao, 
ſhe ſtood ſome days, to the weſtward; and, on 
the 1ſt of May, they ſaw part of the iſland of 
Formoſa: and, ſteering thence to the ſouth. 
ward, on the 4th of May, they were in the lati- 
tude of the Baſhee iſlands, in 21 deg. 4 m. 
north. After leaving Botel Tobago Xima, they 
| ſtood, between the S. and S. W. for Cape Ei- 
piritu Santo; and, on the 20th of May, at 
© Noon, they firſt diſcovered that cape, which, 
about four o'clock, they brought to bear S. S. W. 
near eleven leagues diſtant. As it was well 
known that there were centinels placed upon 
this cape, to make ſignals to the Acapulco ſhip, 
whin th firſt fell in with the land; the commo- 
dore immediately tacked, and ordered the top- 
gallant fails to be taken in, to prevent being diſ- 
covered: and, this being the ſtation where it 
was determined to cruiſe for the galleons, they 
kept the cape between the ſouth and the weſt, 
and. endeavoured ta confine themſelves 
1 che 
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the latitude of 12 deg. 30 m. and 13 deg. 5 m. CHAY. 


the cape itſelf lying in 12 deg, 40 m. north, 


— 


and in 4 deg. of caſt longitude from Botel o- 


bago Xima. 

As'the month of - June was approaching, the 
crew of the Centurion were waiting, each hour, 
with the utmoſt impatience, for the happy criſis, 
which was to ballance the account of all their 
paſt calamities: the commodore was in daily ex- 
pectations of intercepting theſe opulent galleons, 
and made all neceſſary preparations for their re- 
ception z hoiſting out his long-boat, and laſhing 


1743. 


her along - ſide, that the ſhip might be ready 


for engaging, if they fell in with the galleons 


during the night: as, from this time, there was 
but fmall employment for the crew, the com- 
modore ordered them, almoſt every day, to 
be exerciſed in working the great guns, and in 
the uſe of their ſmall arms; this had been his 
practice, more or leſs, at every convenient ſeaſon, 
during the whole courſe of his voyage; and 
the advantages which he received from it, in his 
engagement with The galleon, were an ample 
recompence for all his care and attention. All 
this time, the commodore was very ſollicitous to 
keep at ſuch a diſtance, from the cape, as not 
to be diſcovered : and lay, generally, from ten 
to fifreen leagues diſtanc; though once, by an 
indraught of the tide, they were within ſeven 
leagues of the land: but it was afterwards known, 
that; notwithſtanding his care, he was frequently 
ſeen from the land; and advice of him was ſent 
to Manila, where, though it was at firſt diſbe- 
lieved, yet, on reiterated intelligence, the mer- 
chants were alarmed, and the governor was ap- 
plied to; who undertook, the commerce ſup- 
plying the neceſſary ſums, to fit out a force, 

| | conſiſting 
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. PArT conſiſting of two ſhips of thirty-two-guns, one 
IV. of twenty guns, and two ſloops of ten guns 
eceach, to attack the Centurion on her ſtation. 
743. With this view, ſome of theſe veſſels actually 
N weighed ; but the principal ſhip not being ready, 
and the monſoon being againſt them, the com- 
merce and the governor diſagreed, ſo that the 
enterprize was relinquiſhed. | 
As the month of June advanced, their expec- 
tancy and impatience: of | meeting the galleons 
increaſed :: however, on the 20th of June, being 
juſt a month after gaining their .ſtation, they 
were relieved out of this ſtate of uncertainty ; 
for, at ſun-riſe, they diſcovered a fail, from the 
maſt-head, in the S. E. quarter, which ſpread a 
general joy through the Whole ſhip; for they had 
no doubt but this was one of the galleons, and 
they expected ſoon to deſcry the other. They 
were righit in the firſt part of their ſuggeſtion; 
| for this was one of the galleons; but the other, 
EN which Commodore Anon had detained in the 
by! port of Acapulco the preceeding year, inſtead 
6 BY of returning in company with the other galleon, 
as was expected, ſet fail from Acapulco alone, 
much ſooner than uſual, and got into the port 
of Manila, long before the Centurion arrived 
off Cape Eſpiritu Santo. un 13 2 N 80 
IT ſhip now in fight, „as a rich galleon, 
called the Noſtra Signora de Cabadonga, com- 
manded by General Don Jeronimo de Mentero, 
a Portugueſe, who: was the moſt approved of- 
ficer, for ſleill and courage, of any employed in 
the Manila ſervice: the galleon was much larger 
than the Centurion, had 350 men on board, 
7 and thirty · ſix guns mounted for action, though 
1 ſhe had ports for ſixty - four, beſides twenty - eight 
| pedereroes in her gunwale,” quarters, and os 
AQ! MIO? . CAC 
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each of which carried a four pound ball: ſhe Cyae. 
was very well furniſhed with ſmall arms; and I. 
was particularly provided againſt: boarding, —— 
both by her cloſe quarters, and by a ſtrong net- 1743. 
work, of two inch rope, which was laced over 
ber waiſt, and defended by half pikes. The 
Centurion was diſcovered, by the galleon, who 
might poſſibly have eſcaped, had ſhe attempted 
it; but the Spaniards received ſuch an account, 
at Guam, of the weakneſs of the Centurion, 
that they propoſed to themſelves nathing leſs 
than, the taking her: and, as ſoon as the Cen- 
turion was known to them, the Spaniſh general, 
elated by the confidence of his ſuperiority, told 
his officers, that he did not doubt of having the 
honour to entertain the Britiſh commodore, that 
day, at his table. 

CommopoRE Axsox inſtantly made towards 
the galleon ;; and, at half an hour after ſeven, 
they were near enough to ſee her from the deck 
of the Centurion: at which time the galleon fired 
a gun, and took in her top-gallane fails, continu- 
ing to bear down upon the Britiſh commodore; 
who hardly N what afterwards appeared 
to be the caſe, that ſhe knew his ſhip to be the 
Centurion, and reſolved to fight him. 

ABOUT noon, the Centurion was a little more 


than a league diſtant from the galleon, and could 


fetch her wake, ſo that ſhe could not now eſcape. 
Soon after, the galleon haled up her fore-ſail, 
and brought too under top-ſails, with her head to 
the northward, hoiſting Spaniſh colours, and 
having the Standard of Spain flying at the top» 
gailant maſt- head. Commodore Anſon, in the 
mean time, had prepared all things for an en- 
gagement on board the Centurion, and had taken 


every poſſible meaſure, both for the effectual ex · 
Vol. II. H hh ertion 
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Parr ertion of his ſmall ſtrength,” and for avoiding 
IV. the confuſion and tumult, too frequent in actions 
of this nature. He picked thirty of his choiceſt 
1743. hands and completeſt markſmen, whom he dif- 


tributed into his tops, and who fully anſwered 
his expectation, by the ſignal ſervices they per- 
formed. As he had not hands enough, remain- 
ing, to quarter a ſufficient number to each great 
gun, in the cuſtomary manner; he therefore, 
on his lower tier, appointed = two men to 


each gun, who were to be ſolely employed in 


loading it, whilſt the reſt of his people were 
divided into different gangs, of ten or twelve 
men each, who were continually moving about 
the decks, to run out and fire ſuch guns as were 
loaded. By this management, Commodore Anſon 
was enabled to make uſe of all his guns; and, 
inſtead of whole broad- ſides, with intervals be- 
tween them, he kept up a conſtant fire, without 
intermiſſion; whence he doubted not to procure 
very ſignal advantages: for it is cuſtomary with 
the Spaniards to fall down upon the decks, when 
they ſee a broadſide preparing, and to continue, 
in that poſture, till it is given; after which, 
they riſe again, and, preſuming the danger to 
be tor ſome time over, work their guns, and fire, 
with great briſkneſs, till another broadſide is 
ready: but the firing gun by gun, in the man- 
ner directed by Commodore Anſon, rendered 
this practice of theirs of no utilit ' 
Iu Centurion, being thus prepared, and 
nearing the galleon apace, there happened, a 
little after noon, ſeveral ſqualls of I and rain, 
which often obſcured the galleon from their ſight; 
but, whenever it cleared up, the Engliſh obſerv- 
ed her reſolutely lying to. About one o'clock, 
the Centurion, being within gun-ſhot of the gal- 
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; leon, hoiſted her broad pendant and colours; Cnar, 
$ and the commodore, perceiving the Spaniards I. 
ſt to have neglected clearing their ſhip till that time. 
. as he ſaw them throwing cattle and lumber over- 1743. 
d board, he gave orders to fire upon them with 


r- the chace · guns, to diſturb them in their work, 
» and prevent them from completing it; though 
it his general directions had been to withhold the 
e, engagement, till they were within piſtol - ſhot. 
0 The galleon returned the fire, with two of her 
in ſtern- chace; and, the Centurion getting her 
re ſprit-ſail- yard fore and aft, that, if neceſſary, 
ye might be ready for boarding ; the Spaniards 
ut did the ſame, in a bravado. Soon after, the 
re Centurion came a-breaſt of the galleon, within 
In piſtol-ſhot, keeping to the leeward of her, with 
d, a view of preventing her putting before the 
e- wind, and gaining the port of Jalapay, from 
ut which ſhe was about ſeven leagues diſtant. And, 
re now, the engagement began in earneſt : the Cen- 
th turion, for the firſt half hour, over-reached the - 


en galleon, and lay on her bow; where, by the 
great wideneſs of his ports, Commodore Anſon 
could traverſe almoſt all his guns upon the gal- 
leon 3 whilſt the Spaniards could only bring a part 
of theirs to bear. Immediately, on the com- 
mencement of the action, the mats, with which 
the galleon had ſtuffed her netting, took fire, 
and burnt violently, blazing up half as high as 
the mizen-top. This accident, cauſed +by the 
wads ſent from the Centurion, threw the Spani- 
ards into the utmoſt conſternation, and alſo 
alarmed the Britiſh commodore; who feared. the 
galleon would be burnt, - and that he might not 
only be. deprived of her treaſure, but alſo ſuffer 
by her driving on board the Centurion: how- 
ever the Spaniards, at laſt, extricated themſelves 
Hh h 2 from 
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Part from the fire by cutting away the netting, and 


3 8 


tumbling the Whole maß, which was in flames, 


L— into the ſea. All this interval, che Centurion 


1743. 


kept her firſt advantageous poſition, firing her 
cannon with great regulartey and briſkneß; 
whilſt, at the ſame time, the decks of the gal- 
leon lay open to her topmen, who, having at 
their firſt volley driven the Spaniards from their 
tops, made prodigious havock with their fmall 
arms, killing or wounding every officer, but 


one, that appeared on the quarter-deck, and 


wounding, in particular, the general of the gal- 
leon himſelf. Thus the action proceeded at leaft 
for half an hour: but then the Centurion loſt her 
ſuperiority, arising from her original firvation, 
and was cloſe along: ſide the galleon, the Spani- 
ards continuing to fire — for near an hour 
longer; yet, even in this poſture, the ni- 
ards had their decks fwept fo Sede by 
grape-ſhot, and the number of their ſlain and 
wounded became ſo conſiderable, that they be- 
gan to fall into great diſorder, eſpecially as the 
eneral, who was the life of the action, was no 
er capable of exerting himſelf. Their 
confuſion was viſible on board the Centurion; 
for the 'ſhips were ſo near, that ſome of the 
Spaniſh officers were ſeen running about, with 
much affiduity, to prevent the deſertion of the 
men from their quarters: but all their endea- 


vours were ineffectual; for after having, as a 


laſt effort, fired five or fix guns, with more 
judgment than uſua), they yielded up the con- 
reſt ; and, the Spaniſh colours being ſinged off 
the enſign ſtaff, in the beginning of the engage- 
ment, — galleon ſtruck the ſtandard at her main- 
top-gallant maſt-head. 
* Trvy 
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id Txvs was the Centurion ed of this va- Cuav. 
Ss, luable prize, with the loſs of only two men kil- I. 
on led, and a lieutenant and ſixteen wounded: the 
er galleon received 150 ſhot in her bull, many of 1743. 
83 which were between wind and water ; ſhe had 

al ſixty-· ſeven men killed in the action, and eighty- 

at four wounded, three of which expired the ſame 

ir night they were taken, and the ſurvivors, being 

all 480, were removed on board the Centurion, 

ut except ſuch as were thought proper to be retain- 

nd ed for navigating the galleon, The treaſure, 

al on board the galleon, conſiſted of 2,313,843 

aſt pieces of eight, and 35,682 ounces of virgin 

er ſilver, beſides ſome cochifieal, and a few other 

on, commodities, which were but of an inſignificant 

m- account, in compariſon of the ſpecie z the value 

ur of the whole prize, amounting to 313,000 l. 

ni-  Commopors Anson appointed the galleon 

by to be a poſt ſhip, in the royal ſervice, and gavr 

nd the command of her to Mr Saumarez, his firſt 

de- lieutenant: on which, the commodore refolved 
he to make the beſt of his way, with the galleon, 

na for the river of Canton; being, the mean time, 

cir fully employed in fecuring his priſoners, and ro- 

n; moving the treaſure, from on board the galleon, 

he into the Centurion: though the former was an 

ith article which gave the commodore much con- 

he dern and diſquietude; for the priſoners were 

ea- above double the number of his own people ; 

$2 and ſame of them, when they were brought an 

Ire board the Centurion, obſerving how ſlenderly 

on- ſhe was manned, and the large proportion which 

off the ſtriplings 'bore to the Teſt, could not help 

ge- expreſſing themſelves, with great indignation, 


in⸗ to be thus beaten by a handful of boys: how- 
ever the commodore, with his accuſtomed hu- 
Ve manity, took ſo much care of — + 
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Parr niſh general, his officers, and men, that not 
IV. one ot them died in their confinement. - 

— Tux commodore, with his prize, having 

1743. ſtood: for the river of Canton, on the goth of 

| June, got ſight of Cape Delangano; the next 

day, he made the Baſhee iſlands 3 on the 8th, 

they diſcovered the iſland of Supata; and, on 

the 11th, having taken on board two Chineſe 

pilots, one for the Centurion, and the other for 

the prize, they came to an anchor off the city 

of Macao. > 19118-2204 \ | 

On the 14th of July, the commodore caſt 

anchor ſhort of the Bocca Tigris, which is a 

narrow paſſage, little more than muſket-ſbot 

over, forming the mouth of the river Ta. On 

the 15th, the ſhips were conducted through this 

paſſage; and, the next day, the commodore 

1 ſent his ſecond lieutenant to Canton, with a let- 

ter for the Vice- roy; acquainting him, that he 

had put into the port to ſhelter himſelf againſt 

the hurricanes, which were then approaching; 

DE but, as ſoon as the monſoon ſhifted, he ſhould 

ſet fail for England: that he ſoon propoſed to 

| | repair to Canton, to pay a vilit to his excellency ; 

and deſired . a-ſupply of proviſions and ſtores. 

The lieutenant was civilly received, and was pro- 

miſed that an anſwer ſhould be ſent, to the com- 

modore, the next day. In the mean time, the 

commodore permitted ſeveral of the Spaniſh of- 

ficers to repair to Canton, they engaging their 

Parole to return in two days. When theſe pri- 

ſoners arrived at Canton, they were ſent for by 

the regency, who examined them, enquiring 

particularly by what means they came into the 

power of ſo inferior an enemy: on this occaſion, 

the priſoners were honeſt enough to declare, 

that as the Kings of Great Britain and Spain 


| Ain _. were 
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ot pere at war, they intended to take the Centu- Cn Ar. 
rion, but that the event had been contrary to I. 
* their hopes. And being queſtioned as to their 
of uſage on board, they frankly acknowledged 1743. 
xt that they had been treated, by the commodore, 
h, much better than they believed he would have 


on been treated by them, had he fallen into their 
eſe hands. This confeſſion, from an enemy, had 
or great weight with the Chineſe z who, till then, 


ty though they had revered his military: force,” had 
| yet ſuſpected the morals of the commodore; con- 
aft ſidering him rather as a lawleſs free-booter, than 
a as one commiſſioned, by the ſtate, for the re- 
venge of public injuries. But they altered their 
opinion, and regarded him as a more important 
. to which, perhaps, the vaſt treaſure of 
is w__ wes not a little contribute: the ac- 
quiſition of wealth, being a matter greatly 
adapted to the eſteem, and reverence, of the 
Chineſe nation. | | 
Ox the 20th of July, in the morning, three 
Mandarines, with.a great number of boars, and 
a vaſt retinue, came on board the Centurion, 
and delivered, to the commodore, a licence, 
from the Vice- roy, for a daily ſupply of provi- 
ſions, and for pilots to carry the ſhips up the 
river, as far as the ſecond bar, within thirty 
miles of the city ;; and, at the ſame time, deli- 
vered a meſſage, from the Vice: roy, in anſwer 
to the letter ſent by the commodore, importing, 
that the Vice· roy deſired to be excuſed from re- 
ceiving his viſit, during the then exceſſive hot 
weather; becauſe the aſſembling the Mandarines 
and ſoldiers, neceſſary to that ceremony, would 
prove extremely inconvenient and fatiguing; 
but, that in September, when the weather would 
be more temperate,” he ſhould be glad to ſee: 
n both 
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Paar both the commodore himſelf, and the Engliſh 
IV. captain of the other Rune was with him. As 
the commodore knew that an expreſs had been 
1743. dif to the imperial court at Pekin, 200 
miles up the country, with an account of the 
Centurion, and her prize, being arrived in the 
river of Canton; he had no doubt, but the 
principal motive for poſtponing this viſit was, 
that the regency at Canton might gain time to 
receive inſtructions, about their behaviour, on 

this unuſual affair. e 
Wren the Mandarines had delivered their 
meſſage, they began to talk to the commodore, 
concerning the duties to be paid by his ſhips: 
but he immediately told them, that he would 
never ſubmit to any demand of that nature; 
adding, that Brinſh ſhips of war were never 
treated upon the footing of mercantile veſſels ; 
and that his inſtruftions, from the king, his 
maſter, forbad him from paying any acknow- 
ledgment for his ſhips harbouring in any port 
whatever. The Mandarines, being thus cut 
ſhort on the ſubject of the duty, ſaid, they had 
another matter to mention, which was the only 
remaining one they had in charge: this was, a 
_ requeſt, to the commodore, to releaſe the priſon- 
ers,. he had taken on board the galleon ; for 
that the Vice-roy of Canton, apprehended the 
Emperor, his maſter, might be diſpleaſed, if he 
ſhould receive information, that perſons, who 
were his allies, and carried on an extenſive com- 
merce with his ſubjects, were under confinement 
in his dominions. The commodore was himſelf 
extremely deſirous to be diſburthened of the 
Spaniards, having, on his firſt arrival, ſent about 
eighty of them to Macao; and thoſe who re- 
mained, being near 400 more, were, on many 
accounts, 
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accounts, a great incumbrance to him: however, Ca ae. 
to inhance the favour, he at firſt raiſed ſome I. 
difficulties ; but, permitting himſelf to be pre. 
vailed on, he, at laſt, told the Mandarines, 1743+ 
that, to ſhow his readineſs in obliging the Vice- 
roy, he would releaſe the priſoners, whenever 
the Chineſe would order 3 to fetch them off. 
This matter being adjuſted, the Mandarines de- 
ported ; and, on the 28th of July, two Chineſe 
junks were ſent from, Canton, and carried the 
priſoners to Macao, who received, from the 
purſer of the Centurion, eight days proviſions 
for their ſubſiſtence, Es their paſſage down 
the river. 

\'Txouca the tips, in conſequence of the 
perm found no difficulty in purchaſing provi- 

ns for their daily conſumption z yet it was im- 
ou that the commodore could proceed to 

ogland, without laying in a large quantity both 
of — — and eee th for 555 uſe, dur- 

the voyage ; and the procur is ſupply, 
ra. attended with much Fad. for poly, 
tractors had never taken = leaſt ſtep to com- 
ply with their agreement. The commodore, 
towards the end of September, having diſco- 
vered the deceit of his contractors, and findin 
that the Vice-roy had: not invited bim to an 1 
terview, - according to his promiſe, determined 
to-proceed to Canton, and notify his arrival to 
the Vice-roy z; in expectation of procuring an 
audience, which might enable him to ſurmount 
the:difficulties he was under. Every thing being 
you pared ; and as it was not only apprehended, 
even alerted, that the payment of the cuſto- 

mary duties, for the Centurion and her prize, 
would pn cy by che regency of Canton, 
ay would be inſiſted on, previous. to their grant- 

* II. 9 ing 
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ParT- ing a permiſſion to victual the ſhip for her fu- 


IV. 


GL never to eſtabliſh ſo diſhonourable a : precedent, 


1743. 


on account of the duties in diſpute, to take out 


ber eighteen, and a coxſwain: they had ſcarlet 


her, to proceed down the river, through the 


tended by his own boats, and by thoſe of the 
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ture voyage; the commodore, who was reſolved 


took all poſſible precaution to prevent the Chi- 
neſe from facilitating the ſucceſs of their unrea- 
ſonable pretenſions, by having him in their 
power at Canton. And therefore, the better 
to ſecure his ſhip, and the great treaſure on board 
her, againſt their projects, he appointed Lieute- 
nant Brett, to be captain of the Centurion, 
under him, giving him proper inſtructions for 
his conduct; directing him, particularly, if he, 
the commodore, ſhould be detained at Canton, 


the men from the galleon; and, aſter deſtroying 


Bocca Tigris, with the Centurion alone, and to 
remain, without that entrance, till he received 
further orders from the commodore. 

Ox the 13th of October, the commodore 
was met, on board the Centurion, by all the ſu- 
— of the Engliſh, Daniſh, and Swediſh 

ips, to accompany. him to Canton; for which 
place he ſet our, in his barge, the ſame day, at- 


trading ſhips, which, on this occaſion ſent their 
boats to augment bis retinue. The crew, be- 
longing to che commodore's e, were cloath- 
ed in an uniform dreſs, reſembling that of the 
watermen on the Thames; they were in num- 
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zackets, and blue ſilk waiſtcoats, the whole trim- 
med with ſilver buttons; | beſides filver badges 
on their jackets and caps. As the commodore 
ed by Wampo, where the European veſſels 
lay, he was faluted by all of them, but the 
French; and, in the evening, he arrived ſafely 
| | r Kt 
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at Canton. The commodore was immediately Ch ay. 
viſited by the principal Chineſe merchants, by I. 
whoſe artifices, and the chimerical fears which —v— 
had prepoſſeſſed the ſupercargoes of the Engliſh 1743. 
indiamen, the commodore protracted the time 
for getting admittance to the Vice- roy; though 
not without ſeeing the Chineſe, who contracted 
to furniſh his proviſions, getting his ſtores pre- 
pared, with the utmoſt diſpatch, When all was 
completed, and wanted only to be ſhipped, 
which was about the 24th of November, at 
which time the N. E. monſoon was ſet in, the 
commodore reſolved to demand an audience of 
the Vice-roy, as he was perſuaded that, without 
this ceremony, the grant of a permiſſion to take 
his ſtores on board would meet with great diffi- 
culty. Therefore, on the ay of November, 
the commodore ſent one of his officers. to the 
Mandarine, who commanded the guard of the 

incipal gate of the city of Canton, with a 
fakes directed to the Vice-roy. When this let- 
ter was delivered to the Mandarine, he received 
the officer, who brought it, very civilly, and 
took down the contents of it in Chineſe; promiſ- 
ing, that the Vice-roy ſhould be immediately 
acquainted with it: but told the officer, it was 
not neceſſary he ſhould wait for an anſwer, be- 
cauſe a meſſage would be ſent to the commo· 

Two days after, a fire broke out in the ſub- 
erbs of Canton, which conſumed a hundred 
ſnops, and eleven ſtreets full of warehouſes, and 
threatened the entire deſtruction of the city. In 
this general confuſion, the Vice: roy came thi- 
ther; and Commodore Anſon was ſent to, and 
intreated to afford his aſſiſtance, being told that 
he might take any meaſures, he ſhould think 

| 1 moſt 
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Paxr moſt prudent, in the preſent emergency. Upon 


IV. 


this meſſage, the commodore carried with him 


w— about forty of his people ; who, in the fight of 


1743- 


the whole city, exerted themſelves after fo ex- 
traordinary a manner, as, in that country, was 
altogether without example : for, behaving with 
the boldneſs-and agility peculiar to failors, they 
were rather animated than deterred by the flames, 
and falling buildings, among which they 
ht; and, by their reſolution and activity, 
fire was ſoon extinguiſhed; to the general 
amazement of the Chineſe ; of whom, many 
thouſands, ſtood idle and tetrified ſpectators, in 
ſuch conſternation and fear, that their city would 
have been buried in one total conflagration, be- 
fore they had either the ſenſe or ſpirit to check 
the violence of the flames. This reſolute be- 
haviour, of the Engliſh, became the genera) 
ſubject of converſation amongſt the Chineſe ; 
and, the next morning, many of the principal 
inhabitants waited on the commodore, to thank 
him for his aſſiſtance ; frankly owning, to him, 
that he had preſerved their city from being to- 
tally conſumed, as they could never have extin- 
guiſhed the fire of themſelves. Soon after 2 
meſſage eame to the commodore, from the Vice- 
roy, appointing the goth of November for an 
audience; which ſudden reſolution of the Vice- 
roy, in a matter that had been ſo long agitated 
in vain, was entirely owing to the ſignal ſervices 
performed by the commodore and his people 
at the fire, of which the Vice. roy had been an 
eye-witneſs, | 17150 i; | 
Tus commodore made the neceſſary 
tions againſt the day appointed for his audience; 
and engaged Mr Flint, an ro ap: gentleman 
belonging to the factory, that ſpo 3 — 
l ä fedtly 


* 
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fly well, to be his interpreter; who repeated CHAT. 
—— boldneſs, and doubtlek with exactneſs, I. 
what ever was given him in charge, a part which ww 
no Chineſe linguiſt would have performed with 1743. 
any tolerable fidelity. At ten o'clock in the morn- 
ing, on the day appointed, a Mandarine came to 
the commodore, to let _ know 8 the 
Vice roy was prepared, and expected him; on 
which — and his retinue, immes 
diately ſet out. As ſoon as he entered the outer 
gate of the city, he found a guard, of 200 fol- 

— ready to ors j pen — * him 

to the great parade, before the imperi ce, 

where the Vice- roy then reſided, In this —— 

a body of troops, to the number of ten thouſand, 

were drawn up under arms, who made a very fine 


_— _ all of them new cloahed for 
is ceremony. The commodore, with his re- 
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1 tinue, having paſſed through the middle of them, 
dal was then conducted to the great hall of au- 
nk dience, where he found the Vice-roy, ſeated un- 
m, der a rich canopy, in the imperial chair of ſtate ; 
o- with all his council of Mandarines attending. 
in. Here there was a vacant ſeat prepared for the 
2 commodore, in which he was placed on his ar- 
ce rival. He was ranked the third in order from 
an the Vice-roy, there being above him only the two 
ce⸗ chiefs, of the law and the treaſury, who, in the 
ed Chineſe government, have precedence of all mili- 
ces tary officers. When the commodore was ſeated, 
ple he addrefſed himſelf to the Vice-roy, by his it- 
an terpreter, and began with reciting; the various 

methods he had formerly taken to procure an 
rt audience; addi _ imputed the delays 
ez he had met with, to the inſincerity of thoſe he 
an had employed, and that he had therefore no 


. other means left, than to ſend, as he had 5 
1 * 
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ParxT his own officer with a letter to the gate. On 
IV. the mention of this, the Vice-roy interrupted the 
__ L-- interpreter, and bid him aſſure. the commodore, 
1743. that the firſt knowledge they had of his being at 
| Canton, was from that letter. The commodore 
FF then proceeded, and told. him, that the ſubjects 
of the King of Great Britain, trading to China, 
had complained to him, the commodore, of 
the vexatious impoſitions both of the mer- 
chants and inferior cuſtom-houſe officers, to 
which they were frequently neceſſitated to ſubmit, 
by reaſon of the difficulty of getting acceſs to 
the Mandarines, who alone could grant them 
redreſs : that it was his duty, as an officer of the 
King of Great Britain, to lay before his excel- 
lency theſe grievances” of the Britiſh ſubjects, 
which he hoped his excellency would take into 
conſideration, - and give orders, that hereafter 
there ſhould be no juſt reaſon for complaint. 
| Here the commodore pauſed, and waited, ſome 
K time, in expectation of an anſwer; but, nothing 
WOO, + being faid, he aſked Mr Flint if he was cer- 
n= tain the Vice-roy underſtood what he had ur- 
| ged; the interpreter told him he was certain it 
was underſtood, but he believed no reply would 
be made to it. The commodore having diſ- 
| patched this, and ſome other buſineſs relating 
to the ſhip Haſlingfield, with which the officers 
of the Eaſt India company had entruſted him, 
he entered on his own affairs; acquainting the 
Vice-roy, that the proper ſeaſon was already ſet 
in for returning to Europe, and that he want- 
ed only a licence to ſhip off his proviſions and 
ſtores, which were all ready; and, that as ſoon 
as this ſnould be granted him, and he ſhould 
have gotten his neceſſaries on board, he intended 
to leave the river of Canton, and to make 8 
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Engaged in the late General War. 


beſt of his way for England. The Vice- roy re- CH aPs 


plied to this, that the licence ſhould be immedi- 


ately iſſued, and that every thing ſhould be or- wee 
dered on board the following day. And, find. 1748+ 


ing the commodore had nothing farther to inſiſt 


on, the Vice-roy continued the converſation for 


ſome time, acknowledging, in very civil terms, 
how much the Chineſe were obliged to him for 
his ſignal ſervices at the fire, and owning that 
he had ſaved the city from being deſtroyed : 
then obſerving that the Centurion had been 4 
good while on their coaſt, he concluded his dif- 
courſe, by wiſhing the commedore a proſperous 
voyage to Europe. After which, the commo- 
dore, thanking him for his civility and aſſiſtance, 
took his leave, highly ſatisfied with his reception, 
and that he had ſucceeded in eſtabliſhing an au- 
thentic precedent, by which the Britiſh. ſhips of 
war are, for the future, exempted from all de- 
mands of duty in any of the ports of China, 
As ſoon as the commodore was out of the hall 
of audience, he was much importuned to enter 
a neighbouring apartment, where there was an 
entertainment provided; but finding, on en- 
quiry, that the Vice roy himſelf was not to be 
preſent, he declined the invitation, and departed, 
attended in the ſame manner as at his arrival: 
only, on his leaving the city he was ſaluted by 
three guns, which are as many as, in that coun · 
try, are ever fired on any ceremony. | 
lx purſuance of the promiſes of the Vice-roy, 
the proviſions were begun to be ſent. on board 
the day ſucceeding the audience z and, four days 
after, the commodore embarked, at Canton, 
for the Centurion. The preparations for putti 

to ſea were purſued with 5 much vigilance, an 

were ſo ſoon completed, that, on the 7th of 
1 * December, 


440 De Conduct of the Powers of Eutope, 
Parr December, the Centurion and her prize unmoor- 
IV. ed, and ſtood down the river; they paſſed thro? 
the Bocca Tigris, on the 10th-z and, on the 
1743. 12th, anchored before the town of Macao. 

"Fob WHr1LsT the ſhips lay at Macao, the Portu- 
gueſe merchants Fig their purchaſe of the 
galleon, for which they re to give more 
than 6,000 dollars; this was greatly ſhort of her 
value, but the 1 impatience of the commodore to 

t to 2 to which the merchants were no 


D prom them to inſiſt on theſe un- 
—— l e commodore was ſufficiently 
informed, by che Engliſh at Canton, to con- 


jecture, that the war with Spain was till conti- 
nued; and that probably the * French might en- 
gage in the affiſtance of Spain, before he could 
. in Great Britain: and therefore, know- 
that no intelligence could come to Eu 
f the prize he had taken, and the treaſure 

had on board, till the return of the merchant- 
men from Canton, he was refolved to make all 
I le expedition in getting back, that he 
4 Km night be iel the firſt meſſenger of his own 
| ood fortune, and thereby prevent any projects 
ig intercepting him: for theſe reaſons, the 
commodore, to 2 all delay, accepted of the 
ſum offered for the galleon ; and ſhe being de - 
livered to the merchants on the 15th of Decem- 
ber, the Centurion, the ſame day, got under 
. fail, on her return to England. On the 2d of 
January 1744, ſhe came to an anchor at Prince's 
and, in the ſtreights of Sunda; and continued 
there, wooding and watering, till the Sth; 
when the weighed, and ſtood for the Cape of 
Good Hope; where, on the 11th of March, 
the anchored in Table-bay, The commodore, 
2 his ſtay at _ cape, entered about — 
utc 
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| Dutch ſailar to ſtrengtben his crew; and hav- Cy ae, 
| ing, by the gd af Aptil, completed his water and I. 
Juris. bo. he, 1 4 Pay uy and put to 

the iſland of 1745 · 

St Helena, 2 however they. 2 not touch at, 
but ſtood on their way. the tath of June 
they got ſight of the Lizard; and the 1 fth in the 
euening, to their infinite joy, * came ſafe to an 
anchor at Spithead, having ipent three years and 
nine months in the circum· navigation of che globe. 

Nu xxn did the arrixalyf any naval command - 
er, .accalion ſuch a general joy, throughout the 
Whole, Britiſh. dominions, as the return of Com- 
modore Anſon ; ho was ſurrounded with every 
jayful mark of diſtinction by the populace-z he 
Tao 5 5 E by chat monarch, "ts 

ignity he had ioully ſupported, in t 
regions. of the the Fast) he was ſoon jp ny we 


Wy 
and afterwards. obtained the nobleſt 
compen ton, his, rayal maſter could confer, ſor 
his eminent ſervices, by greating him a,peer, and 
giring him a ſeat in the moſt illuſtrious aſſembly 
2 The treaſure, was conducted from 
Fortſmauth, e in thirty- 
IP "WASSOns.z e a magnificent entry 

thro*the principal ſtreets of the metropolis, gnardecdi 
by the whole — and _ — the officers, 
Fe ſwords drawn, ; ag, and _ 

ying, _—_— the 5 40 ard o 

— — oor: prize, Thus andrd of Spin he 

— * 1 to the immortal honour of 
Commodore Anſon the enriching of his brave 
ſurviving failors 3; and the general ſatisfaction, of a 
nation, ever fond of conferring honours and com- 
mendation, on bravery and merit, 
Vol. II. Kk k Tux 
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| The Conduct of the Powers of Europe, 
Tux treaſure taken from on board the Centuri- 


IV. on, and depoſited in the tower of London, amount- 
ed to 407,000 /; this was independent of the ſhips 
1743. and merchandize, which the commodore either 


burnt or deſtroyed; and which, by the moſt 
reaſonable eſtimation, could not amount to ſo 
little as 600, ooo l. more. Hence it * 
that the total damage done the Spaniards, by 
this ſquadron, doubtleſs exceeded a million ſter- 
ling: to which, if there be added the great ex- 
pence of the court of Madrid in fitting out Ad- 
miral Pizarro, and in paying the additional 
charges in America, e on account of 
Commodore Anſon, together with the loſs of 
their men of war; the aggregate of all theſe 
articles, will be a moſt exorbitant ſum : and is 
the ſtrongeſt conviction of the utility of this expe- 
dition; . though attended with ſuch nu- 
merous diſadvantages, proved extremely pre 

dicial to the Spaniards, and deo Albee 
this important truth, * That thoug * 
* intrepidity, and perſeverance united, are not 
« exempted from the diſappointments of adverſe 
fortune; yet, in a long ſeries of tranſactions, 
they uſually riſe ſuperior to ſuch obſtructions, 
and, in the end, rarely fail of proving ſuc- 
* ceflnt? © Rr i 
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a The expedition, of CommoDore 

- © KnowLes, againſt La Guira, 

” and PoxtTo CAvALLO: and other 

is naval tranſactions in AMERICA. 
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ed a a computation” of the profit and Il 
ce, Ong 1 4 | 
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non from Jamaica, the Spaniards were II. 
little apprehenſive of having their American 
provinces diſmembered. Though the . Britiſh 1743. 
fleet was commanded by Sir Chaloner Ogle, an 

officer worthy of this important pls and 
though the admiral. was: dilengaged fi thoſe 
difficulties, which had retarded the vigour and 
ſpirit, of his predeceſſor, by a divided command 

yet he was deterred from perſonally.attempting | | 
| any material enterprize, becauſe the Spaniſh ſqua- nn 
P. dron, Finder ee, Torres, ſtill continued | | 
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444 The Conduct of the Powers of Europe, 
ParT at rhe Havanna, which was more formidable 


Hi, ating offenfively : The Spaniſh admiral lay alſo 
1743. inactive; and was more intent on the preſervation 


than the Britiſh ſquadron, and more capable of 


of Cuba, and the defence of Vera Cruz, than 
on invading the Britiſh ſettlements, or deſtroying 
the new colony of Rattan, which met with no 
moleſtation, and ſeemed every way anſwerable to 
the expectations that had been formed of its 
utilityto the Britiſh nation, and of its prejudice to 
the Spaniards. 1 ks, 
How vr Sir Chaloner Ogle was determined, 
early in the year, to commence ſome attack on 
the Spaniſh continent, which might not require 
any great diminution of his ſquadron at Jamaica; 
where it was neceſſary to keep a ſufficient force, 
to protect the trade, and fecure the iſland from 
any inſults that it might probably receive from 
the Spaniſh admiral. Sir Chaloner recollected 
that Admiral Vernon, on his arrival in the Weſt 
Indies, bad detached Capt. Waterhouſe, with 
only two ſhips of fixty guns and one of fifty, 
to make an attempt La Guira, and Porto 
Cavallo, on the coaſts of Caraccas; and, though 
| — _ was then unſucceſsful, Sir Chaloner 
e imagined, if he attempted a ſecond time, 
_ the deſtruction of thoſe an. pr might be well 
- juſtified by the example of chat admiral whoſe 
confidence he had ſhared, and whoſe judgment and 
experience he knew to be equalled by nothing 
but his reſolution and bravery. According]y 
Sir Chaloner Ogle, in February, ordered Capt. 
Knowles, commander of the Suffolk of 2 
guns, who was well acquainted with the Spani 
coaſt, to take under his command the Burford 
of ſeventy guns, the Aſſiſtance, Norwich, and 
Advice of fifty guns, the Scarborough of twenty 
ws | guns, 
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Engaged in the late General War. 
2 where he was ta be jaine 


this 
and Porto Cavallo. Commodore Knowles, with 
theſe eight men of War, and three ſloops, hav- 


zell's regiment on board, failed from Antigua, 
on the 12th of February; and, after touching 
at St Chriſtopher's,” proceeded to La Guira : but 
the governor of Caraccas: had received intelli- 
nce of this ition, almoſt two months be- 
ore, and neglected nothing that tended to his 
tecurity, by erecting new batteries, and aug- 
menting the garriſons with a numerous body of 
Indians, Mulattoes, - and Negroes; beſides, he 
had prevailed on the Dutch governor of Curacoa, 
an iſland of the leſſer Antilles, about fifty leagues 


north of the coaſt of Caraccas, to ſupply him with 


a conſiderable quantity of ammunition, 7 

On the 18th of February, Commodore 
Knowles, with his ſquadron, arrived within 9 5 
of La Guiraz and began the attack about twelve 
at noon, which was carried on with great ſpirit, 


and oppoſed with equal reſiſtance. + As there was 


a great ſwell, the ſhips could not approach an 
nearer. than within a mile of the town, which 
made it impoſſible to land the ſoldiers; but all 
the ſhips behaved with reſolution. At the begin- 
ning, the Spaniſh flag was ſhot down, which was 
ſoon hoiſted again; ſome conſiderable breaches 
were made in the fortifications; the churches 
were entirely demoliſhed ; and a great number 
of houſes deſtroyed. - There were only three 
ſhips in the harbour and ſome boats were man- 
ned from the ſquadron, either to cut out 
the ſhips- or ſer on fire; but could nt 


ſucceed. 


Ai 
guns, and three loops, and to proceed to An- Crap, 
4 by the Eltham II. 
forty, and the Liyely of twenty guns; and, wi 
ſquadron, to make an dae e La Sl 1743. 


| Paar ſucceed, The attack continued till almoſt eight 
IV. at night; and though the Spaniſh magazine 

wo» blew up, yet the darkness of the night put an end 
1743. to the engagement. The Burford, Norwich, 
Eltham, and Aſſiſtance, received ſo much hurt 

as entirely diſabled them from keeping the 

line” of battle, and continuing the attack; on 

which they were ordered directly to Curacoa to 

refic. The Suffolk received 146 ſhor, the other 

ſhips were conſiderably damaged; ſo that the 

attempt miſcarried, after the Joſs of one lieute- 


nant, and ninety- two men killed, and 308 wound. ; 
ed; and, among the latter, was, the brave Capt. | 
| Luſhington, commander of the Burford,” who ; 
had his thigh taken off by a chain-ſhot, and ex- | 


ired at Curacoa, in the governor's houſe, two | 
ours after he was carried aſhore; whoſe loſs was - 
highly regretted, as he was an accompliſhed offi- | 


cer, of equal honour and merit; of diſtinguiſhed n 
bravery and humanity. ' Though the Spaniards 1 
had little reaſon to be elated}; their town and for- ' 
tifications being greatly prejudiced, } with the loſs ' 
of 700 Ren, ED LEES 549 HD 6% ; 
Commopore KxvowWI Es, having refitted his 6 
ſquadron at Curacoa, was determined the Spani- 1 
ards ſhould feel the effects of his vilit: and, as a 
he was now reinforced by ſome Dutch volunteers, . 
who had been injured by the Spaniards, he re- A 
ſolved to attack Porto Cavallo: though the x 
Spaniards had put this town in a good poſture of 1 
defence, having upwards of 1, 200 ſeamen, be- 1 
longing to the ſhips and gallies, in the harbour; 11 
and the factors, companies ſervants, gunners, and . 
ſoldiers, were about 300 men more; beſides . 
about 4,000 Indians, Mulatoes, and Blacks. 1 
Commodore Knowles accordingly ſet ſail from 26 
Curacoa,” on the 2oth of March, intending to 8 
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have ſtretched over directly for Porto Cavallo; CAF. 
but by reaſon of a; ſtrong lee current, it was the II. 
2zth:of April before he could come to an anchor. 
wir his ſquadron, under the keys of Barbarat, 1743. 


a little to the eaſtward of that place. The com- 
mod bre, taking a view of the Gruation of the 
— gf faw twelve of their ſmalleſt ſhips, and 
hauled up to thę head of the har- 
2 out of gun · ſnot; and two large ones, one 
of ſixty, and another of forty guns, moored cloſe 
over to the other ſhore, as there was not depth 
of water for them to go up the harbour. One 
ſhip: was laid acroſs the channel, in the mouth of 
the harbour, ready to ſink, to prevent any en- 
trance, with a chain from the caſtle to her ſtern, 
and another from her head to the main; where 
the Spaniards had lately erected three faſcine bat- 
teries, which extended a conſiderable length. On 
n low point, called Ponta Brava, were two other 
new faſcine batteries, one of twelve guns, the 
other of ſeven ; but Commodore Knowles, per- 
ceiving ey? were:/1]1:deligned, and might eafily 
be flanked, thought it would be no difficult mat- 
ter to denden himſelf maſter of them; and that, 
il the attempt ſucceeded, the guns of both might 
be made uſe of againſt the caſtle. Accordingly . 
it was agreed, at a general conſultation held the 
next morning, to ſend in two ſhips, in the after- 
non, to cannonide thoſe batteries, and to land 
the volunteers, with about 400 ſeamen, the de- 
tachment of Dakell's regiment, all the marines, 
and the Dutch volunteers, to take poſſeſſion, 
after the, ſhips had ſilenced them; their retreat 


being ſecureſy guarded by the Aſſũiſtance man of 


war, Which lay within piſtol- ſnot of the ſhore. 
Thel Lively and Eltham, that were ſent in to 


ſet; 


Pax ſet; and by dark all firing had ceaſed on both 

IV. ſides: when the forces, conſiſting of 1, 200 men 

[ {aiors and ſoldiers, landed, under the comman 
1743. of Major Lucas; and on their march, which was 


all the way on a beach by the water. ſide, the 
commodore accompanied them in his boat. Abou 
eleven o'clock, the van ſeired one of the faſcint 
batteries ʒ but the Spaniſh centinel, firing off hi 
muſket, gave an alarm to tlie garriſon, and the 
ther batteries: on which two guns were fired 
from the faſcine batteries, ich put the forces 
into diſorder a who, not ahſervitig the proper 
watch word, fired at one another: this put them 
in ſuch great confuſion, that the land officer 
culled out to caſt off their muſſtetas, ſtoqp, and 
run, which they did, with the utmoſt precipita 
von; each man taking his comrade fot a Spani- 
'ard : nor did they recover from this ſhameful 
fright and diſorder, till they found themſelves in 
ſecurity on board the ſhips. Ou the 21ſt, a 
general conſultation of officers was hold, herein, 
\confideration being had of the late miſcarriage 
of the ſeamen antl land againſt the faſcine 
- batteries, it was reſolved to form one [general 
-artack, with all the ſſips and forces, againſt the 
eenſtle and ſaſcine batteries. in purſuaner of this 
rtoſalution, on Sunday the 2 4th, before noon, 
u fmall breze ſpringing up, the commodore 
"making the ſignal, weighed, and ran (down 
in the order agreed on: the: Aſſiſtance, Burford, 
Suffolk, and Norwich, to batter the caſtle; and 
the Scarborough, Lively, and Eltham, againſt 
the two faſcine batteries. They began cannon- 
ading about eleven o'clock, and continued till 
Paſt: nine at night, with great obſtinacy on both 
ſides. The Spaniards ſometitmes ſlackened their 
ire, good execution being done upon 
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Bigaged in the late General Wat: 
diſmounting their guns, beating ſeveral embra- CH ae, 
ſures into one, and ſileneing the faſcine batteries: II. 
but, as night came on, they grew briſker in their 
Gre,” and did more miſchief; ſome of the 1743. 
ſhips having expended all their ammunition 
others, the greateſt part; and moſt of them 
being ſo ſhattered in their maſts and rigging, as 
ſcarce to be able to ſet a fail; the commodore 
made the ſignal to cut; and, after the loſs of 
200 men, went and anchored about a random 
ſhot diſtance. During the cannonading, the 
222 had ſunk the ſhip that lay in the mouth 
f the harbour, which effectually ſtopped up the 
channel. The next morning the ſquadron weigh- 
ed, and got again under the keys of Barbarat, 
to refit; and, in the evening, were joined by 
the Advice, which had loſt company three days 
after they had failed from Curacoa. On the 
28th, at a general conſultation, it was agreed, 
that the ſquadron was no longer in a condition 
to undertake any enterprize againſt the Spani- 
ards: upon which the commodore ſent away 
the ſtation ſhips to their reſpective ſtations; and, 
aſter an exchange of priſoners, with the governor 
of Porto Cavallo, the commodore, with the other 
rips returned to Jamaica. AO 
HE ſhott abſence of the ſtation ſhips from 
Antigua, encouraged the Spaniſh privateers to 
act with t audacity ; and one of them even 
ventured ſo far, as to land part of her crew on 
the eaſt end of St Chriſtopher's, and — 
thirty-two negroes, belonging to Lieutenant 
General Fleming: THEE, they never attempt- 
ed to retaliate the invaſion made by Commodore 
th Knowles ; and both the Britiſh and Spaniſh ſqua- 
elr drons remained, for the reſt of the year, ve 
nin che ports of Cuba and Jamaica: — 
Sn © itiſh 
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450 N. Conduct of "the. Powers bf Europe; 
Parr Britiſh cruizers and privateers were ſucceſsful 

IV. in making a conſiderable number of miuable 
hr prizes. 

1743. Ox the 19th, of April, Capt. Tucker, in. the 
Fowey man of war, on his cruize off Cape Cori- 
entes, about twenty | on the weſt of Cuba, 
took the San Joſeph el Deſiderio, a regiſter ſhip, 
commanded by Joſeph -d'Oroſio, of 200 ton, 
twelve guns, and ſeventy men, with a cargoe 
computed, - by the Spaniards, - to be worth 
100,000/, bound from Cadiz: to La Vera Cruz. 

Ox the 24 of June, the St Albans, on her 
cruize, about nine L to wind ward of Car- 
thagena, took a large Spaniſh ſettee, called the 

Noſtra Senora de Monſerrate, of eighteen car- 
=_ guns and twenty ſwivels, having near 200 
men on board, of which fifty-ſeven were eccleſi- 
aſtics: who at firſt made a ſign of reſiſtance, 
by firing ſeveral ſhot at the man of war; but the 
veſſel was ſoon run on ſhore, to give the people 

. an opportunity of eſcaping, which moſt of them 
= did: ver, the St Albans got the veſſel al 


| and ſhe proved a conſiderable 
| Owe 19th of June, — Wi who com- 
manded the Haſtings man of war, ſtationed at 
Virginia, on his cruize off the Azores; took a 
French polacre, called Le St Jean, bound from 
La Vera Cruz, with 1,300,000 ieces of eight, 
regiſtered at Cadiz. - And, on _ 23d of. Jus 
his lordſhip took a Spaniſh privateer, called the 
Noſtra del Roſaria St Antonio y las Animas, 
of ten carriage guns and twenty ſwivels, and 
ſeventy-· ſour men, commanded by Don Alexo 
Gallardo, of St Domingo, from which place 
ſhe had been out about ſix months, eee 
| on We pen 14 1 ; 
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Engaged in the late General War. #5: 
Cavr. BarxxABy, in the Litchfield man of Cas. 
war, on his cruize off Porto Rico, in the month II. 
of September, took and deſtroyed four Span i 
|  privateers, burnt a ſloop in Aguada bay, and 1743. 
ö demoliſhed a battery on ſhore, which the floop 
| had under, of four guns; after which he 
) ſome men, with an officer, who ſpiked 
, up the guns, burnt the carriages and | guard- 
e houſes, and brought off the colours, in the pre- 
a ſence of a multitude of Spaniards; of hot the 
Engliſh were ſuppoſed to have killed about 200, 


r and with the loſs of only one man. 

- Sol privateers, fitted out at St Chriſtopher's, 

e were very active and ſucceſsful ; and the Spani- 
Fo ards loſt, chis year; in America, no leß than 
0 ninety-five veſſels, of which a canfiderable num— 
he ber were valuable prizes. RD. 

e, GENERAL OGLETHORPE, ſince the invaſion 


Ie from Auguſtine, had put the colony of Georgia 
le in ſo deſenſible a condition, that the Spaniards 
m were intimidated from / renewing their late at- 
f, tempt: and his excellency, after eſtabliſhing the 
#1 ſtricteſt amity with the neighbouring Indians, 
N- leaving his government in ſuch excellent ſecurity, 
at embarked for England ; and arrived in London 
2 on the 28th of September; where he met with a 


m moſt gracious reception from his royal maſter, 
ht and the truſtees of the colony: nor was he long ; 


ly, detained from thoſe” military promotions, ſo de- 
he ſervedly due to his diſtingaiſhed merit, and emi- 
a8, nent ſervices. But the inhabitants of Georgia, 
nd in the abſence of their governor, found they had 
X0 loſt the only conſervator of their rights and pro- 
ace perties; and this loſs ſeemed to be ineſtimable, 
fif- as they never expected the return of ſo worthy a 

0700 commander; whoſe patrial love for the colony. 
7. that had ſprung up and flouriſhed beneath his 

; 190 Sans L1l 2 pre- 
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Pak protection, juſtly entitled him to the character 
IV. he had obtained, of being the public guardian 
ol che inhabitants, as well as governor of the 
s. country. ed | 


SR CHARLES WAOER, Admiral of the 
White, and Philip Cavendiſh, Eſq; Admiral of 
the Blue, being both deceaſed, his Britannic 
majeſty, on the gth of Auguſt, filled up the 
vacancies in the royal navy, by appeinting Sir 
John Norris, Knt; Admiral of the Red; John 
Balchen, Eſq; Admiral of the White 4 Thomas 
Matthews, Eſq; Vice-Admiral of the Red: Nicho- 
las Haddock, Eſq: Vice- Admiral of the White; 
Sir Chaloner Ogle, Katz Vice -· Admiral of the Blue: 
pro Steuart, Eſq; Rear: Admiral of the Red; 

chard, Leſtock, Eſc; Rear-Admiral of the 
White, and Sir Charles Hardy, Knt; Rear-Admi- 
ral of the Blue. "4 WWE 27S: 

As the French, were expediting a conſiderable 
armament. at Breſt, a fleet, of twelye men of 
war, was ordered, in the ſummer, to rendezvous 
at Spithead, under the command of Sir John 
Norris; but as no intelligence arrived that the 
French ſquadron was in readineſs for the ſea, Sir 
John Norris did not take the command of theſe 
ſhips till the beginning of the next year, when 
the ſquadron was augmented, and proceeded to 
prevent the intended invaſion from Dunkirk. 

Taz naval armargents, in the Mediterranean, 
continued in the fame ſituation, as at the con- 
eluſion of the preceeding year: the fleet under 
> pug Matchews remaining till at-the iſles of 

eres, to prevent the French and Spaniſh fleet 
from failing out of Toulon ; which, as it was of 
the. higheſt canſequence to their affairs in Italy, 
it was apprehended they would ſpeedily attempt; 
eſpecially as they had been making conſtant Pre. 


—— War 


moſt advantageous manner, either for an engage- 


ment or an eſcape. While Admiral Matthews . 
thus lay at anchor in the bay of Hieres, ſome of 1743. 


his ſailors, on the 0th of April, went on ſhore, 
for refreſhments, to the little town of Hieres, 
eight miles eaſt of Toulon z but, the French 
— refuſing them entrance into the town, 

uffle enſued: the governor of Provence ſent a 
reinforcement of 600 men; and, as the Engliſh 
were aſſiſted from the fleet, the fray was not ter- 
minated before 30 French and 120 Engliſh were 
killed: though the French governor afterwards 
acquainted Admiral Matthews, that, as he knew 
it was not his fault, he had repreſented the quar- 
rel in ſuch a light, to the French miniſtry, as he 
hoped 42-0 1a any ill conſequences. The 
conjunct ſquadron continued in Toulon, till the 
beginning of the enſuing year; and nothing after- 


wards happened between the French and Engliſh, 


on the coaſt of Provence, till the departure af the 


Spaniſh ſquadron, under the protection of the 


French, which they effected early in the ve nan 
year: though Admiral Matthews took ll poſſible 
care, by the prudent diſpoſition, of his cruizers, 
to augment the diſtreſs of the Spaniſh, army in 
Italy, by intercepting their ſupplies; in which 
the Britiſh cruiſers afted with equal vigilance 
ſucceſs; while the admiral frequent! attend 
the court of Turin, in his miniſteri character. 
and to regulate the ſtations of his cruizing = 
— the moſt ſerviceable ſituation, for the ſecur 

of Italy, and. the preſervation, of. the Bri 


„On the 1. of. Februa . 1 
the 1 wich. dual, Be 8 cy. Mani and 


ra went into Ape. N 


93458 


to equip the conjunct ſquadrons, in the Cuar. 


1 
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10 che ſand of . fiſty three leagues ſourh 
of Genoa; where lay the 5 Indore, a ' Spaniſh 
— if of war, 'of _ uns,” which had been 
3. there al mot A year pt. Martin ſumtoned 
M. de Lage, the 80 1 to deliver 
op the Se de; an and, spoß his refuſal; Got 4 
d:(ide'to the Spaniards "which they cetutned: 
| Hut the afiſh commander being wounded, and 
erceiving he cbuld not awold being taken, ſet 
ſhip on fire; Which, about an hour after, 'blew 
p with fifty of ner men 1 che elt of the rev, 
g about 200, eſeaping on ſborr. 
CApr. Ambkoss, comhinander uf the 
er gund, contitived to act with bis uſu " 
glance : and, on the xt of March; the Rupert, 
and Feverſhim, of forty guns commanded by 
Capt, Hughes; purſded à bareolongs- into th 
of Almeria, in the province of Granada; 
Which they took with 1,000 quiatals of lead for 
walker pan, aba $00 pieces of Amen for the 
uſe of the Spanith artiſſery. They afterwards 
vent up to the town of Vmeres, on the coaſt of 
Valencia, where they run on ſhore a Spaniſh 
veſſel, and burnt beth ſhip and cargoe, oral 
Ing of corn, cala vances, Beans, oil and 
for the uſe of the Spaniſh fleet at Toulon. The 
en of war then ſent the miaſter' of a Ftench 
artane, Which was in the bay, to acquaint the 
inhabitants, -unfeſs they ranſomed the town, it 
would be beat about their earz. Thie inhabitants 
ſent word, that, in à time limited; an anſwer 
ſhould be given: but, in the interim, they ac- 
inted the intendant of the province, wit the 
lituation of affairs; who ordered 200 ſoldiers to 
event the faildrs from landing. The ſoldiers 
their arrival, would not ſuffer! the inhabitants 
to ranſoin the town, but obliged On a 
- defiance 


20 
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defiance to the captains of the men ef war CM r. 
wha thereupon, immediately fired upon the town, II. 
which they continued to do all night. In the 

motaing, the wind changing, the men of war 1743+ 
were pbliged to get out of the bay; but {ent 
the maſter of the French tartane; into the town, 

to know what damage had been committed: 
who ſoon brought word, that the tower, and 
great part of the principal church, were beaten 
dowm and moſt of the houſes demoliſhed- or 
damaged, to ibe amount of 30,00 dollars; 
belides the deſtroying of 30 ſettees, which had 
been hauled up near the town for ſecurity. Capt. 
Ambroſe and Capt. Hugbes afterwards viſited 
ſeveral other ports, on the coaſt of Spain, and 
took out of ſeveral harbours no leſs than ſixteen 
ſhips, without the loſs of one man. 

Ceer. 'Wyxpiyan in the Monmouth 
and Capt. Cockburne in the Medway, with a 
lrigate of twenty guns, being ſtationd off the 
Canaries, on the aoth of May, attacked the 
the town of Santo Cruz, in the iſland of Gomera; 
but, after a ſmart cannonading on both ſides, the 
men of war, finding it impractible to land 
their men, ſtood off to ſea, having received 
but an inconſiderable damages though the Spa- 
niards had the greater part of the town, and 
three forts entirely demoliſhed. The men of 
war continued their cruiſe with good ſucceſs f 
and, on 32th. of May, 1 go leagues weſt from 
the Lizard, took the St Michael, à Spaniſh pri- 
vateer belonging to Bilboa, of 18 carriage guns, 
beſides ſwivels, and 126 men, commanded by 
Lorencus Bornet, a Dunkirker, and ſcveral of 
the crew were alſo ſubjects of France. Tho 
Monmouth, returned to her ſtation; and, on 
the dth of Auguſt, about twenty leagues from 
oO} Tenerifte, 
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The Conduct of the Powers of Europe, 


Fan Teneriffe, took a Spaniſh ſhip of 200 ton, four- 
IV. geen guns, and 110 men, bound from Cadiz to 
G=-—sz La Vera Cruz, with a cargo conſiſting of 800 
1743. bales of dry goods, ſixty-ſix ton of quickſilver, 


| ton of iron, ſome wax, ſaffron, oil and 
wine; all which, excluſive of the quickſilver, 
was valued at 100,000/, and carried into the 

Downs. f. 

Carr. Geary, commander of the Squirrel 
man of war, cruming off the Maderas, on the 
egqch of January, in company with the Miſtake 
| loop, which was a prize he had before taken 
and manned, burnt a "Spaniſh privateer Noop, 
called the St Elmo, on the ſhore of a little vil- 
lage, called Paul, near the weſt end of the iſland 
of Tonſhall. On the 10th of February, Capt. 
Geary, in the latitude of 36 deg. 59 m. north, 
Madeira bearing ſouth ninety-two leagues dil- 
tance, diſcovered a veſſel, which he came up with 
and took the next day; when the prize proved 
to be a French ſhip, called the Pierre Joſeph, 
hired by the Spaniards at Cadiz, and bound from 
La Vera Cruz and the Havanna to that port; as 


was confeſſed by ſome of her officers, for her 


| rs were all thrown overboard : the ſupercar- 
—5 and ſeveral of the paſſengers, were Spani- 
ards in diſguiſe, who pretended to have 

bound to Miſſiſippi: but the maſter was a 
Frenchman, who acknowledged he had no in- 
tereſt in the cargo, which belonged entirely to 
the Spaniards, - and conſiſted ' of ſeventy- three 
_ Cheſts of ſilver, five bales of cochineal, fifty-ſeven 
of indigo, one caſe of vanel, ſixty of ſugar, and 
3.500 hides, © The ſhip was b t into the 
Downs, and, in clearing ſeveral caſkets of 
jewels, and a great quantity of dollars, were 
found NR Es aaa, | 4 


— in the Jate General War. 


ſo valuable, that ere of each fore- maſt man CA. 
amounted to 150% II. 
Tas Romney, of Gfty guns, commanded by 
ous Greenville, on the 22d of February, chac- 1743. 
1 ge | regiſter ſhip, off Faro; on 
of Portugal, called the Raſario el Sa- 
| e » bound from La Vera Cruz to Cadiz, 
laden c jelly with cochineal, and ſome cheſts of . 
lilyer, computed to be worth 120,000 þ which 
* FA into Gibraltar. 
the agth gf May, the Ponemahon man of 
1 rommanded by the Honourable Capt. Hens 
. in latitude 30 deg. 16 m. north; 
priyateer, called the Santa 
pk 4 Tel belonging to St Sebaftian, of 
carriage guns, and 147 men, many of whom, 
as well as Francis Bonnet their commander, 
55 J e che privateer endeavoured to 
Feed after maintainiog a running fight 
ten in the morning, ſhe ſtruck to 
gh x bo ng who had one man wounded, 
and the Spaniards had ten men killed and four- 
teen wounded in the engagement; after which, 
the privateer was carried into Briſtol. 
Hs Engliſh made ſeveral other conſiderable 
captures : and the Spaniards were equally ſucceſs- 
in the privateering part of the war ; though 
— met with no particular prizes, of equal value 
to ſome of their regiſter ſhips, which fell into the 
hands of the Engliſh. © This = the Spaniards 
took 1:36 Britiſh prizes in the — and 
26 in America, being 262 in all, valued at 
567, 00 l. The Britiſh men of war, and priva- 
ders, took 51 Spaniſh veſſels in Europe, and 95 
in America, in all 146, computed to be worth - 
tab, ot, which, added to 313, 000 J. the value 
of the Acapulco prize, taken by -Commodore 
Vor. 8 Mm m Anſon, 


„ doors ors 
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Paar Anſon, makes 754,0007. io that the ballance of 


the naval war, for the captures of this year, was 


 =ov— 184,0007. in favour of the Engliſh. The whole 
1743: loſs ſuſtained by the Spaniards, ſince the com. 


mencement of the war, to the concluſion of the 
_ year, was 657 ' ſhips, eſtimated, by the 
oweſt computation, at 2, 58 f, o00 l. and this 
being added to 1, 664, 000. for the damages 
done to their fortifications, by Admiral Vernon 
in the Weſt Indies, and the deſtruction of their 
merchandize and ſhipping, by Commodore An- 
ſon in the South Seas, will make the whole loſs, 
on the — of Spain, to amount, on the 31ſt of 
December, 1743, to 4,149,000. The Spani- , 
ards had taken, ſince the beginning of the wat, 
664 Britiſh veſſels, valued at 2, 324, o00 J. which, 
together with 50,0007. the value of the Britiſh 
goods and effects ſeized in Spain, on the procla- 
mation of the war, amounted to 2, 374,000 J. ſo 
that, at the concluſion of this year, there was 
ee of 1,773, 000 l. in favour of the Eng- 


BP. 


icitous with the Frenc 


"CHAPTER I. 


Tranſactions previous to the failing 


of the FRN and Sranisn ſqua- 


drons from Tourox: their en- 


gagement with AbpuTIRAL Mar- 
THE WS in the MEDITERRANEAN: 


the conſequences of this engage- 
ment: cenſure on ADMIRAL DE 
Covsr: diſputes between ApM1- 


RAL MaTTHEws and Vice-Ab- 


MI AAL LgsTOCx; particularly, 
enquiry into their conduct; and 
the determination of that affair, 
by the ſentences pronounced, by 
a court martial, on the two prin- 


cipal commanders, and ſeveral of 


the officers, concerned in the en- 
gagement. 18 

S the Spaniſh | Kuadron continued ta be Cnae. 
"A blocked up, by Admiral Matthews, in the II. 


rt of Toulon; the court of Madrid grew fol- 
b. miniſtry to, exert. their 1743. 


Mmmo2 maritime 


— 


The Conduct of the Powers of Europe, 


Pax r. maritime ſtrength, and rather endeayour to con- 
IV. duct Admiral Navarro, under. their protection, 
— into ſome. harbour of Spain, than to ſuffer his 
1743+ ſquadron to rot inaftively away, without contri- 


buting the leaſt ſervice to his king, or occaſion. 
ing any prejudict to the enemies of his country. 
The French had delayed giving the Spaniards an 
opportunity of extricating themſelves. from their 
confinement, as long as was conſiſtent both with 
their intereſt and policy, which ate generally 
connected: but, as the French had thrown off 
the vizor, at the battle of Dettingen, they were 
now determined, more 3 to give the Spa- 
niards affiſtance z nor endeavour, any longer, to 
conceal their enmity againſt the Britiſh monar- 
Fhy: for which purpoſe they had been induſtri- 
oully augmenting, and refitting, their naval 
armamepts, both at Breſt and Toulon, to have 
every thing prepared, ready againſt the expected 
rupture with the Britiſh nation 
Tnopon it was evidently. the intereſt of 
France, to promote the fuccefs of the Spaniſh 
army in Italy; yet the cburr of Verſailles had 
the artifice, in the laſt private treaty between the 
two crowns, to have it ſtipulated, ** That France 
& ſhould receive an equivalent, from Spain, for 
any expence ſhe might be at, or hazard ſhe 
„ might run, in ſupporting the pretenſions of 
50 wo a Ft and this Ft motive ſeemed - 
ve the moſt -preyaili n the mini 
try of France, when — amr to the 
junction of the ſquadrons, and to their venturing 
a battle with the Britiſh fleet. | 
Taz fuccek of the Auſtrians in Italy, occa- 
fHioned the utmoſt anxiety at the court of Madrid; 
where it was now apprehended; that her Hun- 
 garian majeſty had formed a defign for conquer. 
open ae og Leal en, « 
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. ing the kingdom of Naples; and that the Eng- Cn AY. 1 4 
i liſh were to furniſh her with maritime ſuccours, III. 1 
8 for the expedition in queſtion, This wig repre· 8? 
- ſented to the court of Verſailles; and, though 1743+ i 
- the repreſentation was but little credited, yet 17 
3 the French monarch commanded the fitting out 11 
0 of ſeveral of his ſhips, which had remained in 12 
ir Toulon, purpoſely for them ta reinforce the 14 
h ſquadron under Monſieur de Court, who received 18 
7 orders to take the Spaniſh ſquadron under his 1 7 
fﬀ ion, and reconduct them into ſome har- 1 
re of Spain, in ſpite of any oppoſition to be 80 
a made by the Britiſh admiral: but the principal 9 
to article, in the inſtructions of Monſieur cle Court, | 
u was, to prevent the Engliſh from mak ing any 
n. attempt on the kingdom of Naples. To ſucceed 
7al in this, it was thought ary, not only to 
ve fight the Britiſh fquadron, and force it to retire; 
6d but likewiſe to ſe the failing out, and paſ- 

fſige, of the conſicrable ſuccours intended for 
of Admiral Matthews; for which, the French were 
ih ſenſible, that commander had made repeated 
ad and urgent applications; and, of which, he was 
the in ſuch neceſſity, that they knew the prime of 
ce 


his ſhips were rendered incapable of rh ſer- 
yice: and, as to retard the arrival of any fup- 
Fan ſo material an object, the French fitted 


of a ſtrong ſquadron at Breſt, under the com- 
| to mand of Monſieur de Roquefeuille, which was 


3 intended to cut off all ſuccours from 
the Britiſh * in the Mediterranean; 
though, ſoon after, this armament was ordered 
on a more important enterprizez an enterpri 


ca- deſtined for an invaſion on England; and 
id; to ſubvert the happieſt conſtitution under hea- 
jun- ven] Though it was then conſidered as ſubſidi- 


Fry, and done merely to blind the Engliſh, oY 
* 8 cep 


462. The Conduct of the Powers: of Europe, 
Pax keep them employed at home; ſo that they 
IV. might no longer think, at leaſt for ſome time, 
— of tranſporting the large quantity of ſtores, get 
1743- ting up in their harbours, for the uſe of the fleet 
in the Mediterranean, Us nes 1 
Tu principal inſtruction of Admiral Matthews, 
was, to hinder the execution of the ambitious 
views of Spain, in ſacrificing the houſe of Auſtria; 
and to perform all that was poſſible for the ſup- 
port and ſecurity of his Sardinian majeſty, on 
which immediately depended the liberties of 
Italy, and more remotely the ſtate of Europe. 
Faithfully and obediently to purſue his inſtructi- 
ons, the Britiſh admiral ſo diligently diſcharged 


« © 


this important command, as entirely to win the 


royal confidence and affection. of his. Sardinian 
majeſty, whom he frequently attended in his 
miniſterial capacity; and, during his abſence, 
committed the charge of the fleet ro the conduct 
of Admiral Leſtock. But though Admiral Mat- 
thews had ſufficjently ſecured the port of Villa 
Franca, and the adjacent coaſt, from any dan- 
ger of an invaſion; while he was in Villa Franca 
harbour, on the 1th of September, he repre- 
ſented to Lord Carteret, . That it was his indi- 
«« penſible duty to acquaint his lordſhip, that, 
«« unleſs ſome ſhips were under orders to join 
„ him, it would be totally impraCticable for 
« him to execute his inſtructions: and that it 
% was with concern he was compelled to ſay, the 
« ſervice, under. his command, had, for up- 
„ wards of ten months paſt, been cramped. be- 
„ yond belief itſelf, and was ſo at that juncture; 
greatly to the prejudice of his majeſty's ſervice, 
and the common cauſe: and he took leave to 
1 repeat again, that the conſtant anſwer of the 
$. lords//commiſſioners of the admiralty, to his 
£244 8 N 75 preßt 
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te preſſing demands, for a ſupply of ſhips being CH Ar. 
4. font him, would my no bültaeß. 50 bad , it 
was the condition of the Mediterranean fleet 
and in ſuch a neceſſuy for ſupplies, that Admiral 1743. 
Matthews apprehended, if it ſhould turn out a 
French war, the fleet, under his command, was 
by no means in a ſufficient condition for it, in any 
reſpect; in the firſt place, he complained he had 
not à Tufficient ſotce, to enable him to keep 
ſending a proper number of ſhips to refit and 
careen ; and, if he had, the want of artificers, 
at. Minorca, would not let him depend upon 
their joining him in any reaſonable time: many 
of the ſhips, with him, had been fo long out of 
England, that were they to be ſent down to be 
repaired, they could not be refitted, ſo as to join 


ont pa 
9655 without a dock: the admiral had repre- 
lente 


and complained, that the keeping out" the ſhips, 


* ſervice: but the conſtant 
rom the lords of the admi- 


* ſhould erideavour, to the utmoſt bf his power, 
e « during 
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1 „during the little time he hoped to continue in 


ee his majeſty's favour, to execute all his com- 
i mands; and wiſhed, for the fake of his coun- 


3 1743: t try, that he had deen better ſupported, to 


c have been enabled to have carried on the 
« ſervice agietable to his inclination and am- 
« bition 3 1 25 that had not been bis good 
e fortune.“ 1 a Fu 
On the 21ſt Septem r, Matthews 
ſent intelligence, to the Duke 1e rea 
that the French, at Toulon, were carcening all 
their ſhips, had lied. in their ſeamen; and that 
they worked as if they were to put to ſea with 
the utmoſt, expedition; and that the * 
had unbent their fails, and were ' putting 

all their powder, to careen the * 
Which though it would take up ſome time, the 
French, 04.40 neither for proper conveniences, 
nor aſſiſtance for expedition, The admiral after- 
mu reſſed his appre rehenſion, that the French 

ud ke ſome of he re and mann 
be e French york by 7085 enty- one * ad 
Toulon. and the Spaniards had (eel, $ 
and ſmall, and twenty-eight « A ce alla [A 
from fifty guns upwards, 4 070 
r much uneaſineſs ; e 

firength he could depend upon _ havivg ik 


him, againſt January, was hy wan ech, 
fifty gun ſhips included; and all do be in 
a condition to keep the ſea ; Which muſt make 


the other parts of his nels commands to- 
tally neglected, by the Spaniards and French 
having the whole coaſt of I Italy open to them, 
7 Carty by ſmall embarkations, recruits Into 
Italy. 

Os the goth of December, Admiral Matthews, 
then at Ws received intelligence, 18 


en e, mmma£oa.c ci. 
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Breſt ſquadron was actually failed, and conſiſted Ch A. 
of five ſhips of ſeventy guns, ſix of ſixty, two III. 
of fifty, four of forty, and four of twenty, i 
all eleven ſhips of the line, and ten frigates. . Im- 1743. 


mediately, upon this information, the Britiſh 
admiral ſent two expreſſes to order the ſhips at 
Minorca to put to ſea, with the utmoſt expedition, 
and not wait for the careening : and, as he kept 
the ſhips with him conſtantly in readineſs to pro- 
ceed upon ſervice, the admiral expected he 
ſhould be in a condition to prevent the de- 
ſigns of the French though they intended to 
favour the eſcape of the ſquadron at Toulon: 
where Monſieur de Court, the French admiral, 
was arrived, and propoſed being ready to pro» 
ceed to ſea, with the conjunct fleet on the 20th 
of January, - No ſooner did the Britiſh admiral 
receive this latter information, than he quitted 
the court of Turin, where he had been concert- 


ing the neceſſary meaſures, with his Sardinian 
majeſty, for the ſecurity of the coaſt of Italy 


diſpatched expreſſes, every,where, to collect all 
his ſtrength together, to enable him to encounter 
the armaments at Toulon; and embarked, at 
Villa Franca, on his return to the main body of 
the fleet, then at Hieres, under the command 
of Admiral Leſtack : though Admiral Matthews, 
before his departure from Villa Franca, left two 
men of war, and four frigates, to cruize off 
Port Spezzia, in the territory ot Genoa, becauſe 
he ſuſpected ſome embarkations, with troops 
and ſupplies, would be ſent thither, from 
Languedoc or Provence; the French having e- 
quipped ſeveral gallies at Marſeilles, and retained 
a conſiderable number of tranſports in their ſer- 
vice, | 


Tad mn Nan Ma 
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Mz MaTTHEws had been lately promoted 


IV. to the rank of Admiral of the Blue; Mr Leſ. 
Aa rock was advanced to be Vice-Admiral of the 
1743. Blue; and Mr Rowley Rear-Admiral of the 


White: the two latter put themſelves under the 
command of Mr Matthews, on his arrival at 
Hieres; where, on the 3d of January, he found 
himſelf at the head of no more than twenty fail, 
and four of them but of fifty guns; which had 
made an inconſiderable figure, it the conjunct fleet 
had put to ſea, at ſo favourable an opportunity: 
however the Britiſh admiral, on the 21th of 
January, found his fleet was reinforced, by the 
arrival of ſeveral ſhips from Minorca, and ſome 
cruizers, to thirty-cight ſail, which was ſome- 
what ſuperior to the conjunct ſquadron in Tou- 
lon: and the Britiſh admiral did not doubt to do 
his duty with thoſe if they were not joined by 
the Breſt ſquadron ; having the pleafure to find 
all his men in high ſpirits, and the ſhips in as 
ood order as it was in his power to put them; 
only he wiſhed for a thouſand more ſeamen, but 
as it was too late, he continued on his ſtation, 
off the iſles of Hieres, to obſerve the motions 
of the conjun& ſquadrons, with a reſolution to 
give them battle, as ſoon as they came our of the 

harbour, 
 WatrLe the French and Spaniards entertain- 
ed a ſuſpicion that the Britiſh fleet was intended 
to make a-deſcent on Naples, in conjunction 
with the army under Prince Lobkowitz in Italy; 
it was, on the other hand, apprehended, 
by his Sardinian majeſty, and Admiral Mat- 
thews, that the view of the combined ſquadrons 
was, either to reconduct the Spaniards into their 
own harbours; or to hazard a battle, in hopes 
of forcing the Britiſh fleet from their ſtation, a 
. | the 
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| the iſlands of Hieres; and to accompliſh an em- Car. 
barkation; of horſe and foot, from Antibes, and III. 

. other places, into Italy: and as ſuch a project was?? 

! underſtood to be the laſt effort, of the two 1743- 
- 


crowns, with reſpect to the procuring a ſettlement 
for Don Philip, the Britiſh admiral was deter- 


i mined to exert all his abilities in defeating a 
, ſcheme ſo pernicious to the intereſt of the friends 
d and con federates of the Britiſh crown: the ad- 

et miral was ſenſible how much depended on the 

: ſkill, the courage, and integrity of his officers z 

of he was prepared to ſet them a noble example; 

ie and was aflured, if his commands were punctually 

16 executed, that the event, of ſuch an important 

* action, would ſecure the fate of Italy, humble 

0 the vanity of Spain, and give the beſt opportuni- 
0 ty of proſtrating France to the mercy of the 

by Britiſh nation, | 

Bj. AbMiRAL MaTTaEews frequently ſent in 


ſome of his ſhips to obſerve the proceedings of 
the French and Spaniards, in the harbour; and, 
on, the 1ſt of February, found they were almoſt 
ready to proceed to ſea, At this time the Britiſh 
fleet, and the combined ſquadrons, conſiſted of 
the following diviſions. 
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A List of the BRIT18R Filter. 


V A N. 
We A RowLEY. 
Frigates, &c. E Ships Commanders F J 


3 Stirling Caſtle Cow per 4180 70 


4 Warwick Weſt 400 60 
N78 3 Naſſau Lloyd go 70 
7 Cambridge Danes boo 80 
Feverſbam | 2 Nadleur C:'De Lange 759 9 
Winchelſea 3 Pra Caroline Oſborn 600 80 
Berwick Hawke 2 70 
Chicheſter Dilke $0 
4 Kingſton Lovet 400 60 

CENTER. 

AvDurna MaTTHEWS.. 
4 Watſon 400 bo 
3 Bedford Townſend 480 70 
Princeſſa Pitt — 74 
Ges is Ae Ba 
tham | 
Saliſbury Naar Capt. Ruſſel $750 90 
Durſley Galley — ro Cornwall - 750 90 
a 3 Thee | | Nob boo, 80 
2 orris 480 70 
mbroſo 400 60 
3 Rove Oak Williams 480 70 
REAR. 
-Viet-ApmiRal LesTOCKk, 

4 Dunkirk Purvis 400 60 
3 Somerſet Slaughter 600 80 
8 Torbay N 480 70 
—— 2 Neptune . 
Diamond 3 Ruſſel Long 600 80 
MercuryFireſh, Buckingham Towrey _ 70 
Hs. Boyne more 80 
| Bllaheth * ** The 480 70 


Revenge Ber 480 70 
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Fe 2. | Cuar, 
A Lis of the CompineD FLEET. III. 
VAN, FRENCH. —— 
__ CommoDporE GABARET. | 
| Frigates 5 Ships Commanders 5 ? 
be Le Toulouſe d' Aſtrour 480 60 
5 Le Serieux de Chaylus 500 64 
L Atalante L. Bole de Gravier 300 64 
0 Le Flore 3 L' Eſperance - Com. Gabaret 580 74 
0 L' St Eſprit de Pioſin 580 74 
70 4 Le Boree de ueſe 500 64 
0 L' Aguilon de Vandrevil 360 50 [ 
50 & 1 
CENTER. FRENCH. 9 
| ADMIRAL DE Cour. it 
Le Ty de Saurin 400 56 | 
pn * Le Pilen' "to Caytos' | 500” & | 
70 3 Le Ducd'Orleans d' Orvez 580 74 | 
74 Le Zephire Le Terrible Ad. de Court 500 74 | 
80 
Le Volag Ce Ferme de Sergne 580 74 
90 4 Le Solide de Chateauneuf 500 64 
Le Leopard de Galifet 500 64 
2 L' Alcion de Lauce 100 56 
55 R E A R. SPANIARDS. 
70 ADMIRAL NAVvARRO. 
4 Le Superbe uan Valdez. 500 60 
Le Poder odriguez 500 60 
bo Le S. Fernando de la Vega 500 60 
3 Le Conſtant de Tourtaga 600 70 
L' Isabella Peathoui _ 700 70 


.TwoFrigates 1 LeR.Inf.D.Philip Ad. Navarro 1300 114 
n 3 Le Hercule Coſme d'Alvarez 600 70 

Le Amerique Fran. Petruchi 600 70 
Le Neptune Hen. Olivarez 500 66 
L' Orient oach de Villena 500 60 
Le Berillant aiſe de la Barrera 500 60 

4 Le Retiro Juan Souriane 450 54 
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[ ſeventy, and five of ſixty; being twenty-eight 
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The Conduct of the Powers of Eurbpe, 
Tux Britiſh fleet was compoſed of four ſhips 
of ninety guns, eight of eighty guns, eleven of 


ſhips of the line; beſides ten frigates, of which 
fix were of fifty guns, two of forty, two of twen- 
ty, and two fire-ſhips ; in all forty fail: having 
on board 2,490 guns, 15,000 ſeamen, and 800 
ſoldiers from Minorca, The combined ſquadron 
conſiſted of twenty-eight ſhips of the line; of 
which, one of them was of 114 guns, nine of 
ſeventy, thirteen of ſixty, and five of fifty, be- 
ſides fix frigates; ſo that the whole combined 
ſquadrons made thirty-four fail ; having in all 
1,820 guns, and manned with 16, 300 ſailors: 
the two fleets conſiſted of an equal number of 
ſhips of the line, and were equally manned: the 
combined ſquadrons left four Spaniſh ſhips, of 
fifty guns cach, behind them, in Toulon, for 
want of men; or rather to afford an opportunity 
of better manning the reſt of the fleet; for the 
French admiral depended more on the cleanneſs, 
than the ſtrength, of his ſhips, | 

Tux combined ſquadrons being ready to fail, 
Admiral de Court hoiſted his flag on board the 
Terrible; and, on the 8th of February, all the 
ſhips were preparing to ſail out of Toulon. On 
the ſame day, Admiral Matthews received ad- 
vice, that three expteſſes arrived at Toulon, the 
day before, and that the conjunct fleet would 
put to ſea the next morning: between three and 
four that afternoon, Capt. Marſh, of the Win- 
chelſea, having ſtood athwart of the Petit Paſſe 
of the bay of Hieres, made a ſignal that ſome of 
the French and Spaniſh ſhips were under fail, 
coming out of Toulon road; and the Eſſex, un- 
der the iſland of Porquerole, repeating the ſame 
Ggnal, Admiral Matthews anſwered both, by 
h firing 
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firing a gun; and made the ſignal for unmoor- CHMA. 
ing the fleet, and putting the ſhips in a condition III. 
for action; which was done with the utmoſt 
alacrity and expedition. | 1743. 

Tun French and Spaniards having hauled 
out of the port into the road, on the gth in the 
morning, came out of the harbour; and were 
employed, all day, in forming a line of battle, 
without the Spaniards being able to get into it; 
either, becauſe their ſhips went badly, or were indif- 
erently managed: which occaſioned the combined 
fleets to hale their wind, and keep to windward. 
While the Britiſn admiral made the ſignal to 
weigh, and got the whole fleet under ſail, when 
they perceived ſeveral of the French and Spaniſh 
ſhips: on which the Britiſh fleet continued, all 
the afternoon, plying to windward, between the 
illands and the main land, in the bay of Hieres, 
expecting the combined fleet would come down: 
but as they did not, Admiral Matthews, having 
left cruizers to watch their motions, anchored, at 
night, in the bay of Hieres. 

By break of day, next morning, the Britiſh 
fleet weighed with the land breeze: the ſailors, 
on board Admiral Matthews, ſaw, from the 
maſt-head, fifteen ſail of the conjunct ſquadron z 
the reſt being concealed by the iſland of Porque- 


. 


— — 
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d 


ie role: and, at ſeven o' clock, Admiral Matthews 
d made the ſignal, for the fleet to draw into a line 
d of battle, one a-ſtern of the other, with a large 
n- wind; and for thoſe to lead, who were to lead 
le with their ſtarboard tacks aboard by a wind: 
of Vice-Admiral Leſtock, and Rear-Admiral Row- 
I, ley repeated the ſignal, and anſwered it, by 
n- making fail a · head with their diviſions : the Brit- 
* iſh fleet made all the ſail they could to meet the 
Yy French and Spaniards ; who were ſtanding, at 


the 


4 


* 4 
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Parr the ſame time, towards them, with a ſmall wef. 


1 


S\* 
* 
= 


terly breeze: but the Britiſh fleet, having but 


[little wind, and that at north with a high weſtern 
1743. ſwell, the ſhips were hindered from getting out 


of the bay, in the diſpoſition of battle, accord. 
ing to the ſignal abroad; and the two diviſions 
of the admiral and vice-admiral, having got 
into the ſouthern age of the bay, mixed 
together heads and fterns athwart, juſt upon 
being on board of one another, entirely govern- 
ed and conducted by the ſwell, with all their 
boats a-head, endeavouring to tow the ſhips clear 
of one another; and it was with great difficulty 


they eſcaped out of the bay, free from prejudice. 


At three o'clock, the eaſterly wind prevailing, 
Admiral Matthews made the ſignal for the 
fleet to draw into a line of battle, one ſhip 
a-breaſt of another; the vice and rear-admiral 
repeated the ſignal, and the fleet made fail, The 
combined ſquadrons brought to in a line of bat- 
tle, but, for want of wind, and having a very 
ugly ſea, it was night before the Britiſh admiral 
could get near them; having continued the ſig- 
nal all day for the line of battle, and kept it out 
for ſome time after it was night: having, at ſix 
o'clock made the ſignal to bring to, on the 
larboard tack; which was repeated by the vice 
and rear-admirals, the former being in a line 
a-breaft with Admiral Matthews, within three 


miles of the combined ſquadrons; two of whoſe 


ſhips bore away from him. Admiral Matthews, 
having brought to, kept within ſhore about the 
diſtance of two leagues off the French and Spa- 


_ fiiardsz who brought to, under their top- ſail; 


though Admiral de Court intended to ſtretch 
over to the ſouthward, if poſible, without com- 


ing to an engagement. The wind continued 
2 | Variable, 
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variable, in the eaſtern el all night; and Cyae, 
h 


Admiral Matthews ordered t 


watch the motions of the combined ſquadrons, 
and to make the proper ſignals, and ſtand after 
them, in caſe they ſhould make fail z though the 
adiniral was ſo near, that he. could count the 
confed| rate ſhips, after the moon was down. - 

AF ay-break, on the tith, the confederate 
ſquadrons, having made fail in the night, with 
little wind eaſterly,” were further off than the 
night before, Cape Sicie bearing N. E. by N. 
eight leagues, about two or three leagues to lee- 
yard, and a-ſtern of the Engliſh, who had been 
driven, by the currents, berween them and Tou- 
lon; Cape Sicie bearing N. N. W. four leagues; 
Monſieut de Court made the ſignal for the line 
of battle upon a wind; the Spaniards compoſing 
the Tear, upon account of the nearneſs. of the 
Engliſh, who were bearing down: their rear, 
according to the journal of the French admiral, 
being very much extended, fo that from the 
head-moſt ſhip of their van, to the ſtern-moſt of 
their tear, the diſtance was at leaſt three leagues : 
the combined fleet was alſo too much extended, 
and might take up about two leagues. Cer- 


tainly Admiral Matthews, on the appearance of 
day, found the diviſions of his fleet in a | 


deal of difarder: for, when it was dawning,” and 
the admiral had made fail, and the ſignal for the 


line of battle a-breaſt ; Vice-Admiral Leſtock was 
full five'miles/a-ftern of him, occaſioned by his 


having brought too ſo far to windward, In the 


mean time the combined fleet made fail, with 


their top alls, and ſome times ſetting their fore. 


fails, ſtrecehing, in good order of battle, ro the 


9061 Vor. TH 1 948 144 1 : rep Fas ſouth. 


niral Matthew rec Eſſex to lie a III. 
nile to leeward of him, and the Winchelſea a 
good muſket · ſhot to leeward of the Eſſex, to 1743. 
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Part ſouthward ; the Britiſh fleet continued to follow 


them, but, as the rear was at ſo great a diſtance 


wy— from the center, and the van not fo. cloſe. as it 
1743. ſhould have been, Admiral Matthews, at half 


an hour paſt ſeven o'clock, made the ſignal for 
Rear-Admiral Rowley and his diviſion to make 
more ſail, which the vice-admiral repeated; and 
ſoon after, perceived the like ſignal for himſelf, 
At eight o'clock, Admiral Matthews made the 
ſignal for the fleet to draw into the line of battle, 
one ſhip a-breaſt of another. At nine, another 
2 5 was made, for the fleet to draw into a line 
of battle, one ſhip a- ſtern of another, with a 
large wind; and, half an hour after, a ſignal 


was made, for the fleet to draw into a line of bat- 


tle, one ſhip a-head of another: theſe ſignals were 
properly repeated both by Vice-Admiral Leſtock, 
and Rear-Admiral Rowley. | 

Tu conduct of the confederate commanders, 
made it impoſſible to gueſs at their intentions: 
for, if they had, no real deſign of coming to an 
engagement, they had a good opportunity, at 
their firſt coming out of Toulon, by a ſtrong 


weſterly wind, to have proceeded to Italy, if 
they had been bound there, without interruption, 
while the Britiſh fleet was at anchor in the bay 


of Hieres; and, had they been bound down the 
ſtreights, which was moſt probable, the next 


day, when the eaſterly wind prevailed, the 


might have made fail from the Britiſh fleet; and, 
making the beſt uſe of a fair wind, with clean 
ſhips, that ſailed three foot to one more than 


the Engliſh, have accompliſhed. their eſcape: 
though the French admiral certainly propoſed to 


get clear of the Britiſh fleet, without an engage- 


ment; and was impeded in favouring his eſcape, 


by the bad diſpoſition of the Spaniſh ſhips in the 


rear, 
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? rear, as much as Admiral Matthews was in fol- Cx ae; 
> lowing him, by the ſtragling order of the diviſi- III. 
t on under Vice-Admiral Leſtock ; which obliged ——— 
If Monſieur de Court to wait for them, and gave part 1743. 
Ir of the Britiſh fleet an opportunity of getting up. _ | 
e REAR-ADMIRAL Row E V led the van, but 
d could never come near the French ſquadron ; as 
f. Monſieur de Court would ſometimes lie to, as if . 
ie he deſigned ſtaying for them; but, when they 
e, drew near him, he made ſail again: till, at laſt, 
er he had left moſt of the Spaniſh ſhips a good way 
ne a-ſtern of him, Admiral Matthews was: then 
a fully convinced the French commander never 
al would come to a general engagement; but judg- 
at- ed by his way of acting, that his deſign was, to 
re draw him down the ſtreights, where he was ſuſ- 
k, picious the Breſt ſquadron might reinforce him; 
when the French would have it in their power to 
ry, compel the Engliſh to a very diſdvantageous 
ns: engagement: and this made the Britiſh admiral 
an determine to bring on an engagement, without the 
at due diſpoſition of the line of battle; for fear, while 
ng he was waiting to put the other diviſions.in order, 
if the conjunct ſquadrons would get out of his reach. 
on, ' AccoRDINGLY, at half an hour paſt eleven, 
bay Admiral Matthews made the ſignal for engaging: 
the this was repeated by Rear-Admiral Rowley; 
ext though the vice-admiral did not think this re- 
hey petition material; which occaſioned - many 
nd, conjeQtures eſpecially as he had punctually re- 
ean em every preceeding ſignal of the day. The 
han ritiſh fleet kept bearing down upon the French So” 
we: and Spaniards, not at all formed in order of 
. battle ; the van being to windward four or five 
FIN miles of the line of battle; and the rear a; great 
ape, diſtance” from the center: whereby, it ſoon; be- 
the came impracticable for the Britiſh fleet to keep the 


ear, | 000 2 advan- 
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Monſicur de Ge no 10 obſerved, 
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Pitt advantagt 73 the wind, ebnbderitg the. foulheſs 
IV. of — 10 psz and have rom to, by. jig a pro- 


| 1943. ad a 


paſo of battle before 4A on; unleſs they 
ediately bale their wi; d, to. ain time 
for that p gude which b would ave brough t the 
French 4 Spaniards. wore a-ftern_of them. 

Ny Britiſh 
admiral mitke the fig 'Y an engagement, 


ns he hoiſted his e as did eve ip of 
confederate W &, whore fi and 


mach ving their courſe 13 by outhwar, 


the 
ſtreiglits; wich an inte tion © of ng, 3 wi, 
or to dia the En 1 5 255 2, difad 


vantage, upd ſu eq Fl . French 
went very 1 TN 5 80 e 8. wit 
there 2 4 confiderabte . yacancy. in t 5 5 

ne: and Monſieur de Court Was o en 


that this confuſion induced Admiral atthews, 


Fee was on the very point of 808 the 
rench admiral, to ke with the ſtrongeſt ſhips, 


with an intention to rroind Don r in 


the Royal Philip, and four other . with her 
out 6f the ine. 2 
Abri Al Marr üs, with is diviſion, 


continued to follow the French and aniards; 
and, about'one 8 the center of the b rial 
fleet was a- breaſt of the rear of the confederate 

uadrons : the Britiſh van near a-breaſt with the 

rench diviſion in the center ; while Commo- 
dore. Gabaret was greatly 2 end of the Paneer 
rate fleet; and Vice Admiral Leſtock was a great 
wa' «ſtern, of the Briti fleet, with little wind, 
and a great ſwell: fo that Rear- dmiral owley, 


inſtead of being far enotigh a- ead to attack 


the French commodote in the van, was where 
Admiral Matthews ſhould have been P the admi- 


ral, inftead of being far edu! a- bead to attack 


$7 , it 
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Wangen e "Court in the center, was where * Chi 
dmiral” eſtock, ſhould have been; arid Vice: 


9 eſtock, inſtead of being fat enough! AY 
d to attack t e Spatiſh adtnirk in the tear, 1743. 


left a gfeat « iſtance a. ſtetn; And, thou cage 
he. aw the urgent neceſſity of & 17 0 With 
Ating till the Thops | were prope 0 
leir W ſtations, © TL 122 the' Hie bf 
battle, eicher out. of envy te the chief cochtnan⸗ 
der, or by the n mo Ws 0 . to a decorum 
0 diſci Phe he neglected 5 of 
a jancing with the ai Aral, 05 hi 
1670 151 the f N adtnital, in tlie 2 
10 Ich Vice Aﬀthifal Leck lob le a od 
9150 to the figndl of tile lia of Battle their 
road by hich” And the rules of War, he 
ected 1 the. 8 papilh e to have fallen, to 
e though if tl K N been us 
efted, fill 5 gat into Th atio, 1 was evident 
the ere, would have. been not the Rl" "qccafion' 
Ing a gun, whil e the conjuthtt ſquadrons wel 
ſo. far a- ead, and were Spade 3 Alling th 
nile, to one ; nor is it probable that The Brit 
cet would have come up at all, Hack It not bee 
or the obſtinzcy of Admiral Navarro; ; who had 
Nut: little regard for the French admital, thou 
.preſetvation was afterwards entirely ow ing 
the conduct of Monfieur de Court. 
ee MATTERS in the Namur, cath 
Lig Cornwatk, in the Marlborowgh, 5 5 
1. could not come up with the Frenc 
1 85 ether, upon the Spanith Pra ard 
abs la, his cond a-ffern, and be 
action, within | iſtol: ſhor, about half * h 105 
one o clock, With great inthe pidity. 
ame time Capt. Forbes, in the Wasn, ls 


goyn and engaged — the ſecond'4- 
ba head 


Þ& 
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P, RT head of Don Navarro; and the. Princeſſa, So- 
merſet, Bedford, Dragon, and Kingſton, fired at 
| de Poder, the ſhip next a-head of the Conſtant; 


for the Orient, Aer ue, and Neptune, the 
=o head-moſt ſhips off the, Poder, nn 
broad-fide- with * head-moſt ſhips. of the 
tiſn center, and continued their courſe to the 
ande. with the French ſquadron making 
in all S ſhips of the line; and the five 
other Spaniſh ſhips were at a conſiderable diſtance, 
«ſtern, of their admiral : thobgh theſe, ſhips 
might have Folk kept before the wind, by Vice- 
Adwiral Leſt ack , * the neceſſity, ſo kong be- 
fore. his .eyes,.; could have preyailed, on him to 
conceive imſelf .quſtified in "breaking the line, 
while the ſignal, was unaltered, Vice-Admiral 
eſtock was (l1]] Hh reat diltinee from the lige 
ut, about two o e Rear- Admiral Rowley, 
and Capt. Olboro e in the Princeſs Caroline, got 
Jongſide of tlie 1 admiral, and che Ferme, 
bi ſecond, and engaged chem for ſome time; 
the Berwick and Chicheſter alſo fired at the 
French, but at too great a diſtance; while the 
Naſfau, . and Sterlin -Caſtle, the three 
other foremoſt ſhips of this diyiſion, though there 
was no ſignal of res ion to the contrary, did not 
engage, according to the Ggnal abroad ; but kept 
their wind, endeavouring to preyent the F Ii 
from racking and doubling upon them; who 2008 ſo 
ou a ſuperiority, as nineteen: againſt ſeven 
ingſton and Cambridge, having got ſo far 1 
as to fall in among the center. Admiral Rowley 
continued the engagement, ' againſt the Frenc 
admiral, with great obſtinacy and oe ent; 
aſſiſted moſt couragiouſly. by Capt rne: 
and, as ſeven other ſhips of Js French diviſion 
FOI! to fire; this prevented Ramme de Court 
b. taking 
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taking his diviſion to the aſſiſtance of the Spani- Car. 
ards; neither could Commodore Gabaret do it, III. 
with the van, without running the hazard of 
being ſurrounded by the van of the Engliſh, 1743. 
which had the wind of them, and kept it with 

ſuch diſcretion as prevented the reſt of the French 

ö ſhips from engaging, and added to the applauſe 

: and reputation of their commanding officer. 

J A conSTANT fire was maintained, with great 

J warmth, by Admiral Matthews and the MarL 

ö borough, againſt Don Navarro and his ſecond ; 


- who all behaved with great bravery and reſolu- 
- tion: but the Norfolk, after three quarters of an 
0 hour, obliged the Conſtant to bear away out of 
, the line, much diſabled ; on which, the Spaniſh 
| admiral, and his ſecond a-ſtern, notwithſtandin 
on their warm exerciſe againſt -the Namur ua 
5 Marlborough, fired ſome guns at her to bring 
It her back; but to no purpoſe, for ſhe continued 
C to lie to leeward of them, and never more re- 
N turned to the battle: the Norfolk did not think 
1c F = to quit the line in purſuic of her; and, 
ie ving no antagoniſt, ſhe fell to windward, hav- 
ee ing twenty men killed, and twenty- five wounded, 
re and her rigging, maſts, and yards, conſiderably 
ot ſhattered, The Namur and Marlborough, being 
y Juſt aboard of one another, -obliged Admiral. 
b, Matthews to fill his fails, and go a- head, in the 
ſo heat of action; though his maſts, yards, and 
. . rigging, were ſo much diſabled, as to occaſion 
a 


the . greateſt difficulty in managing the ſhip; 
which was increaſed in having little wind, with 
an ugly ſwell, and the mizen-rop-ſail being hand- 
ed, to prevent the maſts and rigging tumbling 
about their ears; though he reeved new braces 
three ſeveral times; fo that he could not give the 
Marlborough the aſſiſtance Capt. Cornwall * 

ö » 


% 
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Pant ed, whoſe behaviour | meriteg all imaginable ap- 


plauſe: and though the admiml engaged within 


w— piſto-ſbot, he had hut nine men killed, and forty 
1743. wounded 3 and among the latter was Capt. Ruſ- 


broadfide. 2515080 fg | er A a | 

Tus gallant Capt. Cornwall had loſt both hi 
legs, by an unforrucate ſhot z, and the Marlbo- 
Tough, at three o'clock, had. her main and 
mizen-maſts ſhot by the board, whoſe fall com- 
pleted the death of her hergic commander: ne- 


el, who had his arm taken off by che firl 


Vertheleſs ſhe was fought bravely. by her lieu- 


tenant, and continued to make good fires upon 
her opponents; although ſhe had no affiſtance 
tom her neighbaurs in the line, that continued 
ing to wind ward, and firing at the Spaniſh 
ips in the rear, not within gun - ſhot; though 
2 admiral had ſent orders for them to bear 
own to her 5 In the mean time, the 


Poder obliged the Princeſſ and Somerſet to quit 


the line; and the Dragon, Bedford, Kiggſton, 
Guernſey, and Saliſpury, continued to fire at 
her, though at too great a diſtance; which was 
perceived by Capt. Hawke, in the, Berwick, who 
gallantly bore down, within half, muſket ſhot, 
and vigorouſly engaged the Poder; having, at 


the firſt broadſide, killed twenty-ſeven of her 


men, and diſmounted ſeven gf her lower guns: 
he Poder was {gon after diſmaſted, and ſtruck, 
to Capt. Hawke, ho ſent ſeveral Wr to take 
poſſeſſion of the ſhip. The Royal Philip lying, 
diſabled, with her ſtem to the Marlborough, 
her ſeconds gone, and the ſhips a- ſtern not yet 
come up; at four o'clock, the Ann Galley fire- 
eſhip was ordered to prime, with the utmoſt dil- 
patch, and go doyn upon the Spaniſh admiral, 
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of reinforcing the Spaniſh admiral, juſt as the 
Anne Galley fire-ſhip was approaching the Royal 
Philip, when theſe ſhips fired at the fire-ſhip, all 
the way ſhe was advancing. The fire-ſhip, ny 
within a eable's length of the Spaniſh admiral, 
was ſet on fire: but the Spaniards, pouring into 


her bows a great number of ſhot, immediately 


ſunk her; though, when ſhe ſunk, ſhe was not 
her length from the Royal Philip, and went down 
all in a blaze; with Capt. Mackey, her brave 
commander, his lieutenant, gunner, and twelve 
men; whoſe fate was participated by fifty Spa - 
niards, who were ſent, in a launch, from the 
Royal Philip to'take her, and as they arrived 
cloſe under her, the very moment ſhe blew-up, 


14% in the flames. At this time, the Namur 


y right a-head of the Spaniards, in ſo ſhattered 
a condition, as to be incapable of getting to the 
aſſiſtance of the Marlborough, 1 more than 
her ſtern chace- guns; which were kepe warmly 
playing within leſs than muſket-ſhot, on the Spa- 
niſh admiral,and the other four Spaniſh ſhips which 
had paſſed by Vice-Admiral Leſtock ; who, in. 
return, raked the Namur fore and aft, for a 
conſiderable time. The Marlborough was towed 
out of the line, about five o'clock, almoſt tore 
to pieces. Admiral Matthews then made the 
ſignal for the line a-head, and wore round; 


which they that were a-ſtern of his diviſion, on- 


ly, did after him; being the Dorſetſhire, Eſſex, 
Rupert and Royal Oak ; who having formed the 
line with the admiral, engaged the Royal Philip, 
and fix-other Spaniſh ſhips, that, by this time, 
"40830, - PPP ä were 


et ready, the Spaniſh ſhips a-ſtern- paſſed by Ch Ar. 
e A * wor who fired a broadſide at III. | 
the ſternmoſt ſhip, but could not ſtop her from L4WWW 
going a- head; which gave them an opportunity 1743. 
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Pax were come up, and got into a cloſe line with their 
IV, admiral. | EN! | 
——  REAR-ADMIRAL Row v and the Princeſſa, 
1743: had warm work, for three glaſſes, with the French 
| admiral and his ſecond ; but Monſieur de Court, 
rceiving it Vice-Admiral Leſtock ſhould take 
is ſtation that the Spaniſh diviſion muſt be en- 
tirely defeated, was intent on the preſervation of 
the Spaniards z and, at three o*clock, made the 
agus! for the van to tack, to go to the aſſiſtance 
of the rear; imagining he had then a fair oppor- 
tunity of incloſing Admiral Matthews between 
two fires: but this ſignal was not put in execution, 
till very late; becauſe Commodore Gabaret was 
prevented from tacking, by the vigilance of the 
Sterling Caſtle; Warwick, Naſſau, and Chatham; 
who,. while Commodore Gabaret was endeavour- 
ing to gain the weather gage, an advantage every 
prudent officer is, deſirous of obtaining, kept fo 
well to windward; as to prevent the French 
from tacking ſo ſoon as they would have done: 
at length, in ſpight of the endeavours of Capt. 
Cooper, who commanded the Sterling Caſtle to 
the contrary, the van of the French ſquadron 
tacked about five o'clock, which obliged Rear- 
Admiral 70 to tack, alſo, with a view of 
joining the Britiſh center, which otherwiſe muſt 
have been immediately overpowered by the ſu- 
riority of the French; becauſe Vice-Admiral 
Leſtock had not, during all this time, brought 
up his diviſion. to reinforce the center; though 
undoubtedly he had the ſame opportunity of 
joining Admiral Matthews, as the four ſtern- 
moſt ſhips of the Spaniſn diviſion, had of arriving 
time enough to the aſſiſtance of Don Navarro. 
IudMEDIAT ETV when the French had gained 
the tack, which they did all together, ee 
P . » 2 th oh 59 1 & 
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for the ſhips in his diviſion, to bear down into 
his wake; and proceeded to the northward, with 
all imaginable expedition, for ſuccouring the 
Britiſh center. The French ſquadron followed 
them very cloſely ; and ranged within piſtol- ſnot 
of four or five of the Britiſh van, where they 
could have raked them fore and aft, and had in 
their power, by ſo ſuperior a force, to have deſ- 
troyed them : but the French were fo deſirous of 
diſengaging the Spaniſh admiral, that they paſ- 
ſed by, without firing a ſhot ; becauſe, to ſubdue 
the Britiſh van, while their rear was vanquiſhed, 
could be no incitement to them; the redemption 
of their rear, in the deſperate condition they 
ſeemed to be in, was the important point in view. 
The French ſquadrons came up, juſt as the Poder 
had ſtruck to the Berwick z ſo that Capt. Hawke 
had only time to take out the Spaniſh captain, 
and four of his principal officers, it being im- 
poſſible to do any thing with the Poder, as it 
was. almoſt dark, and ſhe had not a maſt 
ſtanding: which obliged Capt. Hawke, to leave 
her- ro the French : but one of his lieutenants, 
and twenty-three men could not be got out of 
her, notwithſtanding their firſt lieutenant had 
done all he could to perſuade them to quit her, 
but in vain. The Spaniſh ſquadron being all 

compacted, and joined by the French, their 
whole fleet was ranged in good order of battle; 
at half an hour paſt five, Admiral Matthews 
made the ſignal for the Britiſh fleet to draw into a 
line of battle a-head : at this time the Namur, and 
ſome others of the ſame diviſion, continued their 
Ppp2  cngage 


* - 


de Court ſet his foreſail, and ſtood away, leaving Cx av; 
Admiral Rowley engaged with his two ſeconds; III. 
who alſo went off in about twenty minutes: o. 
which Rear-Admiral Rowley made the ſignal, 1743. 
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Pax engagement with the Royal Philip, and the ſtern. 

IV. moſt ſhips that had joined her: but night coming 
wv on, firing ceaſed on all ſides z and the Britiſh fleet, 
2743+. being all formed in a line, paſſed on, leaving the 


Spaniſh ſhips greatly ſhattered, and almoſt entire- 
ly diſabled. | 
Tax conjunct fleet took the opportunity of 
the night, which was very dark, to eſcape from 
the Britiſh fleet, and avoid renewing the engage- 
ment, being buſily employed, in towing their crip- 
pled ſhips before the wind. The Britiſh admiral 
thought it imprudent to continue the engage- 
ment any longer than-duſkiſh : ſince the neceſ- 
fary orders by ſignals, for conducting the fleet 
could not have been diſtinguiſhed; nor indeed 
an enemy known from a friend; as in that caſe 
confuſion and diſorder miſt have enſued, judg- 
ment and ſuperiority of ſtrength, with all other 
advantages, muſt, have yielded to mere chance: 
no commendable or juſtifiable way of determin- 
ing battles, on which the fate of nations is de- 
pendant, unleſs irreſiſtible neceſſity obliges it. 
. ADMIRAL MaTTHEws, at eight o'clock at 
night, - ſhifted his ſhip, and. hoiſted his flag on 
board the the Ruſſel, not caring, ſhould there 
be an engagement the next morning, to riſk the 
falling of all the maſts belonging to the Namur: 
and the admiral acquainted-both the vice and rear- 
admiral» of his removal, directing them to keep 
near him all night: at the fame time, he int- 
mated to Vice- Admiral Leſtock, a ſurprize at 
his behaviour, hoping he would be able to give a 
good reaſon for his conduct; and directed him, in 
caſe they ſhould ſee the confederate fleet, when the 
Ruſſel made the ſignal for the line of battle a · head 
of each other, to lead with the rear diviſion, either 
with the ſtarboard or larboard tacks; in regard 


Rear -· Admiral Rowley*s maſts were much wound- 
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ed, and, for ought the admiral knew, ſo might the CA. 
maſts of thoſe ſhips that were engaged with him. III. 
Tux wind continued variable all night, and 

ſometimes calm: at day-break, about ſix o'clock, 1743- 
on the 12th, the Britiſh fleet found the confede- 
rate ſhips again to leeward of them, with their 

crippled ſhips in tow, bearing S. W. by W. diſt- 

| ant ſix leagues, and Cape Sicie N. N. E. at 

4 the diſtance of ſeven leagues: the Somerſet 

‚ of eighty guns, belonging to Vice-Admiral 

| Leſtock's diviſion, was advanced three or four 

> miles a-head, and engaged the Hercules, a Spa- 

- niſh ſhip of ſeventy guns, which had been ſeparated 

t from her diviſion, till the French made up to 

4 her aſſiſtance; when the Somerſet retired, but 

e not before ſhe had done conſiderable damage to 

4 the Hercules. At nine o'clock, Vice-Admiral 

r Leſtock made a ſignal, for his diviſion, to give 
chace to the S. W. and crouded fail a-head; 


a- having before ſent his compliments to the admiral, 
e by Capt. Long, with his opinion, that they could 
do nothing, unleſs they engaged in a proper diſ- 
at 2 of battle. At eleven o'clock, Admiral 
IN + Matthews made the ſignal, for the fleet, to draw 
re into a line of battle, one ſhip a- breaſt of another 
he and the whole fleet gave chace, in a good cloſe 
r: line ; the French ſtanding away from them, with 
To all the fail they could make: the Spaniſh ſqua- 
ep dron being a- head, and to lee ward of the French, 


with four of their ſhips diſabled, among which 
was the Royal Philip, whoſe flag was flying with- 
out a top-maſt on end, or a yard a-croſs, in tow 
of the Iſabella. The Bah ns fleet retreated 
in great diſorder; and the Britiſh fleet purſued 
them, perfectly well formed in a line of battle: 
the latter had but little wind all the day; but, 
by fax o'clock, Vice-Admiral Leſtock, with his 

| | diviſion, 
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Paxr diviſion, got within a league of the confederates ; 
IV. the body of the Spaniſh ſquadron bearing S. W. 
by W. and the body of the French S. W. by 8. 
1743. The Poder had been fo greatly diſabled as to re- 
tard the French in their failing 3 but, when the 
Britiſh fleet was bearing down ſo near upon them, 
the French admiral ordered the Diamant to take 
out as many of the Spaniards on board the Poder as 
ſhe could: ſeveral boats were ſent on board; and, 
all the men being taken our, ſhe was left behind, 
Admiral Matthews then ſent the Eſſex a-head to 
burn the Poder, not being able to ſpare any of his 
ſquadron to carry her to Minorca, having juſt 
before ſent the Marlborough thither, under con- 
voy of the Oxford ; the Poder was accordingly 
ſet on fire, and ſhe/blew up about half an hour 
after nine: there was alſo great reaſon to believe, 
that, if there had been any wind, the French 
woul@ have left the other Spaniſh crippled ſhips, 
as moſt of them had ſuffered greatly. This af- 
ternoon, Capt. Watkins, in the Burford, of ſeventy 
guns, joined the fleet, and fell into the line; who 
had been in the bay of Hieres the day before, 
and hearing the report of guns, and ſeeing the 
ſmoke, he made directly for it. Though the 
moon ſhone very bright, the Britiſh fleet, at ten 
o'clock, loſt fight of the confederates; and,.hav- 
ing but little wind at N. N. E. Admiral Mat- 
thews brought to, that the ſternmoſt ſhips might 
get up with him. | | 
On monday the 13th, at two in the morning, 
the Ruſſel fired ten guns, the ſignal for the fleet 
to make ſail, which was repeated by Rear- Ad- 
miral Rowley, and alſo by the vice-admiral; 
who continued his courſe to the weſtward, with | 
a freſh gale, and, at day-break, made the ſignal | 
for ſeeing above twenty fail of the my 
L 28 N 8 et, 
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fleet, then bearing about W. S. W. ſeven or CR A. 
eight leagues, and the wind flying about to the III. 

N. N. W. The ſignal was then made for the ——— 
vice-admiral to ſend ſhips to chace: the whole 1743. 

fleet continued the purſuit, with all the ſail they 

| could croud ;, and, in a ſhort time, Vice-Admiral 

Leſtock more plainly diſcerned the confederates, 

; being able to/ſee them from the deck, and the 

| Royal Philip in tow: but the wind at nine o'clock, 
coming to the eaſtward, and blowing very hard, 
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) Admiral Matthews, ſuſpecting that the French | 
$ admiral intended to decoy him down the ſtreights, $: 
: where he might probably be reinforced by the Breſt | 45 
Þ ſquadron, thought it moſt prudent to give over ” 
y the chace; eſpecially as ſeveral of his ſhips were 7 
r greatly wounded in their maſts : and accordingly, 
„ at nine, the admiral made the ſignal to leave off 
h chacing; and ſent the Winchelſea to recall the 
I vice-admiral; who, at ten o'clock, , loſt fight of | 
f. the confederates, and the Britiſh fleet was never 
y able to diſcover them afterwards, 
0 Taz Britiſh fleet lay too, till the next day at 
e, noon ; when, having moſtly repaired their dama- 
ie ges, they made fail to the N. W. in hopes of 
* meeting the confederate fleet, and continued that 
en day and night, making ſail in for the ſnore. But 
v- the combined ſquadrons, ſteering W. S. W. had 
n got on the coaſt of Spain; where, on the 14th, 
ht they ſeparated in a ſtrong gale: after which the 
French put into Alicant on the 16th, and the 
g. Spaniards arrived at Carthagena on the 17th. 
Ct O the 15th, at day-light, Cape Creaux bore 
d- N. by W. ſeven leagues diſtant from the Britiſh 
al; fleet; when the Rupert and Winchelſea were or- 
ith dered into the bay of Roles, to ſee if they could 
nal diſcover any of the confederate ſhips there: but 
ate they rejoined the fleet without finding 7 
ret; ; HEN 
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Par Wren Admiral Matthews found all his endeay. 
IV. ours to overtake the conjun& fleet, or to procure 
intelligence of them, ineffectual, he conjectured 
1743. they were gone down the ſtreights; where, if 
he continued to purſue them, he was apprehenſive, 
that the four Spaniſh ſhips left at Toulon, might 
be manned by the French, and convoy to Italy 
any reinforcements they pleaſed, while there was 
only two men of war and four frigates to oppoſe 
them; and this was fo important a conſideration, 
for the ſecurity of Italy, that the admiral deter- 
mined, if poſſible, to return immediately to his 
former ſtation at Toulon, in Hieres bay, to be 
ready to defeat ſuch embarkations, and ſupport 
the allies of Great Britain, agreeable to his in- 
ſtructions, and the ſtate of affairs in Italy. With 
this material veiw, the Britiſh admiral diſpatched 
the Sutherland hoſpital ſhip, with the wounded 
men, to Minorca ; and laboured, for ſeveral days, 
againſt contrary winds and ſtorms, to- get back 
to the bay of Hieres; which however he ſaw 
e and found himſelf obliged to return 
to Minorca : he then bore away, on the 28th, 
and next day anchored in Mahon harbour : from 
whence he propoſed to getagain out to ſea, the firſt 
moment that the neceſſary reparations could be 
made of the damages ſuſtained by ſeveral of his 
ſhips, as well in the engagement with the French 
and Spaniſh fleets, as in the conſtant ſtorms and 

foul weather he had afterwards met with. 
In this manner did fortune, miſconduR, and 
dilatorineſs in many of the Britiſh officers, con- 
tribute to the eaſy eſcape of the confederate ſqua- 
drons. During the whole battle the behaviour 
of ſeveral of the Britiſh officers was one con- 
tinued violation of all the rules of war: for it is 
impoſſible not to difcover that much more _ 
' ; VE 
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bave been done, by ſome of the Britiſh ſhips in Cn ap. 
the center, but much more by thoſe in the rear; III. 
and it is evident that the confederates were in 
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debted, for their ig. N this folly and miſcon- 1743» F 


duct, rather than to their own courage: though, 
if bravery is a ſign of merit in a commanding of- 
ficer, the conduct of Admiral Mattthews was ſu- 
E to the aſperſions of envy or detraction: 
e certainly engaged with a reſolution worthy of 
the Britiſh flag; he declined no perſonal danger ; 
omitted no precaution, that was in his power to 
uſe; ruſhed into the engagement, with the 
utmoſt intrepidity ; and would, if not pre- 
vented: by accidents it was not in the power of 
bravery to ſurmount, have deſtroyed the ſtrongeſt 
of the confederate ſhips; he was as bravely 
ſeconded by the great and unfortunate Capt 


Cornwall, whoſe example was nobly followed 


by Capt Forbes: Rear-Admiral Rowley, Capt, 


Oſborne and Capt, Hawke, gallantly performed 
their duty; but few. others diſtinguiſhed 


themſelves: and, from all the various accounts 
of the battle, it appears, that moſt of the Britiſh 
ſhips continued, through the whole engagement, 
a fach a diſtance, from the ſcene of action, that 
they could only hear the fire, without feeling the 
bullets, of the confederate fleet; and that they 
amuſed themſelves with the appearance of a bat. 


tle, in which they did not in reality engage, 


ſpending thoſe vollies upon the air, and the water, 
which, might have pierced the oppoſite ſquadrons, 
and ſunk their rivals to the bottom: whale. thoſe, 
who thought it their duty to approach nearer 
to their adverſaries, and who really endeayqured 
to ſerve their country, and ſupport. their admi- 
ral, found themſelves abandoned by: their afſo, 


Vor, II. 2 .Qqq r gaten, 
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Pax ciates, and retired, notwithſtanding their bra- 
FV. very, in deſpair of being ſeconded. | 
3 It this engagement, the Britiſh fleet miſcar- 
1743. ried againſt two nations, generally conſidered, 


though perhaps not always juſtly, as inferior to 
Britiſh ſeamen in the arts of naval war: the Brit- 
iſh fleet, at this time, had a ſuperiority, both in 
the ſtrength, and the number of their ſhips; 
fince, except the Spaniſh admiral, there was not 
an eighty gun ſhip in the confederate fleet; 
whereas the Engliſh had twelve of that ſize: 
Admiral Matthews had therefore all the reaſon 
in the world to expect, that, in caſe of a battle, 
he would have been able cither to have deſtroyed 
the Spaniſh fleet, or to have forced the combined 
ſquadrons back into the harbour of Toulon; 
which was what he principally aimed at, next to 
an abſolute defeat: becauſe, purſuing them to 
the coaſts of Spain, was none of his buſineſs; 
though it was apparently theirs, to draw him 
that way: ſince every league he ſailed weſtward, 
removed him ſo much the farther from his pro- 
per ftation ; and left them, ſo much rhe more, 
at liberty, to purſue, and perfect, their embark- 

ation in Italy. | 
WIur Tux the Britiſh fleet was thus diſgraced 
by the jealoufy of Vice-Admiral Leſtock, who 
might not bear to ſee his admiral in the way of 
gaining immortal honour, where himſelf could 
only,” had he done his duty, been mentioned in 
common. with thoſe that behaved well; or, to 
whatever fatal cauſe this misfortune was owing, 
it certainly was highly detrimental to the Britiſh 
intereſt, and equally prejudicial to the fate of 
Italy: tor as there was no poſſibility of getting 
TX the French, to come to a general battle; 
e victory muſt have been complete over the 
Spaniards, 


* 
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Spaniards, and ended in their entire deſtruction, Cn Ar. 
with all imaginable ſucceſs, had Vice-Admiral III. 
Leſtock come up with his diviſion; or thoſe ſnips 
in the rear of the Britiſh center fought as near, 1743- 
and with the ſame ardour, as the. Namur and 
Marlborough did: after which the French muft 
have retreated precipitately, having nothing elſe 
to depend on but running; as their ſtrength 
would have been ſo unequal; and their Whole 
merit, in preſerving themſelves, would have 
conſiſted in the cleanneſs of their ſhips. So that 
when the Britiſh fleet loſt this favourable oppor- 
tunity, of entirely deſtroying the Spaniſh ſqua - 
dron ; they loſt the only opportunity of procur- 
ing an advantageous peace with Spain; of pre- 
venting a ruinous war; and bringing the pride, 
| and ambition, of the houſe of rbon, once 
| more to acknowledge the ſuperior fortune, and 
; ability of Britain. Theſe glorious advantages 
might have been obtained on this memorable 
; day, folely by the naval arms of Britain; at a 


time when an admiral in chief expoſed himſelf, 
in the midſt of danger, equal with every com- 
mon ſeaman, on . to prevent the medi- 
tated eſcape of the confederate fleet; and, though 


d he found himſelf almoſt deſerted, iſſued his orders 
0 with the utmoſt compoſure and ſedateneſs: while 
ff the vice-admiral ſaw a behaviour unknown to 
d former ages, a chief commander left to engage, 


almoſt; alone, in the greateſt neceſſity for imme- 
diate aſſiſtance, and yet have the mortification 


7, to receive none, from thoſe whoſe- duty it cer- 
ſh tainly was to give it; though afterwards veiled 
of beneath an apology, of having received as much 
Ig aſſiſtance from the vice-admiral as diſcipline 
F would permit; who was ſo ſcrupulouſly nice, in 


a point that carried ſome plauſibility of excuſe, 
9%" a 'Qqq2 - that BY 


+ 
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Pa rr that he had not leiſure, or inclination, to reflect, 
IV. that order and diſcipline are intended for the 
w-—— preſervation,” not for the deſtruction, of a fleet; 
1743. and muſt give way, when the nature and neceſ- 


ſity of things command a different attention: 
becauſe diſcipline is eſtabliſhed by rules, founded 
on regular orders; which, as they cannot foreſee 


every incident that may accrue, ſo neither are 


they ſo ſtrictly to be purſued, as not, on very 
obvious emergencies to be deviated from: an 
obedience to the laws of diſcipline is highly com- 
mendable, yet, it is as certain that the neceſſity 
of things, ariſing from unforeſeen events, is a 


direction ſuperior to all ſtanding rules. 


- Taz Britiſh fleet, by fuch miſconduR, inſtead 
of accompliſhing the glorious ends that might 
have been expected from its ſtrength, and the 
ability of the commanders; and fuch as might 
have immortalized their reputations, with a luſ- 
tre equal to the fame obtained by Sir George 
Byng, when he deſtroyed the Spaniſh fleet in 
the Streights of Meſſina; gained but an incon- 
fiderable advantage, and ſuſtained a prejudice 
little inferior to their antagoniſts. , For the con- 
federates loſt only one ſhip, the Poder of 60 
guns, in the engagement; a lofs with which the 
Spaniards were very well ſatisfied, as it furniſhed 
them with an opportunity of getting all their 
other ſhips into their own harbours, eſpecially 
as they had taken all their men out of the Poder, 
which was of no ſervice” to the captors. The 
Royat Phikp was greatly damaged, having 500 
men either killed or wounded ; among the for- 
mer was Don Nicholas Geraldine, the Spaniſh 
captain; and among the latter was Admiral 
Navarro, who received two ſlight wounds in the 
engagement: the Neptune loſt her 3 Don 
, 3 enry 


ornaments of his family: this brave man 
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Henry Olivarez, with his firſt lieutenant, four Cn Ar. 
officers, and near 200 men; the Iſabella loſt III. 
ſome of her officers, and 300 men: but the reſt wa, 
of the confederate ſhips received no conſiderable 1743. 
damage. The Britiſh fleet, beſides the loſs of 
the Anne Galley fire-ſhip, ſuffered chiefly in their 
maſts and rigging, where the confederate ſhips 
principally directed their ſhot: the Namur was 
greatly wounded in her rigging, having fifteen 
men killed, and the captain and fifry wounded : 
the Marlborough received greater damage, and 
loſt her captain, with forty men killed, and 
100 wounded: the Barfleur had but little hurt; 
and the whole loſs, in the Britiſh fleet, did not 
exceed above 400 men, killed and wounded : 
but the greateſt loſs was occaſioned by the un- 
fortunate death of the heroic Capt. Cornwall ; 
who, when his admiral was diſabled, intrepidly 
puſhed in, with the Marlborough, between the 
Namur and the Spaniſh ſquadron ; and with a2 
bravery, moſt of the fleet were ſtrangers to, took 
on himſelf the whole fire of the Spaniſh line: by 
his noble behaviour, extorting a confeſſion, from 
the commanders he engaged with, that, at leaſt, 


one Britiſh captain honourably maintained the 


giory of his nation; where, had he ſurvived, he had 
merited the greateſt honours; but that ardour of 
bravery, which deſerved, unfortunately prevent- 


ed them: however he had a greater reward than 


it was in the power of the moſt grateful to con- 
fer, the happineſs of dying for his country, the 
honour of being lamented by every man of vir- 
tue, and of being numbered among the 3 
ell uni- 
verſally regretted ; the admiral very patheticly 
lamented his fate; the fleet ſenſibly felt ſo mare- 
rial a loſs; the Britiſh nation affectionately re- 


vered 
by. 
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Part vered his memory; and, to pay the higheſt 

IV. honours to the aſhes of ſo great a man, he was 
dl ns thought meritorious of having a monument 
1743, erected to him, by the concurrence of the ſenate, 


and at the public expence of that people in whoſe 
defence he had ſo gloriouſly reſigned his lateſt 
breath: a death worthy of the greateſt man; an 
honour equal to the greateſt worth. 

Tnopo the French admiral had acted up to 
the ſpirit of his inſtructions, in reconducting the 
3 (quadron, to theit᷑ own harbours; yet, on 

their arrival in Spain, the court of Madrid was 
diſguſted at the behaviour of Monſieur de Court, 

oo accuſed him of deſerting their fleet to be ſa- 
crificed by the Engliſh: this reſentment was even 
carried ſo far, that the Spaniſh ambaſſador, at 
Paris, demanded a ſight of the inſtructions ſent 
to Admiral de Court, and miſrepreſented the 
conduct of that admiral, with ſuch odious in- 
vectives, that the French miniſtry, though they 
were conicious that Monſieur de Court was incul- 


pable, thought proper to diſcard this able com- 


mander, wich an apparent. indignity of diſgrace, 


only to pacify the clamours of the Spaniſh court, 


whoſe. friendſhip was then too eſtimable to be 
cancelled for the fake of a ſingle officer,  How- 
ever, the Exepch admiral publiſhed a vindication 
% his conduct; aſſerting his innocence, and that 

5. Bai fas dron had liked to have thrown 

— ves TA inevitable deſtruction, by diſre- 
== a, proper diſpoſition in the line of battle; 
which had certainly happened, if the French had 


not interpoſed by failing, as ſoon as they could 
tack, to the alſiſtance of the Royal Philip; in 
doing which, the French admiral acknowledged 
he expoſed himſelf to the fire of the whole Eng- 
liſh line, who, as he laid, happily « did not Pome, 
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His e as he deſerved. As Monſieur deCuars 
Court thought the reſolution of an officer was his III. 

all, as indeed it generally is in France, though w——, 
he had loſt the command without repining, he * 


told the Biſhop of Rennes, the French ambaſſa- 
dor at Madrid, that he could never loſe his re- 
tation but with his life; 3 informing his lordſhip, 
at he ſhould be glad to know, why ſuch an out- 
cry ſhould be ſet up againſt him for leaving the 
Spaniards to be beat to pieces, when part of his 
ſquadron was actually engaged, and the reſt ex- 
pected to be engaged every moment; at the 
ſame time that he did not hear one word about 
the five Spaniſh ſhips which never made the leaſt 
effort to ſupport their admiral. He acquainted 
his excellency, it was not the French who forced 
the Spaniſh admiral to fight, againſt all the rules 
of war and prudence; that it was not they who 
ſeparated the Spaniſh ſhips from their admital, 
and-threw him in danger; bur, after he had 
taken ſo much pains, in ſpite of all the French 
admiral could do, to get himſelf handſomely 
beat, that it was the French admiral who came to 
his aſſiſtance, and gave him an opportunity of 
eſcaping, which otherwiſe he never could have 
had: and, that in return, the five Spaniſh cap - 
tains, cither to hide their own cowardice, or to 
cover their ill conduct, raifed a clamour, not 
only againſt the French admiral, but againſt the 
whole French nation, as if they were all traitors, 
and had formed a deſign, nay, and executed it 
too, as far as was in their power, of betraying 
and ſacrifieing them to the Engliſh : whereas, 
the truth of the matter was, it they were facrift- 
eed it had been entirely owing to their on folly, 
By this recrimination, the remark; of Monſieur 
Fenguiery That the miſtakes of oppolite com- 
* d 
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PaRT «/ mad, in a battle, generally ballance one 
IV. * another,” ſeemed verified in this engagement: 
though the Spaniards had little reaſon, excepting 
1743. the long — that had ſubſiſted between 
their commander and the French officers at Tou- 

lon, to tax Monſieur de Court with negligence 

or partiality; for he certainly preſerved them 
from deſtruction, and. afterwards lay between 

them and the Britiſh fleet all night, to give Ad- 

miral Navarro time to repair, and carry off his 
damaged ſhips, which otherwiſe he never could 

have done: and the French miniſtry were ſo ſen- 

fible of the good conduct of their admiral, that 
though they awhile politicly diſmiſſed him from 

his employment, to gratify the humour of the 
Spaniards, he was ſoon afterwards reſtored to his 
command, in a manner that convinced all the 
world of his integrity and innocence. | 
Bur the conduct of another commander was 
not ſo conſpicuouſly guiltleſs: it is always unhap- 

py for the public, to be ſerved by them, whoſe 
private reſentments, are ſtronger than their zeal 

tor the honour of their country; this was the 

caſe in the Britiſh fleet: the vice · admiral com- 
pane that his opinion was never conſulted, 

y the admiral ; and that he was kept ignorant 

of his deſigns, more than many captains ; the 
admiral judged his next officer to be endued 

with the deteſtable paſſion of envy, which he 
conjectured would occaſion his commands to be 
obeyed with reluctance; and his moſt ſanguine 
deſigns either arraigned, it ſucceſsful, or defeat - 

ed in the performance. Both theſe admirals 

were always eſteemed as brave and experienced 
commanders; and, had they been on different 
ſtations, might have maintained both theſe cha- 

racters to the ſatisfaction of their country. * 
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Tue Britiſh migiſtry were not inſenſible of Cfav. 


the diſunion that ſubſiſted between theſe com- 


WW 


manders{ and might have caſily diſcerned it 
would operate to the diſhonour of the nation: 1743. 


ſome lords, in the cabinet; juſtly apprehended 


the ill conſequences ſo fatally verified by the 


event; and earneſtly deſired to recall the vice. 
admiral ; becauſe Admiral Matthews had de- 
clared, before he accepted the command, that 
he could not truſt him, accepting it upon the 
abſolute condition, that the vice-admiral ſhould 
be recalled, as ſoon as he arrived there z who 
conſtantly and earneſtly preſſed to be permitted 
to lay down his conimiſſion, when he found the 
execution of that promiĩſe was prevented: beſides, 
ſuſpicions had been entertained of the vice-admi- 
ral's fidelity, and, if they were altogether ground- 
leſs,” it is certain that it was the current report in 
France, that he would not fight if an action was 
to happen: and theſe conſiderations made one 
pr of the Britiſh miniſtry ſo much the warmer 
n their inſtances to recall the vice-admiral ; but 
they were too ſtrongly oppoſed 3; and he was con- 
tinued in the command. This made Admiral 
Matthews weary of his employment, inſomuch, 
that, almoſt three months before the erigage- 
ment; he wrote from Villa Franca, to the vice- 
admiral, to acquaint him, That he could not 
« poſſibly be more defirous of commanding in 
e chief, than the admiral was of reſigning ; it 
< being his opinion, that one of them two would 
© go home; and that ſoon; but it was not in 
his power then to fay which of them would 
«© go.” But as he could not ſucceed in his ſol- 
licitations, the miſunderſtanding continued to 
inereaſe, even to the day of battle; a day that 
every commander would dread, had he the miſ- 
Vos, II. Rrr fortune 
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PAR fortune of an obſtinate envious man for his ſe- 
IV. cond: and this ſmothered diſſatisfaction being 
 —— avgmented by ill ſucceſs, on their arrival at Mi- 


4743. 


norca, broke out into all the bitterneſs of mutual 


rec iminations. 


ApbMuIRAL MATTH Es, . of the diſ. 


content the iſſue of the late engagement muſt 


| 1 occaſion in England, thought it his 


duty, for the better ſatisfaction of the public, 


and the vindication of himſelt, to draw up ſeve- 


ral queries, tending to point out the miſconduct 
of the vice-admiral, . which were ſent to him, on 


.  the-20th of February, with a letter, deſiring 


him to anſwer the queries: which he did, on 
the day following. "By theſe queries, the vice- 
mira was interrogated, © Why. he did not 
bring to, the night before the engagement, 

* agreeable. to the ſignal; and his reaſon for 
«+ bringing to, at leaſt five miles to windward ? 
If he did not ſee the ſignal to engage; and 
« his reaſon for not repeating the ſignal, and 
« endeavouring to cut off the four ſternmoſt 
« ſhips of the Spaniſh ſquadron ; and for not 
* making the ſignal, for any of his diviſion, to 
« perform that ſervice ; eſpecially as he had 
« clean ſhips in his diviſion: and, to give his 
« reaſon for ſhortening ſail, and altering his 
e coutſe, by haling upon a wind 2” To which 
the vice-admiral anſwered, That his diviſion 
«« was in the line, within four miles of the ene- 
* my, when they brought to; but that, at 
eight o'clock in the morning, he was brought 
sto windward of the admiral, by the variation 
% of the wind. That he did ſee the ſignal to 
engage, which is never to be repeated; af- 


6s wg that be had been in two general bat- 


<< tles, and that this . was not 9 7 in 
a | seither: 
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either: that it was impoſſible for him to make CMA. 
more ſail than he did; and, from the time the III. 
admiral bore down upon the Royal Philip, til?“ 
the time he made the ſignal to leave off chace, 1743. 
the little wind, and the diſtances of the ſhips 
a-ſtern of him, put it out of his power to di- 
rect the three clean ſhips to go a-head of him; 
conſequently before this time, when he neither 

« Knew, nor ſaw, that the admiral intended to 
« attack the Spaniards, which, according to 
«© the line of battle, ſhould have fallen to his 
+ ſhare, it did not become him to make any 
<« alteration in the line, as by ſignal then abroad: 
«but, had the admiral dropped a boat, with 
* inſtructions to the ſhips of his own diviſion, 
* and the rear between them both, to have at- 
e tacked the four ſternmoſt ſhips of the Spaniſh 
& ſquadron, they would have forced them a- 
+ ſtern, for the coming up of the reſt of the 
| A | 5 | 
| 'ApmIrRal MaTTHEws, not Judging "theſe 
: anſwers ſatisfactory, drew up his replies to them; 
t and, on the 4th of March, ſent them to Vice- 
) Admiral Leſtock, deſiring him to conſider them 
] 
$ 


well, and anſwer them as ſoon as he had ſo done. 
In theſe replies, Admiral Matthews acknowledg- 


18 ed, „That the 13th article of the fighting in- 
h « ſtructions, does not mention, that the fignal 
n t for engaging the enemy, ſhould: be repeated, 
e- „ by the other flag officers; but he had reaſon 
at & to believe that every captain, in the vice ad- 
\t « miral's diviſion, for want of his having re- 


s 'peated-it,” as Rear-Admiral Rowley did, judg- 
de ed he was to keep the line, and not to make 
fail a-head of the vice-admiral, in order to 
„engage, which many of them could, and 
* would have done, had they not expected his 
3 Rr a2 < repeating 


PART, - 
IV. 
1743. 
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<< repeating the ſignal, The admiral affirmed, 
& that, had the vice-admiral not clapped upon a 
te wind with his whole diviſion, by all the ac- 
& counts he had received, the vice-admiral, and 
his diviſion, though not all their fails abroad, 
« might, and muſt, have engaged the ſternmoſt 
* ſhips of the Spaniards in one quarter of an 
hour at leaſt; by which means, the Royal 
«« Philip could not have eſcaped the admiral, as 
« he was within muſket-ſhot of her when all the 
«« ſternmoſt ſhips of the Spaniſh ſquadron came 
up, and tore the Namur to pieces: adding, 
that the vice-admiral's neglect of that piece of 
& ſervice, . was obvious and plain; and it was 
« certain, that all the captains, in his diviſion, 
« judged, they were to follow the vice-admiral, 
s notwithſtanding the ſignal for engaging was 


out; telling the vice-admiral, if he had been 


& pleaſed to haye undeceived them on that head, 
te it would have been doing not only the duty 
gf an officer, but likewiſe a friendly part to 
the admirai. The admiral expreſſed his con- 
&« cern, to find that Vice-Admiral Leſtock 
« judged it was neceſſary for the admiral to have 
«. dropped a boat a- ſtern, to order, not only the 


« 'ſhips of his diviſion a- ſtern of the Namur, but 


<« likewiſe thoſe of the rear, which were in the 
line of battle a- head of the vice · admiral, to do 
<. their duty: the ſituation the admiral was in at 


<< that time, did not permit him to ſee that ſuch 


orders were neceſſary; but he deſited to know, 
& why the vice admiral did not do it, who was 
at leiſure, and tell him that ſuch orders were 
e neceſſary t yet acted contradictory to his judg- 
% ment, by firſt ſhortening fail, and ſoon after 
+ clapping upon a wind.“ To theſe replies the 


vice 1 Ural, on the 16ch of. March, ſent ſome 


anſwers, 
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anſwers, by way of rejoinder, to Admiral Mat- Crap. 
thews, the material purport of which were, III. 
« That the repetition of the ſignal to engage 
« by the rear-admiral, contrary to the tenor of 1743. 
« the thirceenth article of the fighting infrufti- 
e ons, and all precedent from their predeceſſors, 
« was no precedent to the vice-admiral; neither 
% did 3 oblige the vice · admiral to anſwer 
<< for the expectations of the captains of his di- 
ce viſion, when they were ſo unjuſtly grounded, 
te and fo inconſiſtent with diſcipline and ſervice. 
% Nor did he apprehend, that, as ſoon as the 
« ſignal for battle appeared abroad, it was 2 
& juſtification, or an authority to an officer, to 
© break the line, while the ſignal for the line of 
battle was kept out, and to engage in diſorder 
* and confuſion. That he did the utmoſt to 
* cut off the four ſternmoſt ſhips of the Spaniſh · 
* ſquadron; and, as his laſt recourſe to bring 
on an engagement, where he had the proſpect 
of diverting thoſe ſhips from endeavouring to 
deſtroy the fire-ſhip, as well as to ſtop them 


7 * from getting a-head. to the aſſiſtance, of the 
0 * Royal Philip, he fired a broadſide at the 
e ** neareſt ſhip, which was the ſternmaſt; the 
It * ſhot of which did not all fall ſhort of her, bur 
e *© ſhe directly bore away, and made more fail, 
0 * which was what the Neptune could not do. 
at *© That he never broke the line of battle, nei- 
h ether did he ever ſhorten. ſail, nor hale upon a 
A * wind, till the admiral haled down, the ſignal 
as * for battle, and the ſignal for the line of battle, 
re and made the ſignal to give.over chace; When 
g * 1t was his duty to ſhorten fail, and clap on a 
er wind, in obedience to the commanding officer, 
ne who, he affirmed, made the ſignal before the 
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tour ſteramoſt ſhips of the | Spaniſh; ſquadron 
f | De. 
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got up to the Namur. That he was rather to 
leeward with his diviſion, than to windward 
of the line of battle ; therefore the captains of 
his divifion, notwithſtanding the ſignal for 
engaging was out, did their duty in followin 

him. That he wiſhed the admiral had had a 
little more patience, before he engaged; and, 
ſince the ſole dependence was on his diviſion, 
to have waited until the line had been formed, 


and the vice-admiral had come up to cloſe 


with him, agreeable to a meſſage which the 


- hencenant of the Namur brought to the vice- 


admiral; in the morning of the day of battle: 
and if the admiral had deprived himfelf of his 
aſſiſtance, by his great 1mpat:ence, in never 
ſuffering the vice-admiral to cloſe with him, 


and did not give him more authority by pro- 


per ſignals, he was no ways anſwerable: that 
his endeavours to hinder the four ſternmoſt 
fhips of the Spaniſh ſquadron from getting a- 


head, ſtopped them from getting near enough 
to attack the Namur, till long after the ſignal 


was made to leave off chace; and when they 
did fire upon the admiral, it muſt have been 


at the cloſe of day, when, ſoon after, all firing 
ceaſed: affirming, that it was neither in his 


power to prevent thoſe ſhips getting a-head, 
either by diſabling them, or obliging them to 
put afore it, unleſs the admiral had, inſtead 
of making the ſignal to give over chace, made 


the ſignal for the vice-admiral, and his diviſi- 
on, to give chace; and then, though he could 


not come up to diſable them, yet he might 
have certainly kept them afore it, and the 
vice-admiral, with his diviſion, been juſtified 
in breaking the line of battle, which ſignal 
was then abroad. 9 PUTTER: FRI GED 1 
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Enuguged in tbe late General War- gog 
Tux ſame day that Admiral Matthews re- CH av. 
ceived the rejoinder to his replies; he wrote a III. 
letter of ſuſpenſion to the vice-admiral, acquaint 
ing him, that he ſhould. defer any further reply 1743. 
till his own conduct ſhould be enquired into at a 

court martial: though he did not think the vice- 
admiral's anſwers, by any means, , juſtified his 
conduct in the late action; and, for fear that the 
national ſervice ſhould ſuffer for the future, by 

his miſconduct, the admiral judged it was his 
indiſpenſable duty to order the vice-admiral 

home, where he would have time to prepare 
himſelf for his own defence, and hkewiſe to make 

good the many neglects of duty he had charged 


the admiral with having been guilty of: requir- 
: ing him forthwith to repair on board the Saliſ- 
4 bury man of war, whoſe commander had orders 
t to 2 directly with him to England; thereby 
t ſuſpending him from all further authority in the 
% Britiſh fleet, till the royal pleaſure ſhould be known. 
h .. AccorpincLY Vice-Admiral Leſtock im- 
U mediately ſtruck his flag, and ſet ſail, on board 
y the Saliſbury from Mahon, on the 26th of, 
n March, and arrived at Spithead, on the 24th of 
8 May; where the ſhip was obliged to perform 
is quarantine, which retarded the journey of the 
d, vice-admiral to London, much longer than was 
to ſuitable to his circumſtances: becauſe he appre- 
id hended, as moſt of , mankind would conclude 
de that Admiral Matthews had good reaſons for ſo 
li- extraordinary a proceeding, the odium of the 
1d failure. of the Britiſh fleet would fall upon the 
ht vice-admiral, and that he ſhould be univerſally 
he condemned ; appearing in the ſight of the world 
ed as a delinquent, deprived of his authority, and 

ſent home in an.ignominious manner, full in the 


eyes of the public, at a conjuncture, when it 
415k ö became 
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Part became more the immediate duty of every. off: 


4 


cer to exert himſelf and ſacrifice his life in the 


i ſupport of the royal commands, much more a 
£743. flag officer of his rank and length of ſervice : nor 


indeed were theſe apprehenfions ill grounded; 
for the Britiſh nation was highly irritated at this 
diſgrace of their naval arms; and were almoſt 
unanimouſly of opinion that the whole miſcon- 
duct was entirely owing to the behaviour of 
Vice-Admiral Leftock : becauſe the bravery of 
Admiral Matthews was too evident to incur the 
leaft cenſure, and the conduct and character of 
Rear-Admiral Rowley was allowed, by all, to 
be without blame, accuſation, or ſuſpicion, 

GREAT was the diſcontent," and loud were 
the elamours through the Britiſh nation, to hear 
of ſo lamentable a depravity in- their naval com- 
manders: for it was not apparent how a ſuperior 
force could be defeated, but by ſome degree of 
miſcondutt ; how it could fail of victory, but by 
. furprize, for want of inteſligence z by diſorder 
for want of knowledge; or by inactivity for want 
of valour; or, with the moſt atrocious of all 
erimes, by artifice, for want of fidelity. Though 


the Britiſh/ nation were ſenſible, that the con- 
federate fleet, in the triumph of their ſucceſs, | 


had nothing to boaſt but of their good fortune 
in eſcaping; deſtruction: yet it was ſuſpected, by 


the more intelligent part of the kingdom, 


that nothing was more natural than that the 
French and Spaniards might be incited to in- 
ſult the Britiſh ſubjects on the ocean, and con- 
fider themſelves as qualified to diſpute with them 
that empire of which the Engliſh had been ſo 
long perſuaded to believe themſelves poſſeſſed 
without 4 rival: that they might attaek the 
Britiſh fleets of trade, or make deſcents 0 
” | their 


e as a. / 4c LL a 


regularly redicted . any conſideratian of the 
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their colonies ; that they might form ſchemes of Cy as. 

confining them ta their own iſland, and of en- III. 

For continent; that they might then 

Fink emſelves ſecure of univerſal ſucceſs, ſince 1743+ 
ey had added to their power at land, which 

was confeſſedly great, fuch a naval 2 * if 

it was not able to obtain victories, ha 

found ſufficient for defence; and which, Al it 

could not be able to invade Britain, might a 

leaft ſecure themſelves from inful And 0 

the utmaſt force that England could 

them. Such conſtructions were ws. Wan und- 

ed, becauſe, in all caſes, it will be ee 

that thoſe who have med more than the 

expected, pleaſe themſelves with a high opini 

of their own abilities, and are ready to enga 

in undertakings, of _— before their late ſuc· 

ceſs, * would perhaps have trembled at 

thou Though, that the enemies of Britain 

ſhould frm falſe ideas of their own ſtrength, 

might appear, at the firft view, of no great im- 

portance ; but if it be confidered how much 

depends upon hope, and how much in 

war may be chedded by 0 it will be found 

that — raifes the hope of enemies, contri- 

butes to make them more formidable ; and that 

ſiace the events of war are, as the preſent occa- 

fion 1 demonſtrated, ſuch as cannot be 


ftren * the contendin £ wers, every attempt 
againft the inhabitants of Britain produced ſome 
degree of danger; and therefore they might 
Juftly never think themſelves fecure, till 4 re- 
putation, on the fea, was ſuch, as that no na- 
tion might dare to fir out a fleet againſt 
them; e re-eſtabliſhment of their nayal re- 
Putation, was therefore very Ne he wo recom- 
mended, in order to 2 moſt exact and 
| Vor. 2 folema 
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Pa xx ſolemn ſcrutiny, into the conduct of the com 
IV. manders and officers in the Mediterranean en- 
gagement, to know to whom the miſcarriage of 
1743. the fleet might juſtly be imputed; and that, it 


any particular perſons had failed in the perform- 
ance of their duty, they might not be permitted 
to infect others by an example of impunity, but 
might, though they could not repair the loſs of 
national honour, or power, by their ſufferings, 
at leaſt, be made to give a proof, that none 
ſhould 'negle& their charge without incurring 
danger; and that therefore cowardice, the great 
eſt crime that can be committed againſt the 
public, ſhquld beſt conſult its own ſecurity, by 
_ encountering, rather the oppoſition of the foe, 
than the cenſure and diſcontent of the nation; 
and ſhew them, by ſuch an enquiry, how the pub- 
lic expects that thoſe men ſhould-behave, who 
are intruſted, in a battle, with the honour, the 
welfare, and the commerce of their country; 
ſhew them with what caution commanders ought 
to direct, and to convince them with what punctu- 
ality obedience ought to be paid. | 
_Vicz-ApmirAL LESsxock daily found the 
indignation of the people againſt him : this made 
him extremely ſollicitous, with the Duke of 
. Newcaſtle, for procuring a trial; his grace having 
laid his letters and information before his majeſty, 
the affair was referred, in July, to the lords of 
the admiralty, for their opinion; who, . ſoon al 
ter, ſent their judgment to his majeſty: but it 
was the 29th of Auguſt before the vice-admiral 
could obtain his majeſty's order to the lords of the 
admiralty, ſignifying his pleaſure to bring him, 
with all poſſible expedition, to his trial; of 
which he was immediaetly informed by the ſecre- 
tary of the admiralty, and that their lordſhips 
intended to haye a court martial held in N 
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for that purpoſe as ſoon as Admiral MatthewsCy Ar. 
aud 'Vice-Admiral Leſtock ſhould be ready for III. 
it. When the vice-admiral was acquainted with vw 
the royal reſult, he ſent a liſt; to the lords of 1743. 
the admiralty, of ſuch witneſſes as he thought 
proper to be ſent for, from the Mediterranean, 

to diſprove the accuſation. laid againſt him by 
Admiral Matthews in his queries and replies, 

which had been tranſmitted to the miniſtry; by 

way of charge, againſt the vice-admiral. 

" Apmirat MaTTHEws reſigned his com- 

mand to Admiral Rowley, on the 22d of Sep- 
tember, N. S. off Genoa ; and repaired to Eng- 

land, by land; arriving in London on the 19th 

of September, O. S. Immediately on his arrival, 


4 
. 


he was acquainted, by the ſecretary of the ad- 

; miralty, with the orders their lordſhips had re- 

. ceived from his majeſty, for enquiring into the = 

0 conduct of Vice-Admiral Leſtock, at a court 

c martial; and that, therefore, they deſired to 

; know the particulars of what the admiral had to 

t charge againſt him; and what evidence he de- : 

I ſired might be brought to ſupport the ſaid charge: | 
to which Admiral Matthews ſent an anſwer, on | | 

e the 27th of November, ſignifying, that he could 

le not find his papers to know the names of ſome | 

of of his N evidences till two days before z 

g but that his charge, againſt the vice-admiral, | 

Ys was contained in the queries, with the addition © . 

of one more article, which was, That the vice-a q 

l. e mital was guilty of a moſt ſcandalous breach of b 

it « truſt, by ſending his own captain to Capt. Pur- j, 

al vis, at that time under confinement, in order to | F 

he «be tried at a court martial, for miſbehaviour in 

m, s the time of ſervice, with inſtructions for Capt. 

of <« Purvis how to conduct himſelf at the court 

re- * martial, and that he would do him no harm.” 

ips WW This 


zo The Conduct of the Powers of Europe; 
Paxr This was immediately communicated to Vice- 
IV. Admiral Leſtock, who expreſſed a great deal of 
reluctance againſt a trial before the arrival of a 
1743. numerous body of witneſſes from the Mediter. 


ranean; informing the lords of che admiralty, 
that his on preſervation would not admit of a 
court martial being held, notwithſtanding a great 
number of witneſſes, whom he had applied for 
to be retained at home, were then in England, 
until the arrival of a conſiderable number of 
more perſons, from the fleet in the Mediterranean, 
whom he had demanded to be produced as evi- 
dences for him at his trial: and this was ſo long 
delayed, that, on the change of the miniſtry, a 
parliamentary enquiry was thought proper to be 
undertaken, to ſatisfy the nation, and to give 
ſuch a cenſure, on thoſe as ſhould appear to be 
offenders, as might leave the public no room to 
ſuſpect that military crimes were indulged by 
connivance, or national misfortunes regarded 
with indifference z ſuch a cenſure as might 

to ſucceding ages, an inſtance of \juſtice and in- 
flexibility ; and might take from all future offen- 
ders 8 of impunity. 

AccorDINGLyY, in March following, a motion 
was made, in the houſe of commons, 
& they would, in a grand committee of the whole 
& houſe, enquire into the cauſe of the miſcarriage 
of che attack made, in the Miditerranean, 

<« on the Joint fleets of Spain and France, by 
e the Britiſh fleet, which was ſuperior in number 
« of ſhips to them both.” Some objections were 
made, at firft, by the miniſtry, to the propoſal 
particularly that the houſe was not ſufficiently 
acquainted with naval affairs to paſs any judgment, 
the miſcarriage being more properly cognizable 
at a court martial of 5 to be * 
| | 2” by 


- 
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by his majeſty's appointment, whoſe authority Cn Av. 
might feem to be invaded by ſuch enquiry : but III. 
precedents being cited to the contrary, when the vo 
queſtion was put, it was carried without a diviſion, 1743. 
and Mr Cornwall, brother to the late much la- 
mented commander of the Marlborough, was ap- 
pointed chairman of the committee. 
As this was ſo. important an affair, in Which, 
not only the reputation of the Britiſh arms was 
concerned, but alſo the characters of two emi- 
nent commanders; the houſe was determined to 
proceed with all the ſoletanity ſuitable to ſo 
an occaſion: for, at this time, Vice-Admiral 
Leftock had the addreſs to bring a mutual accu- 
lation againſt the admiral; ſo that no leſs a 
Charge than treachery on the one ſide, and raſh- 
neſs of the other, was depending before the re- 
preſentative body of the nation, who had thought 
the cauſe worthy of their attention. Accord- 
ingly they fat ſeveral days upon the affair, had 
all the letters which had paſſed between the ad- 
mirals, the orders from the board of admi- 
ralty, the failing and fighting inſtructions, with 
other neceſſary papers laid before them: and, on 
the 22d of March, Vice-Admiral Leſtock, and 
a great number of ſea officers, attended the houſe 
for examination; which was ordered for tueſ- 
+ Uays and thurſdays. Near thirty officers, of the 
et, and a great number of ſeamen, were exa- 
mined in a courſe of evidence; the houſe heard 
the charges and defences, prolonged by intricate 
diſquiſitions and entangled with innumerable cir- 
cumſtances, either of greater or leſs importance; 
they received the proots of all the facts which had 
in any degree been N worthy of their con- 
ideration 3 and the whole examination was con- 
ducted with the impartiality of an aſſembly intent 
; A upon 
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Parr, upon nothing but the diſcovery of truth, and 
IV. with the patience of men, to whom nothing could 
— ſcem _ tedrous that promoted the ſafety or 
1743. honour of their country: all private conſidera- 


tions had been thrown aſide as unworthy of re- 
gard to this great queſtion; friendſhip and enmi- 
ty equally ſubſided, and every paſſion. had been 
ſeen to give way to the love of truth and the 
deſire of juſtice, The enquiry being finiſhed and 
the evidence cloſed, the yice-admiral, Who had 
been permitted to hear it, was heard at the bar 
in his own defence; and the chief admiral, in 
his place, being a member of the houſe. 

_ Viez-ApmiRraL, LzsTock made the fame 
defence as he had formerly done by his anſwers 
and rejoinder, to the queries and replication of 
Admiral Matthews; depending on his adherence 
to diſcipline, to invalidate the charge, and clear 
his integrity. He alſo. obſerved, it had been inſi- 
nuated, that he held 4 correſpondence with the 
enemy, a rumour that, was never. laid to his 


charge by Admiral Matthews, however his ene- 


mies might have propagated this report againſt 
him for want of ſufficient matter : but this was 
ſo ridiculous in itſelf, that he only thought proper 
to ſay, he was never on ſhore but once, while 
the fleet lay at Hieres, and that was with the 
leave of Admiral Matthews, to meet a French 
officer, who had taken him a priſoner in the late 
war, and treated him nobly ; when Admiral 
Rowley and Capt. Martin bore him company, 
all the time they conyerſed together : and after re- 
marking on the evidence, in vindication of his own 
conduct, he attributed the whole blame of this un- 
ſucceſsful engagement, to the impatience, temerity, 
and imprudence of Admiral Endes Who by 

haſtily fighting, at ſuch a diſadvantage, as he 
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affirmed, endangered the whole fleet intruſted Cn Ar. 

to his command; and afterwards, by a quite III. 

contrary conduct, ſuffered the confederate ſqua ... 

Nr L. eſcape by calling the vice-admiral off 1743. 
e chace. | 


| | 

AFTER the whole examination had been con- j 
cluded, a motion was made, on the 1oth of ! 
March, by George Greenville, Eſq; and, after : 


ſome debate, the houſe came to the following 
reſolutions : | 7 
FT the Britiſh fleet, at the time of the 
engagement, was ſuperior in force to the com- ; 
% bined fleets of France and Spain. |: . = 
Tua the miſcarriage, in that action, re- 4 
4 flected on the honour of his majeſty's arms, | 
and was highly detrimental to the common | 1 
« cauſe, and to the intereſt of * the Britiſn 
$ nation, 75 5 
* THAT there was reaſon to apprehend, from 
t the evidence laid before the committee, that 
* this miſcarriage was owing to a miſconduct and 
"1 ** miſbehaviour in ſome of the commanders, 
| and officers, of the Britiſh fleet.“ 
_ THxst reſolutions being admitted as motives 
to a more exact and ſevere enquiry, it was propoſ- 
{ de that an act might paſs, to conſtitute a ſpecial 
| court for trying the delinquents, compoled of 
y a high admiral, ſome lords, civilians, and emi- 
| 
» 


nent lawyers, beſides fea officers ; which was op 
poſed by General Oglethorpe, and others, as 


? unconſtitutional, and trying a man not only by I 
1 ſuch as were not his peers, but by incompetent a 
1 Judges, A ſecond propoſition was therefore | 


made, to addreſs his majeſty to order a court 

martial to be held, that this affair might be, at 
length, completely examined by thoſe whoſe em- 

Plpymegnts enabled them to judge of military 
c—Cuonduct; 
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Paxr conduct; that the Britiſh reputation might be 
IV. reſcued from utter extinction, by a timely re- 
ky vival of the diſcipline of the navy, and an eſtab- 
4743. liſhment of that ſubordination, without which 
3 forces are cumbrous multitudes, and ftrength{ſerves 
only for its own deſtruction: this appearing to be 
a method the moſt eaſy and efficacious ; and ſince, 
by referring the affair to a court martial, it was, 
in effect, ſubmitting it to his majeſty, the proper 
ſupreme judge of military behaviour; it was alſo 

reſolved, TW 
Jo addreſs his majeſty, that | he would be 
« graciouſly pleaſed, to give directions, that 
*© courts martial might be held, in the moſt 
<< ſpeedy and folemn manner, to enquire into the 
«* conduct of Admiral Matthews, Vice-Admiral 
Leſtock, Capt. Burriſh, Capt. Richard Norris, 
Capt. Williams, — * Ambroſe, Capt. Frog- 
«© more, and Capt. Dilk ;; in, and relating to, the 
late engagement, between his majeſty's fleet, 
and the combined fleets of France and Spain, off 
% Toulon, as alſo of the lieutepants his of majeſty's 
* ſhip the Dorſetſhire then aboard, and of al 
< other officers, who were, or ſhould be, charg- 
sed with any miſconduct in that action, and 
17 Dy them for the ſame : and that his majeſty 
15 be pleaſed to appoint a proper perſon, 
«+ or perſons, to collect all the evidence neceſ- 
4 ſary for the trials of the ſaid ſeveral command - 
« ers and officers, and to proſecute them effect- 
c ually; in order to bring thoſe to condign 
* puniſhment, through whoſe miſconduct, it 
J „ ſhould be found, that ſuch diſcredit had been 
* brought upon his majeſty's arms, the hanour 
4 of the nation ſacrificed, and ſuch an qo” 
s nity loſt of doing the moſt important ſervice 

<& to the common cauſe. “. 
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O the 18th of April, the houſe of commons, CH AY. 

with their ſpeaker, waited on, and preſented III. 

this addreſs to his majeſty; who anſwered them. 

% That he would give proper orders for the 1743. 

« ſpeedy and effectual holding of courts martial, 

« according to their deſire. That he was ſenſi- 

« ble how much depended upon preſerving an 1 

«exact diſcipline in the fleet, and of the neceſ- 5 

<«. ſity there was of bringing to juſtice, ſuch as 70 

« had failed in their duty, on this important 

&* occaſion.” | 

. AccorDINGLY his majeſty directed the lords 

of the admiralty to appoint . the proper officers 

for holding the courts martial, on this occaſion z 

which was opened on the 23d of September, on 

board his majeſty's ſhip the London, at Chat- 

ham, conſiſting of the following members, Sir 

Chaloner Ogle, preſident, Rear- Admiral Main, 

Commodore Smith; the Captains, Parry, Wind- 

ham, Chambers, Rentone, Allen, Franclyn, Sir 

William Hewitt, Coleby, Layton, Hamer, Sir Þ 
Charles Malloy, Geary, Callis, Rodney, Eriſk- 

ine, Pittman, Elliot, Spragg, Swanton, Stewart, 

and Orme. The court was afterwards removed 
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| to Deptford; and, on the gth of October, paſſed 
l ſentence on Capt. Burriſh, Capt. Williams, and 
VP. Capt. Ambroſe: Capt. Burriſh was declared guilty 
4 of part of the charge, againſt him, as he did not | 
. do his utmoſt to bear down upon, fight, or en- „ 
- gage with the enemy in his ſtation; and, by his 3 g 


not doing ſo, did not give proper aſſiſtance to 5 1 
the Marlborough, till after he bore. down, in 1 


n conſequence of a meſſage from the admiral: for 52 
ur which failures of his duty, the court unanimouſly | 
adjudged him, to be caſhiered, and for ever = 


rendered. incapable. of being an-officer in his ma- 
zeſty's navy. The court agreed, that Capt, Wi- 
Vor. II. Titre liams 


514 
Part hams failed in his d 


, by not being in a line 


IV. with the admiral, and by continuing to wind- 
Ward of the line during the greateſt part of the 
1743. engagement, and not withm a diſtance t do 


proper execution, during the greateſt part of the 
time he was engaged 1 in regard 1 his long 
ſervices, and good character in the navy, as his 
eye-ightwas very deſective, and as his 
ons and behaviour manifefted an eagerneſs to 
have engaged the enemy more vigorouſly, had 
he been properly ſeconded ; and for other favour- 
able reafons, the court were unanimouſly of opi- 
nion, that all theſe conſiderations weighed greatly 
in mitigation of the puniſhment that might be 
otherwiſe due; and therefore only adjudged him 
to be unfit to be employed any more in his ma- 
jefty's ſervice at ſea; but recommended him, to 
the lords of the admiralty, to be continued upon 
the half pay, according to his ſeniority. Capt. 
Ambroſe was declared, to have had it in his 
power to have eng cloſer than he did: but, 
m regard he had both before, und fince, the 
action, borne the character of a vigilant and 
diligent offioer; and that his faitere in che action 
ſeemed to have arifen from a miſtake in jodg- 
ment, the court only adjudged him to be caſhi- 
ered from ſerving in the royal navy, during his 
— 1 pleaſure, and to be mulcted , cbs 
onal pay, to be ied to the uſe 

belt at Chackarn, * | 

Sin Chaloner OLE, having withdrawn 


| from the court, Admiral Mayne fat as preſident, 


on the trials of Admiral Matthews and Vice- 
Admiral Leſtock, aſſiſted by Rear-Admiral 


 Bynge, and fourteen other members; who, on 


the 3d of June, 1946, paſſed ſentence on the 
vice-admiral, declaring him to be honourably 
: 4 | acquitted, 
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acquitted, againſt the whole, and every part, of Car. 
III. 


9 charge brou Wy againſt him. 
Tun al 0 


Admiral Matthews took up a LAW 


conſiderable time: and the following were the 1743. 


articles of the charge againſt him, and his an- 
ſwers to the ſeveral charges Which were exbibiutd 
by Vice. Admiral Leſtock. 


L Taar * — the time the bel fleets 
of France and Spain continued in view, from the 
8th. to the 13th of February, 1743, be did not 

mon a council of war, contrary to the con- 
ſtant; practice, and in breach of his duty. 


Anſ. Tyar the holding, or not holding, 


cauncils of war, is left to the diſeretion of the 
commander in chief, and not required by any 
rule or order in the navy. 

II. Ta ar he did not appoint proper night 
o A that on the night of the 

February, 1743, no fignal was appoint- 
= — bring to, by which the wind ward - moſt 
ſhips would have brought to firſt; or to keep 
the line, although the Britiſh fleet was bearing 
down. on the enemy. 

Anſ. Thar he made and appointed al the 

als which he had ever received from the flags 
had ſerved under; and, that a ſignal, by 
* the windward-moſt ſhips would have 
1 to firſt, would not have been geceſfar y. 
de- Admiral Leſtock, and his diviſian, had 
. in a line a- breaſt, 28 they ought. to have 
been, becauſe there would have been a for 
him to run faul on. 

III. Tua in the morning of che 13th, he 
failed away with the center of che fleet, although 
the —.— of the vice and rear admirals, were 
to the windward ſeveral miles, and the farmer 

| Tet 2 a- ſtern; 
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ParT a- tern; by which the ſaid diviſions had not time 
IV. to come up and cloſe the order of battle; and 
LA— the diſtance between them and the center was 
1743. increaſed, the latter ſtill bearing down to the 


enemy, though the admiral ſent a meſſage to 
Vice-Admira] Leſtock, acquainting him that he 
would lie by. | | 
Anſ. AcxnowLEDGEs that Vice-Admiral 
Leſtock's diviſion was, on the morning of the 
1ith, ſix miles to windward, and Rear-Admi- 
ral Rowley's a little to windward and a-head: 
declares, he did not begin to ſail till the vice- 
admira] was under ſail alſo; and that he did not 
make ſuch way as to increaſe the diſtance be- 
tween them, but often yawed the ſhip to and 
fro, to give him time to come up; and abſolute- 
ly denies that he ſent the meſſage mentioned in 
the charge.. | | 4 
IV. THAT on the morning of the 11th of 
of February, the fleet not being formed in order 
of battle, purſuant to the ſignal, but the center 
being ſo ſeparate from the two other diviſions, 
as above, he made the ſignal to engage, afford- 
ing thereby an opportunity to the enemy of draw- 
ing the fleet to join battle at a diſadvantage, by 
pv =" Fg to the ſouthward, and gaining the 
wind. N N 1 
Anſ. Armi1Ts he made the ſignal to engage, 
as ſet forth in the charge; but alledges that the 
line not being formed, was cauſed by Vice- Ad- 
miral Leſtock's behaviour, who did not give 
orders to his captains to keep ſtation over night, 
nor continue ſail the next morning; and that 
he could not delay the ſignal to engage, without 
ſuffering the enemy to elude an engagement, the 
French being then edging away, and the Spani- 
ards crouding to join them. 


V. and 
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V. and VI. Trar he attacked the enemy, Cn . 
contrary to the 19th article of the fighting in- III. 
ſtructions, irregularly, and to great diſad van 
tage. ee Ke 1743. 
Anſ. Tnar he conformed to this article as 
long as it was in his power, and that he was at 
length neceſſitated either to depart from it, or 
not to engage at all, by Vice-Admiral Leſtock's 
ill conduct; and that it appeared to him abſo- 
lutely neceſſary to engage as he could, in hopes 
to weaken the enemy before they were joined b 
the Breſt ſquadron, then hourly expected, which 
would greatly have endangered the Britiſh navy; 
and that this junction was thereby effectually pre- 
vented. 
VII. Ta ar after the engagement was begun, 
he deſerted the Marlborough when ſhe was preſ- 
ſed by the enemy; and after ſhe was diſabled, 
ſent no ſhip to her aſſiſtance, which it was in his 
power to have done, keeping back from the 
fight with his whole diviſion, - contrary to duty. 
Anſ. Tram his ſhip being diſabled, he judg- 
ed it proper to put himſelf in a condition to make 
fail a-head, and leave the ſeven fail of Spaniſh 
ſhips to Vice-Admiral Leſtock's diviſion, which 
he inſiſts he was at liberty to do, the admiral 
commanding in chief not being tied down to 
any particular ſtation. That he did not deſert 
the Marlborough, till he was in danger of her 
coming on board of him, which, conſidering 
the ſwell, might have been fatal to them both; 
and that he then ordered the Dorſetſtire to aſſiſt 
her, who accordingly engaged the Royal Philip 
till ſhe bore away; and that he afterwards gave 
the Marlborough ſuch aſſiſtance as he could, 
though ſhe did not make proper ſignals of dif- 
treſs, h 
nd | VIII. 
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Par VIII. Tu Ar no more than five of the Spaniſh 
IV. ſhips engaged within gun ſhot, three of which 
ere diſabled by the Norfolk, Berwiek, and 
1743. Marlborough; and that although he had it in his 
power ſo to have diſpoſed of the reſt of his fleet, 
as utterly to have deſtroyed the ſaid five ſhips ; 
yet he ſuffered four of them to eſcape, by with- 
drawing from the engagement with fourteen 
ſhips under his command: and that he did not 
direct them to join in battle, nor did he puniſh 
thoſe . who failed in their duty, or ap- 
point others in their or. 
Anſ. DxvIESs that no more than five. of the 
Spaniſh ſhips engaged, and inſiſts there were ten: 
ſays, he cannot underſtand the aſſertion in — 
charge, that he might have diſpoſed the ſhips o 
his diviſion, ſo as to haue deſtroyed the ſaid five 
ſhips; but blames Vice- Admiral Leſtock for not 
ſtopping the four which run away; and abſo- 
lutely denies that he connived at any breach of 

duty in the captains. 

ſhip to burn the 


IX. Tn ar be ſent the 

Royal Philip, without allowing the captain ſuffi- 
cient time to prime, or covering or conducting 
her while ſhe: performed chat ſervice, by which 
neglect the fire · ſnip wes loſt, without damage to 
the enemy. | „ eee Arne 
Anſ. Dzwizs the whole charge, for that he 
bimſelf gave preparatory! orders to the 7 
s of the fire-ſhip, at nine in the morning, and {ent 
orders to Capt. Burriſh to cover her; but that the 
captain of the fire-ſhip neglected his ſignals, and 

blew up too ſoon. ait 1 
X. Tn r ſoon after the fire-ſhip ble w up, he 
cauſed the ſignal for the line of battle to be haul- 
ed down, and the ſignal: to give over chace to be 
hoiſted; leaving a fixty-gun ſhip, _ had 

| | ſtruc 
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rock to the Berwick, to be retaken, with twenty Cu Ar. 
of her men, and one of the lieutenants on board; III. 
that he plied to ind ward the whole night of te 
11th, to avoid the enemy, without 2 1743 
cruiſers to vbſerve the motions of their fleet, 
that in the morning of the 12th, he was five or 
ſix leagues to windward of it. 
| 2 Tu ar he was obliged to wear, to | 
vent putting the: fleet imo confuſion, an to 
make the ſignal for leaving off chace, to prevent 
a ſe ation of the fleet: that the Poder's bein 
en was inevitable, as ſhe was totally 
| * and there was neither time nor wind to 
rake der in dow; nor did he hear that the ſaid 
ſhip had been taken, till the next morning: that 
he ſtood to che northward, to keep between the 
bs enemy and Toulon; and denies that he plyed 
to windward to avoid the enemy; and alledges, 
that he could not ſend out cruiſers, without ex- 
poſing them to be taken, the confederate ſhips 
being clean, and his own foul. 
XI. Ox the 12th, being in purſuit of the con- 
federace fleet, which retreated: not in order of . 
battle; and perceiving the Spaniſh fquadron 
a-head, and to leeward of their confederates, 
four of chem, one being the Royal Philip, ap- 
pearing to be diſabled, and-the latter in tow, 
the night beeing moon-light, the weather favour- 
able, and the Britiſh fleet having the weather- | 
gage, and being able to have kept in ſight of 
the enemy, by making more fail, as they ap- | 
peared leis and leſs perceptible, or ſhortening fail 
as the whole 2 came up, he nevertheleſi 
brought to, with che whole fleet under his com- 
mand, and ſutfered the enemy, then flying, to 
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Anſ. AcxowLEDpGss that during the chace, 


IV. on the 12th, moſt of the ee ſhips were to 
wAÞI Jeeward of the French, 
4743. appear to be in a regular line; that the Spaniſh 


that they did not 


admiral was in tow, and the Poder diſabled ; 
but denies there were any more in that condition: 
admits that he gave over chace; but alledges, 
as his reaſons for ſo doing, that, on his ſending 
out a ſhip of his ſquadron, the French bore 
away, and ſtood for the Spaniards, who were 
then four leagues from him; that ſeveral of his 
own ſhips were diſabled, all of them foul, that 
he gained little on the enemy the whole day, 
and that he thought it better, in theſe circum- 
ſtances, to bring to, than to ſuffer himſelf to be 
drawn down the Streights, . and abandon the 
coaſt of Italy, which he had orders to preſerve, 
next to the deſtruction of the confederate fleet, 
and againſt which there was a formidable em- 
barkation intended by France and Spain, of 
which he had received advice from the B.itiſh 
miniſter at Paris, and otherwiſe, « + | 

XII. Tuar as the Britiſh fleet drew near to 
the enemy on the 12th, they diſabled the ſixty 
gun ſhip which had been taken by the Berwick, 
and retaken by the French, upon which he ſent 
Capt. Norris to burn her, whereas ſhe might 
have been preſerved for the king's uſe, by ſend- 
ing a frigate with her to Minorca, eſpecially as 
ſhe had many valuable ſtores on board, and her 
fore and mizen maſts ſtanding. 

Anſ. Abus that though he might have 
faved this ſhip, yet he burnt her; but denies it 
to have been a breach of duty, though it was a 
facrifice of his private intereſt, | 
XIII. Tur he gave the ſignal for giving 
over chace on the 13th, when Vice-Admiral Lel- 


tock 


- 
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tock had g 


my to fight, or have given up their lame ſhips. 

Anſ. Apm1rTs the ſignal for ſeveral ſhips, but 
the number does not remember; and that Vice- 
Admiral Leftock might gain upon them: but 
affirms that no perſon in his ſhip could ſee them, 
even from his maſt-head; though if they had, 
he would not have purſued them, for the reaſons 
above: and declares that, by this conduct, he 
faved Italy, which was of more importance to 
the common cauſe than the taking the Royal 
Philip, which was all that could be expected from 
continuing the chace. 


XIV and XV. Tur he had been guilty of 


many breaches of duty, and was the principal 
cauſe of the miſcarriage of the fleet. 

Anſ. Taar he is not conſcious to any ſuch 
breaches of duty, and hopes to prove, by his wit- 


neſſes, that he was not the principal cauſe of ſuch 
miſcarriage. 


A 6R8AT number of witneſſes were examined; 


bath in ſupport of the charge, and in vindication 
of the admiral: but, the court having ſeveral 
adjournments, it was the 22d of September 1746, 
before ſentence was pronounced; when Admiral 
Mathews was adjudged, incapable of ſerving in 


the royal navy for the future: at the ſame time 


the admiral defired a copy of the minutes of. the 
court, but was referred to the lords of the ad mi- 
ralty. ws N 25 

Sven a ſentence was entirely contradiftory to 


the judgment of the court, the nation could not 
led into a perſuaſion, that the vice: admiral ought 
Vol. II. Uuu to 
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ven the ſignal for ſeeing twenty fail Cu av. 

of the enemy, and at the ſame time was gaining III. 

on them very faſt, having the weather-gage and 

à freſh gale, which would have obliged the ene- 1743. 


the expectations of the public: for, — aver 


522 
Par to be exculpated for not fighting, and the chief ad- 
IV. miral to be puniſhed for fighting. The hand of ſe- 
A verity ſeemed too rigorouſly held up; for the ge- 
1743. neral part of the nation, who by this time were well 
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acquainted with, and were competent judges of the 
affair, conceived there was not the leaſt reaſon to 
doubt either the honeſty or courage of Admiral 
Mathews with regard to his fidelity no ſuſpicion 
had been ſtarted ; and his bravery ſeemed too 
ſelf-evident to ſtand in need of any proof or 
vindication. 1 [46 F Kia £ 

Ir the ſoul of this commander was ſuperior to ſuch 
an unexpected reverſe of honour and reputation, 
not the great Marcellus, the noble exile of Rome, 
merited more approbation for a glorious inſtance 


of fortitude. For a man, warm with the love 


of his country, and governed by the ſtricteſt 
rules of honour, and integtity; ſent out againſt 
the public enemies; expoſed to all the hazards 
and fatigues of war; and, after having endured 
all the ſollicitudes of his high truſt, all the diſturb- 
ance of inceſſant vigilance, and all the danger 


of hoſtile oppoſition; at his return to that coun- 


try, which he had fo zealouſly ſerved, to find 
his bravery involved in a general cenſure with 


cowardice in ſome, and negligence in others, for 


a miſcarriage which he, with his utmoſt care, 
endeaypured to prevent, muſt have been one of 
the moſt pungent ſtrokes that can afffict the heart 
of man; and muſt be ſuch a mortification to the 
honeſt mind, as required all the conſolation of 
innocence, and force of patience, to ſuſtain, till 
time ſhould diſcover the faithful and innocent, 
from the treacherous and criminal. 

-, 1x the ſentence pronounced againſt Admiral 
Mathews was uninfluenced, candid, and impar- 
tial, how greatly was the world deceived ? never 
©? e : Was 
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was a trial where impartiality and juſtice were of O hAr. 
ſo great an importance to the nation; but though III. 
the integrity of the judges might be too pure to 
be ſullied by the breath of calumny, the opinion 1743. 
was very general and prevalent, that the conduct 
of Admiral Mathews, inſtead of ſtigtmatizing 
him in the eye of the world, with a ſentence of 
ſo much cenſure and atrocity, entitled him to 
the higheſt honours, and the moſt liberal re- 
wards. | | 

Way this affair took up ſo much time and 
deliberation is very evident. What could require 
more ſolemnity than a trial of ſo important a 
nature? On this occaſion, it was impoſſible to 
reflect a moment, without recollecting that the 
chief honour, and force, of Great Britain, is 
her naval ſtrength ; that all the wealth, by which 
ſhe was enabled to ſet. the powers of the continent 
at. defiance, upon the borders of their own 
Empires, is the effect of her trade: that her trade, 
only, enabled her to hire armies, to influence 
nations, and to regulate the diſpoſal of kingdoms: 
and that this trade could only be ſupported by 
a naval power, ſuperior to that of the people, 
who had ſo long endeavoured to rival her; and 
who, ſince the produce of their ſoil, and the habits 
of the inhabitants gave them many advantages, 
which the natives of Britain were hindered, either 


by nature, or their own inſurmountable reluc- 


tance, from obtaining, muſt in time engroſs the 
commerce of the world, if they were not reſtrain- 
ed by the ſuperiority of the Britiſh ſtrength. 
Without commerce what wealth can circulate: 
in the Britiſh dominions? and without wealth what 
alliances can be formed ? none: a naval: power, 
and an extended trade, reciprocally produce each 
other ; and if. France can once make ant be- 
by ieve 
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Pax lieve her naval armaments ſufficiently formidable 
IV. to repel the Britiſh fleet, ſhe would attempt to 
diſpute the dominion of the ſea ; ſhe would think 
1743. of nothing but filling all che neighbouring coun- 
tries with blood and deſolation; and, in a ſhort 
time, would endeavour to obtain the means of 
executing her ſchemes, by poſſeſſing herſelf of 
that wealth, by which ſhe finds conqueſts ſo eaſily FB 
made, which produces triumphs without danger, 
and extends dominion without blood-ſhed : and, as 
this wealth flows only through the channels of 
trade, if France could accompliſhthe deſtruction of, 
that bulwark of the liberties of Europe, the na- 
val force of Britain, ſhe would not only divert 
2 rivulets, but Fro the ——. and eſtabliſh 
r power ond the ibili ſition, 
by 3 — 1 can forniſh the 
means of oppoſing her, the commerce of the 
Britiſh navigation. Therefore it was evident, 
that it ought to be the firſt, and greateſt, politi- 
cal care of the Britiſh nation, to preſerve their 
naval honour unimpairedz and to recover any 
loſſes, which, by weakneſs, accident, or corrup- 
tion, they might, at any time, ſuffer upon that 
element, which they had for ſome ages been 
almoſt allowed to appropriate; and on which 
their power, and their bravery, have been ſo 
often ſignalzed. So that the conſequences of 
ſuch an enquiry extended to the more eſſential 
rts of the happineſs of the Britiſh nation, and in- 
nced their independence, their properties, and 
their lives; for if their naval honour is debaſed, 
their trade muſt decay; and then, who can ſay 


how long they ſhall befſuffered4o enjoy their laws, 
or their Sr, F their religion ? 
- The Env VoLUME, 
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